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ISSERTATIO 

CONCERNING THE 

ORIGIN AND NATURE of DESPOTISM 

' IN 

' g , ^ * 

H I N D O S T A 1^. 

C LOVER N M E N T derives its form from acci- Theciim*t* 
Ji dent; its fpirit and genius from the inherent man- SSS ’ 1 01 
ners of the people. The languor occafioned by the hot 
climate ot India, inclines the native to indolence and 
eafe; and he thinks the evils of defpotifm lefs fevere than 
the labour of being free. Tranquillity is the chief object 
of hisdefircs. His happinefs eipnfifis in a mere abfence 
of mifery; and oppreffion mu ft degenerate into a folly, 
which defeats its own ends before he calls it by the name 
of injuftice. Tliefe phlegmatic fentiments the Indian 
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A DISSERTATION on the 

carries into his future ft ate. He thinks it a mode of be¬ 
ing, in which paftion is loft, and every faculty of the 
foul impended, except the confcioufnefs of exiftence. 

Other motives of pa {live obedience join iflue with the 
love of eaie. The fun, which enervates his body, pro¬ 
duces for him, in a manner fpontaneoufly, the various 
fruits of the earth. He finds fubfiftetlce without much 
toil; he requires little covering but the (hade. The 
chill blaft of winter is unknown; the feafons are only 
marked by an arbitrary number of nights and days. 
Pro per ty being in fom e mca fu re u n n ecefta ry, becomes - of 
little value; and men fubmit, without rdiftance, to vio¬ 
lations of right, which may hurt but cannot deftroy 
them. Their religious inftitutions incline them to peace 
and lubmiftion. The vulgar live with the aufterity of 
philofophers, as well as with the abftinence of devotees. 
Avcrfe themfclvcs to the ccinmifr.cn of crimes, they re- 
font no injuries from others; and their low diet cools 
their temper to a degree which paflion cannot inflame. - 

• ’ v ■ - . r ^ 4 '' '• J • , . , 

The fertility of the foil, which in other kingdoms 
cqnflitutes the great profpenty of the natives, was a 
feu res of misfortune to the Indians. Notvvithftandino- 

,D 

their abftinence and indolence, they were in fame degree 
induftrious, and, in want of but few things themfdves, 

their 
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ORIGIN of DESPOTISM .in HINDOSTAN. 

their own arts, ancf the natural productions of their 
country, rendered them opulent* Wealth accumulated, 
in the progrefs of time, upon their hands; and they 
became objects of depredation to the fierce nations of 
the northern Afia. The facility of incurfion, among a 
peaceable and liar raids race of men, encouraged con- 
queft. The vigors, in dead of carrying the fpoil into 
their native country, fat down where it had been found; 
and added the miniftration of the conquered to the 
other enjoyments of wealth, 

Afia, the feat of the greateft empires, has been al¬ 
ways the nurfe of the moil abject {laves. The moun¬ 
tains of Perfia have not been able to flop the progrefs of 
the tide of defpotifm ; neither has it been frozen in its 
courfe through the plains of the northern Tartary, by 
the chill air of the North, But though defpotifm go¬ 
verns Afia, it appears in different countries under va¬ 
rious forms. The Arabs of the defart alone poffeis 
liberty, on account of the fieriHty of their foil. Inde¬ 
pendent of revolution and change, they fee, with un¬ 
concern, empires falling and rifing around. They re¬ 
main unconquered by arms, by luxury, by corruption ; 
they alter not their language, they adhere to their 
cuftoms and manners, they retain their drefs. Their 
whole property conk ft s of flocks and herds, of their 
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A DISSERTATION on the 


tents arid arras. They annually make a fmall and vo¬ 
luntary present to the chief of their blood. They revolt 
again!! opprefhon ; and they are free by neceffity, which 
they miftake /or choice. When men are obliged to 
wander for fubfifiance, defpotifm knows not where to 
find .its Eaves, 


The Tartar, though a wanderer like the Arab, was 
never equally free. A violent ariftocracy always pre¬ 
vailed in the country of the former, except in a few 
fliort periods, when the fortune of one cflablifhed a 
tranfieut defpotilpn over the whole. There man is 
armed againft man, chief againft chief, and tribe againft 
tribe. War is no longer a particular profdfion, but the 
confiant occupation of all. . Men are more afraid of 
men in the folitudes of Tartery, than of beafts of prey. 
The traveller moves- with great circumfpection, and 
hears an enemy in every olaft of wind. When he fees 
a tract in the fand, he crofies it, and begins to draw his 
fword. Though the barrennefs of the country has pre¬ 
vented the growth or introduction of luxury, avarice 
prevails, and he that has the kafir to lofe is the moft 
independent, where life is invariably rifqued for a tri¬ 
fling fpoil. Robbery acquires the more honourable 
name of Conqueft; and the afiafiin is dignified with 
the title of Warrior, 

In 
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In the mountains which leparate Perfia from India, «l d Al &* 
the nature and face of the country have formed a dif¬ 
fered ipecies o ( iociety. Every valley contains a com- 
immity fubje£ to a prince, .whofe defpotifm is tempered, 
by an idea eftabli/hed among his people, that he is the 
chief of their blood, as well as their fovereign, 'They 
obey him without reliance, as they derive credit to 
their family from his greatnefs. They attend him in his 
wars, with the attachment which children have for a 
parent; and his government, though fevere, partakes 
more of the rigid difcipline of a general, than of the 
caprice ol a defpot, Rude as the face of their country, 
and fierce and wild as the ft or ms which cover their 
mountains, they love incurfton and depredation, and 
delight in plunder and in battle. United firmly- to their 
friends in war, to their enemies faithlefs and cruel. 

They place juftice in force, and conceal treachery under 
the name of add refs. Such are the A%ans or Patans, 
who conquered India' and held it for ages. 

The defpotifm which the Patans cftabiifhed in their 0cfpoi;fm of 
conquefts, partook of the violence of their national cha- 
gaffer at home. Their government was opprefftve 
through pride, and tyrannical from paftion rather than 
from aval ice. Reinforced by fuccefilve migrations from • 
the mountains of Afganiftan, they retainctf their native 
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A DISSERTATION cn the 

ipirlt in the midfi of the luxuries of India. When the 
monarch became voluptuous and degenerate, they fup- 
plied his place with fome hardy chiefrain from the north, 
who communicated his own vigour to the great machine 
of the ftate. The empire was lupported by a lucceffioa 
of abilities, rather than by an hereditary fucceffion of 
princes; and it was the countrymen, and not the pofte- 
rity of the fir ft conquerors, who continued the domi¬ 
nion of the Patans over India. 

The conqueft of India by the family of Timur, pro¬ 
ceeded from the abilities of one man, and not from the 
effort of a nation. Baber himfclf was a ft ranger in the 
country in which he reigned, before he penetrated be¬ 
yond the Indus, His troops confifted of foldiers of for¬ 
tune, from various countries; his officers were men 
who owed their rank to merit, not to fucceffion. The 
religion of Mahommed, which they in common pro- 
ieffed, and their obedience to one leader, were the only 
ties which united the conquerors upon their arrival; and 
they were foon diffipated in the ex ten five dominions 
which their arms fubdued. The character of the prince 
went down on the current of government; and the 
mild difp'ofition.of his fucceffors contributed to confirm 
the humane defpotifm which he had introduced into his 
conquefts. 


A continued 
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ORIGIN of DESPOTISM in HINDOSTAN. 

A continued influx oi' ftrangcrs from the northern 
Afia, became neceffary for the fupport of princes who 
profeffed a different faith with their fubjeds, in the vaft 
empire of India. The army was recruited with foldiers 
from different nations; the court was occupied by 
nobles from various kingdoms. The latter were fol¬ 
lowers of the Mahommedan religion. In the regula¬ 
tions and fpirit of the Coran, they loft their primary 
and charaderiftical ideas upon government ; and the 
whole fyftem was formed and enlivened by the limited 
principles which Mahommcd promulgated in the de¬ 
farts of Arabia. 

The faith of Mahommed is peculiarly calculated for- Jg-J* 
defpotifm; and it is one of the great eft caufes which 
muft flx for ever the duration of that fpccies of govern¬ 
ment in the Eaft. The legiflator furnifhes a proof of 
this poiition in his own condud. He derived his fuc- 
cefs from the fword, more than from his eloquence and 
addrefs.. The tyranny which he eftablifhed was of the 
moft cxtenfive kind. He enflaved the mind as well aa 
the body. The abrupt argument of the fword brought 
cormdion, when perfuafion and deletion failed. Hcef- 
feded a revolution and change in the human mind, as 
well as in ftate* and empires; and the ambitious will 
continue to fupport a fyftem which lays its foundation 
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on the paffive obedience of thofe whom Fortune has once 
placed beneath their power. 

The unlimited power which Mahommcdanifcn gives 
to every man in his own family, habituates mankind to 
flavery. Every child is taught, from his infancy, to look 
upon his father as the abfolnte difpofer of life and death. 
The number of wives and concubines which the more 
wealthy and power!ul•entertain, is a caufe of animoiity 
and quarrel, which nothing but a levere and unaccount¬ 
able power in the mailer of a family can renrefs. This 
private fpecies of defpotifin is, in immature* the counter¬ 
part of what prevails in the Hate; and it has the fame 
in reducing all the paflious under the dominion 
of fear. Jealoufy itfehy that moll violent of the feelings 
of the foul, is curbed within the walls oi the harani, 
r i he women may pine in fecret, but they ffluft clothe 
their features with cheerfulness when their lord appears. 
Contumacy is productive of immediate punifhment. 
They are degraded, divorced, chaftifed, and even fome- 
times put to death, according to the degree of their 
crime or ob/linacy, or the wrath of the offended huf- 
band. No enquiry is made concerning their fate. Their 
friends may murmur; but the laws provide no red refs; 

for no appeals to public juftice illue forth from the ha- 
ram. 

Young 
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Young? men. with their minds moulded to fubie&ion, 

° ^ j 7 of families 

become themfelvcs mailers of families in the courfe of 
time. Their power being confined within their own 
walls, they exercife in private, that defpotifm which they 
in public .dread. But though they are freed from do- 
meftit tyranny, they Hill continue Haves. Governors, 
magistrates, and inferior officers, inverted with the 
power of the principal defpot, whofe will is law to the 
empire, exercife their authority with rigour. The idea 
of paffive obedience is carried through every vein of the 
Hate. The machine conne&ed in all its parts, by arbi¬ 
trary fway, is moved by the a dive fpirit of the prince; 
and the lenity or oppreffivenefs of government, in all its 
departments depends upon the natural difpontion of his, 
mind. 

The law of compenfation for murder, authorifed by Law efeem- 
the Coran, is attended with pernicious effeds. It de- mtuder - 
predes the fpirit of the poor; and encourages the rich in 
the unmanly paffion of revenge. The price of blood in 
India is not the third part of the value of a horfc. The 
innate principles ofjuftice and humanity are weakened, 
by thele means; fecurity is taken, from lociety, as ra^e 
may frequently get the better of the love of money, A 
religion which indulges individuals in a crime, at which 
the reft of mankind ffiudder, leaves ample room for the 
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cruelty, of a prince. Accuftomed to fit in judgment on 
criminals, he becomes habituated to death. He miftakes 
paftion for juftice. His nod k condemnation; men are 
dragged to execution, with an abruptness which prevents 
fear. The incident lias no confequence, but to imp refs 
terror on the guilty or fufpeCted; and the fpe&ators 
fcarccly heed a cireumfiance, which its frequency has 
made them to exped. 

The frequent bathing inculcated by the Coran, has, 
by debilitating the body, a great eiTed on the mind. 
Habit makes the warm bath a luxury of a bewitching 
kind. The women fpend whole days in water; and 
haften by it the approach of age. The indolence of the 
men, which induces them to follow every mode of pla¬ 
cid pieafure, recommends to them a practice which Ma- 
homined has made a tenet of religion. The prohibition 
of wine is alfo favourable to defpotifm. It prevents that 
free communication of fentiment which awakens man¬ 
kind from a torpid indifference to their natural rights. 
They become cold, timid, cautious, referved and inte¬ 
rred ; (hangers to thofe warm paflions, and that cheer¬ 
ful elevation of mind, which render men in fome mea¬ 
sure honeft and finccre. In the Eafl, there are no pub¬ 
lic places of meeting, no communications of fentiments, 
no introduction to private friendlhip. A fullennefs, and 

a love 
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a love of retirement prevail, which difunite mankind ; 
and as all af&ciations among men are prevented, the 
iiands of government are ftrengthcned by the very virtue 
of temperance. 


Tlit doctrine of a rigid fate, or abfoJute predeftina- trcJcftina- 
tion, which forms one of the principal tenets of the Ma- 
hommedan religion, has a great influence on the charac¬ 
ter and manners of men. When this opinion is adopt- • 
ed as an article of Faith, the neceffity of precaution is in¬ 
culcated in vain. 1 he fatalifl begins an action becaufe 
human nature is incapable of abfolute idlenefs; but 
when a love of repofe invites him, when an obdacle 
nrifes before him to thwart his derigns, he has no motive 
for perfeverance. He waits for another day, perhaps 
for another month : lie at Jaft trufts the whole to Provi¬ 
dence, and makes God the agent in his very crimes* 

Mi Carriage can be no difgrace where fucoefs depends 
not on abilities j and the general who lofes a battle 

through his own pufdlanimity, lays the blame upon 
Providence. 


The extensive polygamy permitted by the law of Ma- ^ vgamyi 
nommed, has a fatal effect on the minds of his follow- . 
ers ; but it has its advantages as well as its defers. The 
peculiar nature of the climate fubjefts women to dif- 

VoL ‘ IJI * h eafes, 
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cafes, and hurries them forward in a few years to age 1 ; 
One man retains his vigour beyond the common fuc- 
cdlion of three women through their prime; and the 
Jaw for a multiplicity of wives is neceflarv for the lup- 
port of the human race. Bat the cuftom weakens pa¬ 
ternal affection ; for as a hufbaod cannot equally divide 
his regard among many women, the children of the fa¬ 
vourite will be preferred. Even thefe will not be much 
beloved. The lofs of a child is no misfortune ■ and 
the care of preferving it is leffened, by the opportunity 
which the number of his women furnilhes to the father 
for begetting more. The child himfelf is no ft ranger 
to this indifference ; and he fails in proportion in his 
duty. Beftdes, the jealoufy between mothers in the 
baram grows into hatred among their Tons. The af¬ 
fection between brothers is annihilated at home.; arid 
when they iffue forth into the world, they carry their 
animosities into all the various tranfa&ions of life. 

Thefe religious tenets, which are fo favourable to 

of women, o 

defpotifm, are accompanied with lingular opinions and 
cuftoms, which are abiolute enemies to freedom and in- 
dependence. The concealment of their women is fi- 
cred among the Mahommedans. Brothers cannot vifit 
them hi private ; ftrangers muft never fee them. This 
exceftive Jealoufy is derived from various caufcs. It 
6 proceeds 
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proceeds from religion, which inculcates female mo- 
defty ; it ariles partly from the policy of government; 
it is derived from the nature of the climate, where con¬ 
tinence is a more arduous virtue than in the bleak re¬ 
gions of the north. Honour confifts in that which 
men are moft felicitous to fecure. The chaftity of his 
wives is a point, without which the Afiatie muft not 
live. The deipot encourages the opinion ; as the pof- 
feffion of the women of his moft powerful fubjedts is a 
fufficient pledge for their faith, when abfent in expedi¬ 
tion and war. 




When the governor of a province falls under the fuf- n 1C ftca 
picion of difaffe&ion for his prince, the ftrft ftep taken 
againft him, is an order iftued for fending his women to 
court. Even one of his wives, and fhe too not the beft 
beloved, will bind him to his allegiance. His obedi¬ 
ence to this mandate is the true teft of Ins defigns. If 
he mftantly obeys, all fuipicions vanilh ; if he hefitates 
a moment, he is declared a rebel. His aftedUon for 
the woman is not the pledge of his fidelity; but his 
honour is, in her perfon, in the cuftody of his fove- 
reign. Women are lo iacred in India, that even the 
common foldiery leave them unmolefted in the midft of 
llaughter and devaluation. The haram is a fan&ua- 
ry againft all the licentioufnefs of viftory; and ruf- 
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fiaus, covered with the blood of’a hulband, fhrink back 
with confufion from the fecret apartments of his wives. 


In the filence which attends defpotifm, every thing 
is dark and folemn. JufUce itfelf is executed with pri¬ 
vacy y and fomelimes a iolitary gun, fired at midnight 
from the pa]ace of the clefpot, proclaims the work of 
death, Men indulge thernfelves under the veil of fe- 
crecy; and rejoice in their good fortune, when their 
plea Hires can chape the eye of their prince, Volup- 
tuoufnefs is, therefore, preferred to luxury. The en¬ 
joyment of the company of women is the chief objedfc 
of life among the great ; and when they retire into the 
fanduary of the haram, they forget, in a variety ol 
charms, their precarious Situation in the date. The 
neceliary privacy enhances the indulgence ; and the ex¬ 
treme feniibility, perhaps, peculiar to the natives of a 
hot climate,, carries plea hire to an excefs which unmans 
the mind. Men are pofJefied of feme thing which they 
qre afraid to lofe ; and defpotifm, which is founded on 
the principles of fear and indolence, derives liability 
and permanency from the defedls, and vices of its 
Have?. 


The feeds of defpotifm, which the nature of the cli¬ 
mate and fertility of the foil had fovvn in India, were, 
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as Las been obferved, reared to perfect growth by the 

B 

Mahommedan faith. When a people have been long 
fubje&ed to arbitrary power, their return to liberty is 
arduous and almoft hnpoflible. Slavery, by the ftrength 
of cuftom, is blended with human nature j and that 
undefined fortieth ing, called Public Virtue, ex ids no 
more, The fubjedl never thinks oi reformation ; and 
the prince, who only has St in his power, will intro¬ 
duce no innovations to abridge his own authority. 
Were even the defpot pofleflcd of the eathufiafm of 
public fpirit, the people tvculd revolt again ft the intro¬ 
duction. of freedom ; and revert to that form of govern¬ 
ment, which takes the trouble oi regulation from their 
hands. 

The fjmpHcity of Uefpotifm recommends it to an in¬ 
dolent and ignorant race oi' men. Its obvious impar¬ 
tiality, its prompt juft ice, its immediate fever ity againft: 
crimes, dazzle the eyes of the fuperHciali and raife in 
their minds a veneration little fhort of idolatry for their 
prince. When he ic aCtive and determined in his mea- 
furcs, the great mad line moves with a velocity which 
throws vigour into the very extremities of the empire. 
His violence, and even his caprices, are virtues, where 
the waters mull be always agitated to preferve their 

frcfhnefs; and indolence and irrefoKtion can be his 

only 
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only ruinous vices. The iirft indeed may injure the 
ftate; but by the latter it mu ft be undone. A fevere 
prince, by hisjealoufy of his own authority, prevents the 
tyranny of others; and, though fierce and arbitrary in 
himfelf, the fubjedt derives a benefit from his being the 
foie defpot. His rage falls heavy on the dignified flares 
of his prefence; but the people efcape his fury in their 
diftance from his hand. 

The defpotic form of government is not, however, 
lb terrible in its nature, as men born in free countries are 
apt to imagine. Though no civil regulation can hind 
the prince, there is one great law, the ideas of mankind 
with regard to right and wrong, by which he is bound. 
When he becomes an aftaflin, he teaches others to ufc 
the dagger againft himfclf; and wanton adh of injuftice, 
often repeated, deftroy by degrees that opinion which is 
the folc foundation of his power. In the indifference of 
his fubjefts for his perfon and government, he becomes 
liable to the confpiracies of courtiers, and the ambitious 
fehemes of his relations. He may have many Haves, 
but he can have no friends. His perfon is expofed to 
injury. A certainty of impunity may arm even cowards 
againft him; and thus, by his exceflive ardour for 
power, he with his authority lofes his life. 


Defpotifm 
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Defpotifm appears in its mod engaging form, under 
the Imperial houfc of Timur. The uncommon abilities 
of moft of the princes, with the mild and humane cha¬ 
racter of all, rendered Hindoftan the moft flouriftring 
empire in the world during two complete centuries. 
The manly and generous temper of Baber permitted not 
cp profit on to attend the victories of Ins Iword. He 
came with an intention to govern the nations whom he 
fubdued; and felfifh motives joined ifTue with humani¬ 
ty in not only fparing, but protc&ing the vanquifhed. 
His invafion was no abrupt iftcurfion for plunder; and 
he thought the ufual income ot the crown a fufticient 
reward for his toil. His nobles were gratified with the 
emoluments of government; and ; from difpofition, an 
enemy to ufelefs .pomp and grandeur, he chofc that his 
treafury fhould be gradually filled with the furplUs of the 
revenue, than with the property of individuals, whuni 
the fortune of war had placed beneath his power. Awed 
by his high character, the companions of his vi&ories 
carried his mildnefs and ft rick equity through all the de¬ 
partments of government. The tyranny of the family 
of Lodi was forgotten; and the arts, which had been fup- 
prefted by a violent defpotifm, began to rear their heads, , 
under the temperate dominion ol Baber. 

Humaioon,, 
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Humaioon, though not equal in abilities to his father, 
carried all his mild virtues into the throne. He was vigi¬ 
lant and adtivein the adminiftration of juftice, he fe- 
cu.red property by his edicts; and, an enemy to rapacity 
liimfdf, he punifhed the oppreflive avarice of his depu¬ 
ties in the provinces. The troubles which difturbed his 
reign were the effedt of the ambition of others; and his 
expulfion from the throne was Ids a misfortune to him 
'than to his fubjedls. When he returned with vidtory, 
he left the mean pailion of revenge behind. He punifh- 
ed not his people for his own dTatters; he feemed to 
forget the paft, in the profpedl: of doing future good. 
The nations of India felt, by the benefit received from 
his prefence, how much they had loft by his abfence. 
Though worn out under a fuccdlion of tyrants, during 
his exile, Hindoftan began to revive when he re-mount¬ 
ed the throne. His fudden and unexpedted death por¬ 
tended a ftorm, which was diffipated by the lplendid 
abilities and virtues of his fon. ■ 

Akbar was poffefled of Baber’s intrepidity in war, of 
Humaioon's mildnefs in peace. Bold, manly, and en- 
terprizing, he was an enemy to oppreflion; and he hated 
cruelty, as he was a ttranger to fear. In the more Iplen- 
did bulinefs of the field, he forgot not the arts of peace. 

He 
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He eftablifhed, by edift, the right of the fubjeft totranf- 
fer his property without the confent of the crown, and 
by ordering a regifter of the fixed rents of the lands to 
be kept in the courts of iuftice in every didrift, he took 
from his officers the power of opprefiing the people. 
Severe in his juftice, he never forgave extortion. He 
promoted juft complaints againft the fernnts of the crown, 
by various proclamations. He encouraged trade, by an 
exemption of duties through the interior provinces; and 
by the invariable protection given to merchants of all 
nations. He regarded neither the religious opinions nor 
the countries of men: all who entered his dominions 
were his fubjefts, and they had a right to his juftice. 
He ifiiicd an edict which was afterward* revived by Au- 

S 

rung'^cbe, that the rents ftiould not be increafed upon 
thofe who improved their lands, which wife regulation 
encouraged induftry, and became a fource of wealth to 
thc.ftate. 

Jehangirc, though unfit for the field, trod in his fa¬ 
ther’s path in regulating the civil affairs of the ftate. 
Impreffed with a high fenfe of the abilities of Akbar, 
he continued all his edifts in force; and he was the in¬ 
variable proteftor of the people againft the rapacity and 
tyranny of his own officers. In his adminiftra’tion of 
juitice, he was fcrupulous, fievere, and exaft; and if he 
Vol. III. c at 
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at any time gave a wrong decifiion, it proceeded from a 
weaknefs rather than from a vice of the mind. 

His fon, Shaw Jeban, was poftefled of better parts, 
and was more attentive than Jehangire to the bufinefs of 
the fubjedh He was minutely acquainted with the hate 
of the empire, and being free from that caprice and whim 
which threw a kind of difgrace on the authority of his 
father, he rendered his people happy by the gravity, 
juftice, and folemmty of his decisions. The empire 
flourifhed under his upright and able ad minift ration. 
Oppreflion was unknown from the officers of the crown, 
on account of the vigilance of the emperor; and the 
ftrift impartiality which he eftablifhed in the courts of 
juftice, diminifhed injuries between man and man. 

Aurungzebc, to whom bufinefs vvasamufement, add¬ 
ed the mo ft extcnfive knowledge of the affairs of the 
empire, to an unremitting application. He made him- 
felf minutely acquainted with the revenue paid by eve¬ 
ry diftrieft, with ,the mode of proceeding in the inferior 
courts, and even with the chara&er and difpofition of 
the fcveral judges. He ordered the regifter of the rents 
to be left open for the infpe&ion of all, that the people 
might diftinguiffi extortion from the juft demands of the 
crown. He commanded, that men verfed in the ufages 

of 
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of the feveral courts, in the precepts of the Coran, and 
in the regulations eftabJiffied by edi&s, ffiould attend at 
the public expence, and give their opinion to the poor 
in matters of litigation. He eflablilhcd a mode of ap¬ 
peal beyond certain fums; and he difgraccd judges for 
an error in judgment, and puniffied them fcverely lor 
corruption and partiality. His a&ivity kept the great 
machine of government in motion through all its mem¬ 
bers; his penetrating eye followed opprefiionto its moft 
fecret retreats, and his Item juftice eftabliflied tranquil¬ 
lity, and fccurcd property over all his extenlivc domi¬ 
nions. 

When Baber, at the head of his army, took poffeffion fy tcofUni! ‘ 
of the dominions of the Imperial family of Lodi, he con¬ 
tinued to the crown the property of all the lands. 

Thefe being annually rented out to the fubjeft, furnifh- 
ed thofe immenfe revenues which fupported the une¬ 
qualled fplendor of Iris fucccffors in the throne. The 
property of individuals confifted, at firfl, of moveables 
and money only; and the officers oi the crown could 
not even difpofe of thefe by will, without the written 
confent of the prince. Time, however, wrought a 
change in things. The poikrity of Baber alienated, for 
particular ferviccsj elates from the crown in perpetuity; 
and thefe defeended in fueccffion by will, or if the pro- . 
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pnetor died inteftate, by an equal divifion to his chil¬ 
dren, according to the law of the Coran. This kind of 
property was alfo transferable by fale; and it has been 
judged, that one third part of the empire was given 
away by this fpecies of grants from the crown. 


Thefe grants, however, were not always a fufficient 
fecurity againft the violence of the crown. Some of the 
emperors found themfelves obliged to re fume many 
c fates by ail edidt j and it mu ft be confeftcd, that poli¬ 
tical neccffity juftffied the meafure. Princes who con¬ 
tended for the empire were lavifh in their donations; 
and, had not an atft of refumption fome times taken 
place, the revenue of the crown would, in procefs of 
time, have been annihilated. There was, however, a 
kind of equivalent given to the proprietors; a penfion 
v as fettled upon themfelves, and their children were re¬ 
ceived into the fervice of the government. The wealth 
of the officers of the crown is, after their death, confi- 
dered as Imperial property ; but unlefs it isimmenfc, it 
is never appropriated by the prince; and even in that 
cafe a proper provifion is made for the children, and 
they have, by an eftablifhed cuftom, a right to be em¬ 
ployed in feme of the departments of the ftate. The 
women of the deceafed receive annual penfions accord¬ 


ing 
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ing to their rank ; and they may either live in widow¬ 
hood, or make new alliances by marriage. 

The Mogul fydem of government admits of no here- Of”* 1 '" of 
ditary honours. Every man mud owe his preferment 
and rank to himfelf, and to the favour of his prince. 

High birth, however, was refpeded; and, to a perfon 
of abilities, it was a great recommendation at the court 
of princes proud of their own noble origin. The ranks 
and degrees of nobility were for the mod part offi¬ 
cial, excepting thofe of the military kind. Judges, men 
of letters, and eminent merchants, have been frequently 
dignified with titles, and admitted into the circle of the 
principal nobles in the Imperial prefence. The nobles 
confided of three orders. The Emirs, who were the 
firft officers of date, and the viceroys of provinces ; the 
Chans, who held high pods in the army; and the Ba¬ 
hadurs, who may in fome meafure be compared to our 
knights. The number of which thefe three orders con¬ 
fided was arbitrary, and each of them had peculiar pri¬ 
vileges in the empire, and a demand on the refpeet of 
the undignified part of the fubjedts. 

The courfe of judice ran through the fame grada- Form <>( 
tions, which the general rcafonof mankind feems to have 
edabliflied in all countries fubjed to regular govern- 1 

merits. 
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merits, The provinces were divided intooiAndfs; in 
each oi which a j udge, appointed by the emperor, decid¬ 
ed in criminal as well as civil affairs. He pronounced 
judgment on capital offences, but his fentence was never 
put in execution without the con fen t and warrant of 
the governor of the province. In difputes concerning 
property, there lay an appeal to the fupreine court, In 
which the viceroy prefided in perfon. livery province 
was, in miniature, a copy of the empire. Three princi¬ 
pal judges, with high titles of dignity, fat, with 'many 
aiTeffors, in the capital. They not only decided upon 
appeals, but fuits might originate before them. The 
emperor himfelf, in the prefence of his nobles, prefided 
almoft every day in this court, which generally fat for 
two hours in the hall of public juftice. 

When the matter appeared clear, the prince, without 
much hcitation, pronounced judgment; when it was 
doubtful, vvitneffes were examined, and the opinion of 
the judges afked on the point of law. Should the fuit 
appear intricate, it was referred to the judgment of the 
court in their own common hall; but the fubjea might 
appeal from their decifion to the emperor and his aiTeffors 
in the chamber of audience, Thefe courts, both when 

the monarch was prefent and when he was abfent, were 
left open to the people. No judgment was ever pro- 
7 nounced 
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nounced fecretly, except when the power of the delin¬ 
quent rendered a puhlic trial dangerous to tnc ffate* 

The great officers of date, by a hind of prefeription, 
formed a council which amwers to our cabinet* T. he 
emperor afked their advice upon affairs of moment; he 
heard their fentiments, but nothing came ever to a vote. 
They were his advifers, but they had no controul on 
his power. He frequently called to this council men in 
inferior departments; and when the deliberation con¬ 
cerned any particular province, the nobles beft acquaint¬ 
ed with that part of the empire, were admitted into the 
cabinet. The offences of the ffiff rank of nobility 
came under the cognizance of this council, as well as 
other matters of ftate. They were a kind of jury, who 
found the matters of fad, and the fovereign pronounced 
the fentence. He might, by his defpotic power, iffue 
out a warrant of death without their advice; but the 
known opinions of mankind on that fubjed bound him. 
like a law. 

To thefe great lines of the government of the Moguls, 
fome refledions may be joined.- Conqueffs made by 
incurfion, rather than by war, muff be retained by vio¬ 
lence. The fword, which obtained the empire, fupport- 
ed it under the houfe of Timur. Their fubjeds obeyed 

them 
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them from neccfiity more than from choice; and the 
lenity oi their ridrniniftration arofe more from the mild- 
nefs of their diIpoiltion 3 than from the lpirit of their re-r 
guhtio'ns. The defnotic principles of the Tartars, in¬ 
grafted upon the Mahommedan tenets of religion, led to 
force; and feemed to recognize no obedience but that 
which proceeded from fear. This circumftance obhged 
the defpot to inveft his deputies in the provinces with a 
great part of his power; and when they left his capital, 
they only did not abfolutely rile from fubjedts into princes. 

Jg£S* _ This communication of power, though in feme niea- 
fure neceilary to command the people, became dangerous 
to the prince. T he Imperial deputies began tolofe their 
allegiance in proportion to their difiance from the throne. 
1 lie governors became, in fome meafure, independent, 
though they profefied obedience to the Imperial edia.s. 
A certain portion of the revenue was remitted to court; 
iiiid the deputy, in a venal court, found frequently means 
to retain the favour of his prince, when he difobeyed his 
commands. Every idea of loyalty was, towards the 
decline of the empire, deftroyed among the people' 
of the diftant provinces, They heard of an emperor, 
as the fuperfritious hear of a guardian angel, whom 
they never behold. An indifference for his fate 
fuccceded to his want of power. A peafant, at the 
end of many months., was informed of a revolution 
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at Delhi. He ftopt not his oxen, nor converted the 
plow-fhare into a fword. He whiftled unconcerned 
along his field; and enquired not, perhaps, concerning 
the name of the new prince. 

Notwithftanding this indifference in the inferior fort, of P <m«. 
the emperor every day extended fymptoms of his fuperior 
power to the very extremities of his empire. His edids 
were tranfmitted to every diftrid; they were publicly read, 
and regiftered in the courts of juftice. They became a 
fecurity to the people againft the impofitions of the go¬ 
vernor. An appeal lay from his decifions, by a petition 
to the emperor in the hall of audience. This dodrine 
was inculcated by the edids ; and fome of the op- 
preffed took advantage of the promife of juftice which 
they contained. Their petitions, whenever they found 
accefs to the throne, were heard with the attention 
Vvhich a jealous prince pays to his own power; and 
there are many inftances in which the governors of pro¬ 
vinces have been feverely punifhed for an ad of injuftice 
to a poor peafant. Never to forgive oppreilions againft 
the help left and low, was an eftabli/hed maxim among 
all the princes of the lioufe of Timur* 

The power of difpofing of the fucceffion naturally be- o, the 
iojigs to a defpot. During his life, his pleafure is the 
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k\v. Vthen he dies his authority ceafes; but the 
ftrength of cuftom has made'his will, in favour of any 
of his Tons, a fuperior title to primogeniture. The power 
is, in forae meafure, neeeflary, A prince having an in¬ 
dependent right of fucceflbn to the throne, might be 
very troublefcme to his father in an empire eftablifhed 
on the principles which we have deferihed. The weight 
which he might derive from his hopes, would clog the 
wheels of government, which, under a fyftem of def- 
potifrn, can admit of no delays, no obftrudtions, no di¬ 
vided or limited power. Perfcnal abilities, under fuch 
a fyftem, arc more ncccfiary than under eftablifhed 
laws. A weak prince brings more calamities than a ci¬ 
vil war. A minority is dreadful; and it can fcarcc ex- 
ift, where the voice of the prince Is the living law, which 
moves the whole machine of the ftate. 

Neccftity frequently excufes, in the eyes of mankind, 
the worft of crimes. A prince of abilities, who mounts 
a throne in the Eaft by theexclufion of an elder brother, 
efcapes the deteftation of his fubjefls from the good 
which they hope to derive from his fuperior parts. Even 
fratricide lofes its name in felf-prefervation, combined 
with the public good. The greatnefs of the crime is 
eclinfed by the greatnefs of the objefi. % Succcfs is a di- 

vinldecificn; and the ftate gives up the lives of the un¬ 
happy 
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liappy fufferers, as a fa orifice to its own repofe. To be 
born a prince, is therefore a misfortune of the word and 
mofl embarrafling lunch He muff die by clemency, or 
wade through the blood of his family to fafety and em¬ 
pire. 

The Hindoos, or the followers of the Brahmin faith, M51dr : ers ' 
are in number far fuperior to the Mahommedans in Hin- 
doftan. The fyftem of religion which they profefs, is 
only perfectly known in the effed whiclx it has upon the 
manners of the people. Mild, humane, obedient, and 
induftrious, they are of all nations on earth the moft 
eafily conquered and governed. Their government, 
like that of all the inhabitants of Alia, is defpotic; 
it is, in fuch a manner, tempered by the virtuous prin¬ 
ciples inculcated by their religion, that it fee ms mild¬ 
er than the moft limited monarchy in Europe. Some 
of the reigning princes trace their families, with clear- 
nefs, above four thoufand years; many ol them, in a 
dubious manner, from the dark period which we place 
beyond the fiood. Revolution and change are things 
unknown; and aftaftinations and con {piracies never 
exift. 

Penal laws are fcarce known among the Hindoos; 0 fthe 
for their motives to bad actions are few. Temperate in 
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their living, and delicate in their couftitutions, their paf- 
flons are calm, and they have no objeeft but that of liv¬ 
ing with comfort and eafe. Timid and fubmiffive, from 
the coldnefs of a vegetable diet, they have a natural ab¬ 
horrence to blood, Induflrious and frugal, they po0e£s 
wealth which they never ufe, Thole countries, governed 
by native princes, which Jay beyond the devaluations of 
the Mahommedans, are rich, and cultivated to the high- 
eft degree. Their governors encourage industry and 
commerce ; and it is to the ingenuity of the Hindoos, 
vve owe all the fine manufactures in the Eaffi During 
the empire of the Moguls, the trade of India was carried 
on by the followers of Brahma. The bankers, feribes, 
and managers of finance were native Hindoos, and the 
wifeR.princes of the family of Timur protected'and en¬ 
couraged fuch peaceable and ufeful fubjc&s. 


Hindoo go¬ 
vernment. 


The nation of the Mahrattors, though chiefly corn- 
pofed of Raja puts, or that tribe of Indians whole chief 
bulinofs is war, retain the mildnefs of their countrymen 
in their domeftic government. When their armies car¬ 
ry dedmdtion and death into the territories of Mahom¬ 
medans, all is quiet, happy, and regular at home. No 
robbery is to be dreaded, no impofidon or obflruction 
from the officers oi government, no protection necefla- 
ry but the (hade. To be a ftranger is a fuffieient fecu- 

rity. 
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rity. Providons are furnifhed by hofpitality; and when 
a peafant is afked for water, he runs with great alacrity, 
and fetches milk. This is no ideal picture of happinels. 
The Author of the Differtation, who travelled lately into 
the country of the Mahrattors, avers, from experience, 
the truth of his obfervations, But the Mahrattors, who 
have been reprefented as barbarians, are a great and. 
riling people, fubjedt to a regular government, the prin¬ 
ciples ol which are founded on virtue. 
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STATE OF BENGAL UNDER THE MOGULS. 
Preliminary Observations . 

T H E affairs of India, though long of great ini- 
portance to this kingdom, have only very lately 
become objects of public attention. Fails x coming 
from afar made little imprefiion: their novelty could 
not rouze, nor.their variety araufe the mind. With a 
felf-deniahuneommon in a fpirited nation, we heard, 
without emotion, of the great actions of fame of our 
countrymen ; and, If we Idtcned to any detail of oppref- 
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lions committed by others, it was with a phlegmatic 
indifference, unworthy of our boafled humanity. A 
general diftafle for the fubjedt prevailed ; ari age, marked 
with revolution and change, feemed ready to pals away, 
without being fenfible of events which will render it 
important in the eyes of pofterity. 




author ° f ^ e ^ ie current of public opinion has, at length, taken 

another diredlion. Men are ronzed into attention, with 

% 

regard to a fubjedt which concerns the welfare of the 
flate. They begin to decide, in their own minds, upon 
affairs which Hand in need of the interpofition of the 
nation; and they fhew an inclination to be informed, as 
well as a vvillingnefs to corredt miftakes and to redrefs 
grievances. This confederation has induced the author 
of the following obfervations, to fubmit them, with all 
due deference, to the public. He has been, for years, a 
filent fpedlator of the tranfa&ions of the Britifh na¬ 
tion in the Eaft; and it is, from the means of informa¬ 
tion which he has poffeffed, that he hopes to give 
fomething new to the world. With hands guiltlefs of 
rapine and depredation, he affumes the pen without 
prejudice, and he will ufe it with all decent freedom • 
without fear. 


A brief ac¬ 
count 


The empire of the Hindoos over all India, came 
down from the darkeft and moft remote antiquity, 
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to the 1,70th year before the Chriftian sera, when it was 
diffoived by civil difeord and war. Bengal, like many 
other provinces, flarted up into an independent king¬ 
dom, and was governed by fuccefliye dynaflies of Rajas, 
who chiefly redded at the now defer ted capital of Ghor, 
Under thefc princes, it, continued a powerful and opu¬ 
lent kingdom, to the beginning of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, when it was firlh invaded by the Mahommedans, 
under a prince of the race of Chillagi, who pofleded the 
countries near the fource of the Oxus. The name of 
this Tartar invader was Eas-ul-dien; but he was foon 
after reduced to fubjeftion by Altumfh, the Patan em¬ 
peror of Delhi, who formed Bengal into a province, 
governed by a lieutenant, who derived his authority 
from the conqueror. 


Bengal, during the dominion of the Patans in India, 
was frequently fubjedf to revolution and change. When 
a prince of abilities fit on the throne of Delhi, it held 
of the empire; when the emperor was weak, it became 
an independent fovereignty under its governor. When 
the valour and conduct of Baber put an end to the 
government of the Patana at Delhi, feme of that race 
remained untouched in Bengal The misfortunes of 
Humaioon, in the beginning of his reign, not only 
prevented him from extending the conquefts of his 
father, but deprived him even of the thrqne which Baber 
Vgl. lit e ", had 
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had acquired; and death followed too fbon,upon his re¬ 
turn, to permit him to reduce the wealthy kingdom of 
Bengal by his arms. The glory of this conqueft was 
referred for his fon, the illustrious Akbar, who, by the 
expuliion of Daood, the laft king of Bengal of the 
Patan race, annexed it in the year 1574- to his empire. 
Viceroys from Delhi governed the kingdom, from that 
period, till the debility of Mahommed Shaw gave fcope 
to the u fur pat ion of Ali verdi; and now, by a wonder¬ 
ful revolution ot fortune, the fovereigns of that diftant 
province are created by the deputies of the Eaft India 
company. 



of Bengal. To give an enlarged idea of the fubjedt, it may not 

be improper to enquire into the mode of government, 
which the Moguls eflablifhed in the important province 
of Bengal. To impofe nothing merely fpeculative 
upon the public, the Writer of the Differtation has en¬ 
deavoured to derive his information from undoubted 
authority. He has, therefore, tranflated and annexed 
to his work, the commiffions granted by the court of 
Delhi to its principal officers in the provinces: From 
which it will appear, that the defpotifm of the houfe of 
Timur was circumfcribed by eftabliffied forms and re¬ 
gulations, which greatly tempered the rigid feverity of 
that form of government. 
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Various Tenures under the Moguls* 

T HE Mogul Tartars, when they conquered India, 
carried a fyftem of necdlary policy through the 
countries which their arms had fuhdued, Inftead mS*.' 
of feizing the lands of the vanquished, they con* 
firmed them in their pofTeflions. The number of the 
conquerors bearing no proportion to the conquered, 
fclf-prefervation obliged the hr ft to adhere together, and 
to hold the fword in their hands. Had they attempted 
to fettle in different provinces, they would have foon 
ccafed to be a people; and their power would have 
been broken by feparation. They retained, therefore, 
their military character 5 and, when they reduced a 
province, they-made the taxes paid to former princes, the 
invariable rule of their im polls. The people changed 
their lords, but if their government buffered any 
change, it was in the fubftitution of a milder defpotilm, 
in the place of the fierce tyranny of the Patans. 

Many of the Rajas, or indigenous Indian princes, had, Tributary 
from the hrfl eftablifhment of the Mahommedans in ' ;* 
India, been permitted to retain a great part of their 
ancient poffeflions, which they continued to govern by 
their own laws, without any appeal from their jurifciic- 
...... e 2 tion 
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tion to the courts of juftice eftablifhed by Jmperia 
commiflions. The only mark of homage paid by the 
Rajas, was a certain annual tribute. The houfe of 
r l imur, no lefs remarkable for their prudence than for 
their clemency and juft ice, never encroached upon the' 
privileges of the tributary princes. They found, that 
though the Rajas paid not to the crown above half the 
fum. raifed upon the fubjed, their policy, induftry, 
and good government, were fo much fuperior to 
thofe of the Moguls, that the countries which they 
poflefled, yielded as much in proportion to their ex¬ 
tent, as thofe which they had farmed out to Zemin¬ 
dars of their own nation and faith. In the two provinces 
which the Britifh nation now poflefs, and which, for the 
future, we will diftinguifh by the general name of Ben¬ 
gal, many diftrids of greater extent than any county in 
Britain, are ft ill poflefled by the aboriginal Rajas. But 
we are more rigid than the Moguls: we have encroached 
on their privileges, and annihilated their power. Dur¬ 
ing the domination of the houfe of Timur, one fourth 
of Bengal was fubjed to thefe hereditary lords. 

The diviflon of the province which was more im¬ 
mediately under the Mahomniedan government, was 
parcelled out into extenfive diftrids, called Chucklas, 
refembling, infome meafure, ourcounties; and into lefler 

div.ifions. 
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diviftons, like our ancient tithings. Thefe were lett to 
Zemindars, or farmers of the Imperial rents, who fome- 
times poflefted a whole diftrid, or Chuckla; as the Zemin¬ 
dar of Purne-a, who affirmed the ft vie and ftate of a 
Nabob, though only a farmer of the revenue, under the 
unfortunate Surage-ul-Dowla. The court of Delhi, * 
under the beft princes, was venal. A fum of money, 
fecretly and properly applied, often fecured the poflef- 
fion of his office to the Zemindar during life ; and he 
even was fometimes enabled to tranfmit it to his heirs, 
till, by length of time, they were, in fome meafure, 
conftdered as lords of their refpective diftrids. 

The farmers, however, had no leafe from the crown Their power 
of the lands over which they preftded. Their authority 
for coileding the rents from the inferior tenants, was 
derived from a written agreement, for a certain annual 
fum to be paid to the treafury, exclulive of the Imperial 
taxes. To prevent impofition on the poorer iort, in 
every diftrid there was eftablifhed a regifter, in which 
the rents and imports upon every village and farm were 
entered, and open to the infpedion of all. The regi¬ 
stered rents and imports were collected by the Crorie of 
the diftrid, who was ertabliffied in his office by an 
Imperial com million. He was accountable for the 
whole, even to the laft Dam, as the com million ex- 
prefles it, to the Fotadar or treafurer of the dirt rid, who* 
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paid them into the hands of the Devvan, or receiver- 
general of the Imperial revenues in the province. 

The rights or dues of the Dewauny, or the reve¬ 
nue paid to the crown, did not amount to above half 
the fum raifed upon the fubjeer by the great farmers, 
Thefe were, from time to time, permitted to raife the 
rents upon the inferior tenants, in proportion to the 
general improvement of the lands. The lurplus, 
which was known to government from the public're- 
giflers of the difbifts, was, in part, allowed to the gene¬ 
ral farmers, for the purpofe of building houfes for the 
hufbandmen, for furnimiiig them with implements of 
agriculture, for embanking to prevent inundations, for 
making refervoirs of water for the dry fcafon; and, in 
general, for all expences attending the improvement 
and cultivation of the lands; which otherwife would 
have rendered the accounts of government intricate and 
perplexed. 

The great farmers, however, were not permitted to 
opprefs the tenants with exorbitant rents; neither was 
it their interefl to extort from the hufbandmen fums 
which would render them incapable of cultivating their 
lands, and of living comfortably upon the fruits of their 
toil. In the Imperial officers of the revenue, the pocr 

had 
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had friends, and the Zemindar fpies upon his conduct. 
They were fuch checks upon him, that he could con¬ 
ceal nothing from their obferration. They tranfmitted 
monthly accounts of his tranfa&ions to court. If the 
tenants were able, without opprelTion, to pay the ad¬ 
ditional rent, the demands of the crown rofe at the ex¬ 
piration of the year upon the farmer, in proportion to 
the new import ; if they were found incapable of bear¬ 
ing the burden, the Zemindar was turned out of his 
office for his avarice and imprudence. 


A double revenue, it appears from what has been 
already obferved, role to the crown from the lands; the 
ancient rent, eftablirtied at the conqueft of India by the 
Moguls, and the fums which proceeded from the an¬ 
nual contrails with the great farmers. The viceroy of 
the province was verted with the power of letting the 
lands; and he was obliged to tranfmit to the receiver- 
general a record of the fums payable by each Zemindar. 
The caufe of this mode of railing the revenue is ob¬ 
vious. The detail of accounts, the making of con¬ 
trails with the inferior tenants, would have rendered 
the bulinels of government too minute and too expen- 
five ; and to have permitted the general farmers to 
manage their diftriits without either check or controul,. 
would have given birth to feenes of opprertion, 

which 
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which Fate had referved for an unfortunate people, to 
our times. The Mogul empire is now no more; and 
the fervants of the freed: nation upon earth have left the 
body of the people to the mercy of the Zemindars, 

The general farmers of diftndh were not the only 
perfons known by the name of Zemindars. Men, who 
poileffed eflates for life, and fometimes in perpetuity, 
free from all taxation, by virtue of Imperial grants, were 
diflinguifbed by the fame title. Thefe grants were 
generally given to learned and religious men, to fa¬ 
vourite fervants at court, to foldiers who had deferved 
wet! of their prince, and they were remedied by fucceed- 
ing emperors, and (eldom revoked. One fixth-part of 
the lands in Bengal had been conferred, in perpetuity, 
by different princes, on their favourites and adherents* 
Many of thefe elhtes have fallen into the Ea'ft India 
Company, from a failure of heirs; and others daily fall, 
as the property is not transferable by fale. A minute 
enquiry might greatly increafe our revenue. Many 
grants faid to be derived from the emperor, are only 
bom the governors of the province; many are in the 
pofldlkm of men who cannot trace their blood to the 
original proprietors. A fucceffion of revolutions lias 
rolled one part of Bengal upon the other; and it is 
not hitherto fettled from confuhon. 


Lands 
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Lands were held by a tenure lefs permanent, of the 
emperors of Hindoban. A firman or Imperial man.' 
date, called by the name of jagieer, was blued fre¬ 
quently to particular men. This fpecies of grant was 
for no term of years. It was given through favour, 
and revocable at pleafurc. When any perfon was 
railed to the rank of an Omrah, it was an edablifhed 
rule to confer upon him an eftate, for the fupport of 
his dignity. This, however, was nothing more than an 
aflignment on the revenues of the crown, arifing from 
a fpecided trad of land, in a didr id, named in the 
body of the grant. The grantee had no bufinefs 
with the tenants, as he never refided on the eflate 
allotted for his fubfiftence. He fent his agent every 
feafon to the public officers of the diftrid; and his 
receipt to them, for his allowance, was received by the 
Dewan, as a part of the Imperial revenue. No con¬ 
ditions of fervice, none for the maintenance of troops, 
was annexed to this grant. Thefe arc the fables of 
men who carried the feudal ideas of Europe into their 
relation of the date of India. The armies of the em¬ 
pire were paid out of the public treafury. Every pro¬ 
vince had its particular edabliffiment of troops, which 
the governors were impowered to augment in times of 
rebellion and commotion. 

Vol. 111. f During 
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During the domination of the loule of Timur, there 
was no transferable landed property in HindolWi ; 
excepting gardens, orchards, houfes, and feme Imail 
portions of ground, in the environs of great cities, for 
which merchants and wealthy tradefmfcn had obtained 
particular grants, difbnguifhed by the name of Pottas. 
This fpecies of property was repeatedly fecured by ge¬ 
neral edidts, for the encouragement of building, for the 
accommodation of citizens, and the improvement of 
towns. Grants of this kind did not always proceed 
from the crown. The governors of provinces were im- 
pavvered to iiTue Pottas, under certain limitations and 
reflridtions: the principal one of which was, that the 
ufual rent of the ground fhould be paid regularly 
by the proprietor, to the collectors of the Imperial re¬ 
venue. 

Tenures of other various kinds were common ;ti 
Bengal, as well as in the other provinces of the empire. 
An affignment was frequently granted, upon a fpecified 
tract of land, for the discharge of a certain fum ; and 
when the fum was paid, the ailignment expired. Par¬ 
ticular farms were burthened with penfions, called Al- 
tumga, to holy men and their defendants, without 
their ever having any concern in the management of the 
lands. The defpot refereed the people entire to him fell,. 
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and cdablifbed his .power by preventing oppreffion. 
Certain imports were- alfo appropriated for the main¬ 
tenance of Mullas.or priefts, for the fupport of places of 
worfhip, public fchools, inns, highways, and bridges. 
Thefe imports were laid by the receiver-general of the 
revenue, upon the different hufbandmen, in proportion 
to the rent which they paid; and the tax was dirtin- 
guiflied by the name of the importtions of the Dewan, 


Civil Officers and Courts of Jufiice » 

J N ftates fubjedt to defpotifm, the legiHative, the ju¬ 
dicial and executive power are verted in the prince. 
He is the adlive principle which exirts in the center of 
the machine, and gives life and motion to ail its parts. 
His authority and confequcnee, however, depend, in a 
great meafure, on the degreee in which he communi¬ 
cates his power to his officers. If he gives them all his 
authority, the reverence for his perfon is loft in the 
fplendor of his deputies. If he bertows only a finali 
part of his power on Iris fervants, that terror, which 
is the foundation of his government, is removed 
from the minds of his fubjedts; and a door is opened 
for commotion, licentioufnefs, and crimes. The 
emperors of India, of the' houfe of Timur, had, for 
two centuries, the good Fortune to clothe their officers 
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with that happy medium of authority which was fuf- 
£cient to govern, without the power of opp reding the 
body of the people. 

The defpotifm of Hindofian, it ought to be obferved, 
was never a government of mere caprice and whim. 
The Makommedans carried into their conquefts a code of 
laws which circumfcribed the will of the prince. The 
principles and precepts of the Goran, with the com¬ 
mentaries upon that book, form an ample body of laws, 
which the houfe of Timur always obferved; and the 
practice of ages had rendered fome ancient ufaces and 
ediits fo iacred in the eyes of the people, that no pru¬ 
dent monarch would chufe to violate either by a warn- 

i • * # i : 

ton adl of power. It was, befides, the policy of the 
prince, to protect the people from the oppreffivenefs of 
his fervants. Rebellion fprung, always from- the great ; 
and it was neceflary for him to feeure a party againfl. 
their ambition, among the low.. 

The Imperial governor of a province, known by the 
corrupted name of Nabob, in the Baft as well as in 
Europe, was an officer of high dignity and authority; 
but his power, though great, was far from being un¬ 
limited and beyond controul. He conferred titles- 
below the ratjk of an Omrah; fie was permitted to 

grant 
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grant eftates til! they ihould be confirmed by the crown. 
He appointed and di finale d at pleafure all officers both 
civil and military, excepting a few, whom we jfhaU 
have occafion to mention, who a died by com million* 
under the feal of the empire ; and fame of thefe, upon 
mifbehaviour, he could fufpend till the emperor s 
pleasure was known. He let the lands to the general 
fanners, in conjunction with, the Dewan ; but he bore 
no part in the collcdion of the revenue, but by aiding 
the Imperial officers with the military power. The 
Omrahs, who ferved under him. in the army, having 
generally, on account of the convenience,, their al¬ 
lowance from the emperor on the rents of the province, 
he had the power, for di('obedience or notorious crimes, 
to fufpend. them from their [agieers, until he fhould 
receive an an Twer from court, where the difpute was 
examined in the cabinet. In matters of jufUce, there 
relied an appeal to his tribunal, from the Cazi or chief- 
juft ice, though he feldom chofe to reverie the decrees of 
that judge. Difputes where property was not concerned, 
and where- the eftabHfhed laws had made no provifion, 
Were fettled by his authority; but lie was inferudied at 
his peril not to. turn the fubie&s of the empire out of 
the lands, tenements, or Louies, which they them- 
felves either poftefied or built, or which defeended: to- 
tliem from., their anceftors. 
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The Dewan was the officer next in dignity to the 
viceroy, in the province. He derived, his commiffion 
from the emperor, as receiver-general of the revenue. 
His office was altogether confined to the adminiftra¬ 
tion and colledlion of the Imperial rents and taxes. 
He correfpondcd with the minifter; he audited the 
accounts of the governor; and as he had entire to 
himfelf the charge and difpofal of the public money, 
he might, for good reafons, refufe to difeharge any 
extraordinary and unprecedented expences; or to iffije 
out pay to new troops, raifed without apparent ne- 
ceffity. He pr elided in the office called Dafter Ali, 
or over all the Mutafiddies, or clerks of the cheque; 
the Canongoes or public registers; Crones, or col¬ 
lectors of the larger diftridts; Fufildars, or collectors 
of the lefler diftridts; Fotadars, or treafurers; Chow- 
dries, or chiefs of diftridts ; Muckuddums, or head-men 
of villages; and in general over all the officers of the 
Imperial revenue. 




The Crorie of every Pergunna or larger diftridt, de¬ 
rived his commiffion from the emperor. His office, 
though in miniature, was the exadt counterpart of the 
Dewan; being the receiver-general of the county, if 
the name may be ufed, as the former was of the whole 
province. He was immediately accountable to the 
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Dewan, in whole office he pa (Ted lis accounts. He 
produced the receipts of the Fotadar or treafurer of the 
Peraunna or du'irid, for the fums which he had paid 
into that officer’s hands, from the collections made by 
the Fufildars, who, in the fubdivifions of the Pergunna, 
Feld offices, each of which was a counterpart of his 

own. 

The Carcunof the larger diftriffis was an officer com 1 - 
miffioned by the emperor, to fettle all matters and dis¬ 
putes between the tenants and the officers of the reve¬ 
nue, and to preferve the ancient ufages of tire Pergun- 
na. He was alfo a kind of fpy upon all their private 
as well as public tran factions; he audited their accounts 
publicly, tranfniitting copies of them monthly to court, 
attefted by the Sheickdars, Chowdries, and Canon- 
goes cf the diftridh Thefe accounts being entered 
with great regularity in the vffier’s office at Delhi, the 
emperor had an immediate view of the collections in the 
province, before the general accounts ©; the Dewanny 
were adjufted \ and this was aifo a great* check upon the 
office of the Dewan. 

The view already preferred of the mode of collecting 
the Imperial revenue, renders it unneceffiiry to defeend 
through all the inferior offices in the department of the 

receiver¬ 
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receiver-general. The revenues, it mu ft be bbferved, 
were never trafifmitted entire to the Imperial treafury in 
the capital of the province, much lefs into -that of the 
empire. The expences incurred in every diftritft were 
deducted from the receipts of the Fotadar or treafurer 
of the diftrieft; and the difburfements of the province in 
general from thole of the Dewan. The furplus alone, 
which was more or lefs according to accident, found its 
way to the Imperial exchequer. The eftimates of the 
Imperial revenues are, therefore, not the fums received 
in the exchequer at Delhi, but the grofs collections in 
every province. 

Chief-juft ice, The courts of juftice in Bengal, diftingoifhed by the 
general name of Cutcherries, were of various kinds. 
They generally received their designation from the 
officer who prefided in each, or within whole jurifdic- 
tion they were comprehended. The Author of the 
Enquiry is not fully informed concerning the powers 
of the different judges, or the mode of proceeding in 
their courts. 1 here arofe a chain of appeal from the 
loweft to the liigheft. An action might be removed 
from any of the courts below before the Cazi of the 
province, commonly called Daroga Adalit, or chief- 
juftice; and from him there lay an appeal to the tribu¬ 
nal of the viceroy. 7 
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Inferior judges were appointed by an Imperial judges, 
eommiffion, in every large difoift, and in every con- 
lidcrablc city, with whom appeals relied, from the 
courts in the country, and from the decifions of Cut- 
wals, or mayors of towns. Thefe Cash, or judges, 
were veiled with power to fummon before them all 
perfons, to examine records, public regifters, grants, 
and witnefles. They were, at their peril, to paf$ judg¬ 
ment impartially, according to the laws of the Coran, 
and the canons and regulations of the empire. They 
were impowered to make and diffolve marriages, to 
execute contrails of every kind between individuals, 
to indict punifoments, which did not extend to 
cither life or limb. They took cognizance of all riots, 
diforders, and tumults; and they were denominated the 
general guardians of the morals of the people. They 
were provided with an cflablifoment ol clerks, regifters, 
and officers of the court. They pafled judgment in 
a fummary manner, and their legal fees were one fourth 
of the matter in difputc, equally levied upon the plain¬ 
tiff and defendant. This regulation was intended to 
prevent vexatious law-fuits, as well a s to bring them 
to a ipeedv iffue. During the vigour of the Mogul 
empire, capital punifoments were hardly known in India, 

When a crime which merited death was committed, 
the Cazi, after a full proof of the fadi, by witnefles, 
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pronounced fentence againft the* guilty perlon; but, 
without the confirmation of the viceroy, it could not 
be put in execution. Though the empire fometimes 
abounded with treafon, it was never punifhed but in 
the field. 


Inferior 

officers. 


In each fubdivifion of the Pergunna or diftrid, fub- 
jed to the jurifdidion of the Gazi or judge, there was an 
inferior officer called a Chowdri, fimilar to our juftice 
of the peace. Every village had its chief-man, who 
was the conftable of his own department. A Fogedar 
was, properly fpeaking,' the commander of the troops, 
in every military ftation. He fometimes farmed the 
lands in the neighbourhood; and being the imme¬ 
diate reprefentative of the viceroy, he was confidered 
as the principal officer in his difirid. But he 
did not fit in judgment, the civil being always kept 
diffind from the military department, under the go¬ 
vernment of the Moguls, as long as it retained its 
vigour. The Zemindars or general farmers, were fome¬ 
times entrufted with the command of the troops in 
their own diftrids; but in their courts they decided 
only upon trivial difputes between the inferior hufi- 
bandmen.—Such was the government of Bengal, under 
the empire of the houfe of Timur. 
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Revenue and Commerce. 

A Brief, but it is hoped a coin prehcn five, idea bein^ Revenue ©r 
given, in the preceding fecHon, of the government B^ land 
of Bengal under the Imperial houfe of Timur, the Au¬ 
thor of the Enquiry will proceed to explain the Revenues 
and Commerce of that once fhuriihing and opulent 
kingdom. In the reign of the emperor Jehangire, the 
revenues of the provinces of Bengal and JGehar, both 
which, for the fake of brevity, we comprehend under the 
name of the former, amounted to £ 2,796,719 1 3 % 

Under his grand ion Aurungzebe 

they encrealed to - - ~ 2,911,866 7 6 

Mahommed Shufiia, who wrote an abridgment of the 
Hihory of the Empire, from the death of the illufrious 
Akbrn to the fatal invahon of Nadir Shaw, where he 
mentions the provinces which revolted during the in¬ 
dolent reign of Mahommed Shaw, eftimares the reve¬ 
nues of Bengal at fixty crorcs of Dams, or one crore and 
hity lacks of roupees, which fum is equal to f 1,875,000 
1 lie revenues of Beh&r, according to the ‘ j 

ft me writer, amounted to forty-five 
crores of Dams, or - - -* ,1,406,250 

£• 3) 2 8 j , 250 
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Increafe tin* 
<}er the em- 
pi re. 


Sum annual¬ 
ly remitted to 
Delhi. 


It appears, from the above calculation, that the reve¬ 
nues of Bengal had been gradually increafing, in the 
progrefs of the empire, through time. They continued 
ftill to increafe, under the revolted Nabobs, forne of 
whom brought into their treafury four millions of our 
money, but not without diftrefling the fubjedt, and 
plundering him of a part of his wealth. It may be ne- 
ceflary to repeat an obfervation, already made, that not 
above half the fum raifed upon the people came into 
the coffers of government. The exa£t fum tranfmitted 
annually to Delhi, before the diflblution of the empire, 
is noteafy to afcertain; but we can form fome judgment 
of the amount, from the ruinous policy of the Imperial 
court, when its ancient vigour began to decline. The 
provinces of Bengal and Behar, during fome years of in¬ 
dolence and debility, were farmed out to the viceroys, 
who paid into the treafury, one million two hundred and 
forty-nine thoufand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds feventeen {hillings and fixpence of our mo¬ 
ney. 

# 

This fum, it is fuppofed, was a medium ftruck, upon 
an average of years, of the money remitted to the trea¬ 
fury at Delhi, when the empire retained its force. But 
this ftipulated revenue, as might have been forefeen, was 
never regularly paid. The viceroys acquired an inde- 
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pendent power, by a regulation which threw the whole 
management of the province into their hands, without 
controul; and the vigour of the Imperial government, 
in proportion, declined. The country profited, how¬ 
ever, by the refradtorinefs of its governor ; if his avarice 
prompted him to raife more on the fubje6t, the latter was 
more able than before to pay the additional impofl, from 
the revenue being kept and expended in the province, 

Bengal began to flourish, under an additional load ofop- 
preflion. It yielded more to a fevere Nabob, than to the 
milder government of the empire; and being relieved 
from an annual drain of fpecie to Delhi, it became opu¬ 
lent under a degree of rapine. 

4 . 

Though defpotifm is not the mod; favourable govern- Commerce of 
ment for commerce, it flourished greatly in Bengal, un¬ 
der the juftice of the houfe of Timur. Senfible of 
the advantages which they themfelves would derive from 
a free commercial intercourfe between their fubje&s, they 
were invariably the protestors of merchants. The mili¬ 
tary ideas which they brought from Tartary, prevented 
the principal fervants of the crown from engaging in 
trade; and, therefore, monopolies of every kind were 
difeouraged, and almoft unknown. No government in 
Europe was ever more fevere againfl: foreflalling and re- 
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grating, than, was that of the Moguls in India, with 
regard to ah the branches oi commerce. A fmall 
duty was railed by the crown; but this was amply re¬ 
paid, by the never-violated fecurity given to the mer¬ 
chant. 
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Bengal, from the mildneft of its climate, the fertility 
of its foil, and the natural indufb-y of the Hindoos, was 
always remarkable for its commerce. The eafy com¬ 
munication by water from place to place, facilitated a 
■mercantile intercourfe among the inhabitants. Every 
■village has its canal, every Pcrgunna its river, and the 
whole kingdom the Ganges, which falling, by various 
mouths, into the bay of Bengal, lays open the ocean for 
the export of commodities and mapufadKires. A people, 
from an inviolable prejudice of religion, abftemious, were 
averfe to luxury themlclves; and the wants of nature were 
fupplied almoft fpontaneoufly by the foil and climate. 
The balance of trade, therefore, was, a gain ft all nations, 
in favour of Bengal; and it was the fink where gold and 
Elver difappeartd, without the lea ft profpedl of re¬ 
turn. 

All the European nations carried chiefly on their com¬ 
merce with Bengal in bullion. The Dutch, at a me¬ 
dium 
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dium of ten years, threw annually into the 
that kingdom, in bullion - - f 

The English ~ - 

The French, Danes, and Portuguefe 
The exports of Bengal to the gulphg of 
Perfia and Arabia, were very great. 

She fupplied Arabia, Perfia, Turkey, 
Georgia, Armenia, and the lefler Aha 
with her manufactures, and brought 
home annually, into her coffers, of 
gold - - 

Her trade in opium and piece goods to 
the eaftern kingdoms of Aha, to the 
Malayan and Philippine itlands, 
brought yearly a balance in her fa¬ 
vour of 

The inland trade of Bengal, with the 
upper Hindoftan and Affim 
The coafting-trade with the coafls of 
Coromandel and Malabar 


bofom of 
475,000 
192,500 
250,000 


375,000 


150,000 

250,000 

160,000 


(ct 

IxiiiOij 




The above eftimate is madedefignedly low; for were <»LsL 
we to argue from general principles, a greater fum mull 
have been imported annually into Bengal. The twelve 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds remitted annually to 

Delhi,. 
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Dslhi, never returned into the province, and, as there 
were no mines wrought in the country, the furplus of 
the revenue mufk have proceeded from the balance of 
trade. Coin, it is well known, loies greatly by fried ion, 
where little alloy is mixed with the filver, and where the 
want of paper-Curteney makes the circulation extremely 
rapid. It lofes alfo by re-coinage, which happened an¬ 
nually under the empire in Bengal. The practice of con¬ 
ceding and burying treafure, which the terrors of defpo- 
tifm introduced, has occa.fi on ed a coni! d era ble lofs, be- 
lides the quantity of fiiver and gold ufed in rich manu¬ 
factures. Thefe various Ioffes could be only repaired by 
a favourable balance.of trade; and the fum which we 
have ftated above, would barely fu.pply the wade. 



State of Bengal under the revolted Nabc-he. 


HOUGH the carafes which broke the empire were 
obvious, the decline of the power of the houfe of 
Timur was gradual and imperceptible. The feeds of 
decay were long Town before they were brought to an 
enormous growth, by the indolence of Mahommed Shaw. 
Had even the Perfian invafion never happened, the fa¬ 
bric which* Baber raifed in India was defined to fall to 
ruin. The abilities of Aurunguebe, by eftablifhing half 
a century of domed!ic tranquility in his dominions, broke 

the 
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'the fpirit of his fubjedts, whilft that of the Imperial fa¬ 
mily declined. The diftant provinces obeyed the man¬ 
dates of the court, through habit, more than through 
fear of its refentment and power; and governors, though 
deftitute of ambition, found, in their own indolence, an 
excufe for their inattention to commands which could 
not be inforced with rigour. 

The intrigues of the two Seids at the court of Delhi, of the power 
who railed and removed monarchs at pleafure, weakened 
, that refpedt for the houfe of Timur which bound the al¬ 
legiance of the fubjedt, even after their mildnefs had de¬ 
generated into indolence. Every month brought intel¬ 
ligence into the diftant provinces of the murder of one 
prince, whilft another was placed on a throne, ftill warm 
with his predeceflbr’s blood. The veil which hid def- 
potifm from the eyes of the people, was rent in twain; 
monarchs became puppets, which the minifter moved at 
pleafure, and even men, who loved flavery on its own 
account, knew not to what quarter to turn their political 
devotion. The viceroys, under a pretence of an un fet¬ 
tled fucceffion, retained the revenues of the provinces ; 
and, with fpecioiis profeflions of loyalty f or the Imperial 
family, they became polite rebels againft its autho¬ 
rity. 
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Through this debility in the Imperial line, a new 
fpecies of government role in various provinces of India. 
I he viceroys, though they a ifumed the Hate of princes, 
were fhJl the humble slaves of iomedelolate monarch, 
who fat without either power or dignity in the mid ft of 
the ruins oi Delni. *1 hey governed the people in his 
name, out they liftened not to his commands. He even 
became an inftrument of eppreffion in tlieir hands; and 
they ian&ffied the moil unpopular of their meafures by 
inducing me prince to pafs, in their own cabinet, regu¬ 
lations, which originated under the feals of the empire. 
Inftead of a revenue, they remitted to him bribes; and 
the neeeffity of his ft tuition reduced him into a tool, to 
the very rebels who had ruined his power. 

This mock form of an empire continued for many 
years; and fome provinces are ftill governed through the 
medium of a monarch that only fubfifts in his name. 
But though the Nabobs affirmed that they had ftilTatx 
emperor, the people found, in their oppreffions, that 
there was none. The check which the terror of com¬ 
plaints to Delhi had laid formerly on the condudt of the 
viceroys, was now removed; and the officers of the 
crown who had been placed between the fubjeft and 
the governor, were difeontinued or deprived of their, 
power. The inferior tenants, inftead of being fupport- 

ed 


ed by the Imperial collectors of the revenue again ft the 
avarice of the general farmers, were fubmitted, without 
red refs, to the management of the latter, and were con¬ 
sidered by him as a kind of property. 

The ufurpation of Aliverdi introduced,, more than kdiflbiu** 
thirty years ago, the above-defcribed form of govern- 
ment into Bengal, The lame policy was continued 
by his fucceflors. They owned the emperor of Delhi 
for their fovereign, but they governed the country, 
and collected its revenues for themfelves. The in- 
terpolition of the crown being removed, the indepen¬ 
dent Nabobs, who fucceeded one another either by force 
or intrigue, adopted a more fimple, but a more impoli¬ 
tic mode of collecting the rents and imports, than that 
which had been practifed by the houfe of Timur. The 
lands were let from year to year to Zemindars, who 
were accountable for the rents to the treafury, and the 
former officers of the revenue, though not annihilated, 
pbflefled neither emolument nor power. 

An intimate knowledge of the country, however, en- on thc 
abled the Nabobs to prevent their government from de- ™ cc 
generating into abfolute oppreffion. They had fenft 
enough to fee, that their own power depended upon the 
profperity of their fubjeclsj and their reftdence in the 
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an enquiry into the 

province gave them an opportunity of doing juftice with 
more expedition and precifton than it was done in the 
times of the empire. T he complaints of the injured, 
from a p-offefliptl of the means of information, were bet¬ 
ter under Rood. The Nabobs were lefs reft rifted than 
formerly, in indicting neccftary punifhments; and, aa 
they were accountable to no Superior for the revenue, 
they had it in their power to remit unjuft debts and 
taxes, which could not be borne. The miferies of Ben¬ 
gal, in fhort, were referved for other times. Commerce, 
manufactures, and agriculture, were encouraged; for it 
was not then the maxim to take the honey, by deftroy- 
ing the fwarniu 

The folly of the prince had no deftru&ive efFe& on 
the profpevity of the people. The Nabobs, carrying 
down, through their own independent government, the 
idea of the mild defpotifm of the houfe of Timur, Teem¬ 
ed to mark out to the people certain lines, which they 
themfelves did not chufe either to overleap or deftroy,. 
Many now in Britain were eye-witneiles of the truth of 
this aftertion. We appeal to the teftimony of thofe who 
marched through Bengal after the death of Surage-ul- 
Dowla, that, at that time, it was one of the ntheft, rnoft 
populous, and beft cultivated kingdoms in the world. 

The great men and merchants were wallowing in wealth 
° and 



and luxury; the inferior tenants and the manufacturers 
were Hefted with plenty, content, and eafe. But the 
cloud which has fince obfeured this funfhine was near. 

When the troubles, which ended by putting Bengal 
into the hands of the Company, firft arofe, Surage-ul- 
Dowla, a very young and inconfiderate prince, was Na¬ 
bob of the three provinces. The good fortune which 
had at firft forfaken us, returned to our arms; and, by 
the affiftance, or rather opportune treachery of Jaffier, 
one oi his generals, he was depofed and murdered. We 
railed the Traitor, as a reward for his convenient trea- 
ion, to a throne ftiil warm with the blood of his lord; 
■and tire meafure feemed to be juftified, by our apparent 
inability of retaining the conquered province in our own 
hands. 

The fortune of* Jaffier, however, did not long with¬ 
hold her frowns. Though he had treachery enough to 
ruin his mafter, he was deftitute oi abilities to reign in 
his place* His weaknefs became an excufe for a revo¬ 
lution, which had been meditated on other grounds; and 
Caftim Ali, Jaffier's fon-in-Iaw, an intriguing politician, 
was inverted with the dignity and power of his father. 
If jaffier was weak, Caftim had too good parts to be 
permitted to govern Bengal. He was depofed, and his 
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predeccffor reinftated in his place. This farce in poli¬ 
tics was adopted as a precedent. A governor, without 
a revolution in the irate of Bengal, could not anfwer to 
himfelf for idling away his time. 

1 he civil wars, to which a violent defire of creating 
r Nabobs gave rife, were attended with tragical events. 

The country was depopulated by every fpecies of public 
diflreis, ' In the fpace of fix years, half the great cities 

of an.opplent kingdom were rendered defolate; the moil 
fertile-^elds in the world lay wade; and five millions of 
harmlefs and induftrious people were either expelled or 
deftroyed. Want of fore fight became more fatal than 
.. ■ “ innate ^rbarifm; and men found themfelves wading 

through blood and ruin, when their objetf: was only 

f P oiI * But this is not the time to rend the veil which 

V # covers our political tranfuaions in Afia. , u 
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Obfervatwns o?i the 'Treaty for the jDeivanny , 
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A N ample field lay open before us; but we have Rzmkn:iy 
appropriated revolution and war to hiftory. 

Tire prefent difquifition is of an inferior kind; an en- 
quiry, which means not to irritate but to reform. Let 
it fuffice to fay,, that Bengal fufiered from difturBances 
and violent meafures; and that Fortune, though unfa¬ 
vourable, was lefs fatal, than the rapacity of avaricious 
men. Peculiarly unhappy, an unwarlike but induf- 
trious people, were fubdued by a fociety whole bufinds 
was commerce. A barbarous enemy may flay a prof- 
trate foe; but a civilized conqueror can only ruin na¬ 
tions without the fivord. Monopolies and an exclufive 
trade joined iflue with additional taxations; the unfor¬ 
tunate were deprived of the means, wliilfl the demands' 
upon them were, with peculiar abfurdity,inereafed. 


But 
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Obfm-Mions But to wander no farther into declamation; though 
the misfortunes of Bengal began with the revolutions 
and changes which fuccecded the death of Surage-ul- 
Dowla, the fyflem, which advances Bill with hafty 
Brides, to the complete ruin of that once opulent 
province, was efiablifhed feveral years after that event. 
A noble governor fent to command in Bengal, by the 
EaB India Company, arrived in that kingdom in the 
May of 1765. The expulfion of the Nabob Caffim 
Ali, and the reduction of Suja-ul-Dowla, by our arms, 
had enabled the fervants of the Company to eflablifh 
peace upon their own terms. The treaty which they 
concluded was abfurd ; and had it been lefs exception¬ 
able, it would not probably have pleafed a man, who 
went not to India to be idle. 

on die treaty 1 he various revolutions of Fortune, which had fub- 
jeded feveral of the richeft provinces of India to the 
Company’s fervants, threw the undoubted heir of the 
Mogul empire into their hands. The governor availed 
himfelf of this circumflance. Other Nabobs had convert¬ 
ed the unfortunate prince into a tool $ and it was now 
the turn of our governor to do the fame, for the benefit 
of his conflituents. Confciousor his power over the em¬ 
peror, and having the absolute diredion of a Nabob, who 
owed his elevation to the governor, himfelf, and to his own 
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'Crimes> he threw afide the farmer treaty. A perpetual 
com million. for the office of Dewan, or receiver' general 
of the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orifia was ob¬ 
tained, from Shaw Allum, for the Company. The 
office of perpetual Nabob might have been as eafily ob¬ 
tained ; but the former balanced a thou land difad van¬ 
tages, by rendering the nature of the tenure perplexed. 

In confideration of the Imperial mandate, which, 
with the revenues, conferred the government of Bengal 
for ever on the Company, Shaw Allum was to receive 
an annual penflon of three hundred and twenty-five 
thoufand pounds. The annuity was moderate to the 
lineal fucceflor of Timur. He was, at the fame time, 
guaranteed in the poffieffion of the province of Alla¬ 
habad i and thus a kind of provifion was made for a prince, 
who retained nothing of what belonged to his illuftrious 
anccftors, except the empty title of emperor of Hin- 
doftan. This treaty, however, though it dazzled with 
its fplendor, was neither folid nor advantageous in itfeffi 
The emperor, inftead of being placed at Allahabad, 
ought to poflefs the province, out of which his pre¬ 
tended vifier Suja-ul-DowIa, had been recently driven; 
or fhould that meafurc be fuppofed to inveff him with 
dangerous power, the territories of Bulwant Singh, equal 
in revenue to Allahabad, might have been conferred 
Vox. III. i upon 
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upon him. The Company, being then in poffeflionof 
all thefe provinces, might, by its fervants, have adopted 
either of thefe fyfiems. 

Shaw Aiium, To the firft meafure there are no well-founded 

obje&ions, and many advantages might be derived from 
it. The fum of three hundred and twenty-fivethoufand 
pounds might have been annually faved, which fum is 
now fent to a diftant province, from whence it never 
returns. This latter circumftance is of more real preju¬ 
dice to Bengal and the affairs of the Company, than if half 
the revenues of the province had been given to the em¬ 
peror, upon condition of his keeping his court in that 
country. Had Shaw Allum been put in poffeflion of 
the dominions of Suja-ul-Dowla, the natural inadivity 
of his difpofition, and the extraordinary expence and 
magnificence, which he is, in fome meafure, obliged to 
fupport, would have prevented him from being fo 
dangerous a neighbour as even Suja-ul-Dowla. The 
whole empire was in a ftate of rebellion; and we were 
only from convenience his friends. 

for ibe De* Arguments crowd in to fupport this pofition ; hut 

there are Bill ftronger reaions for placing the emperor 
in the territories of Bui want Singh. His refidence, in 
fuch a cafe, might have been fixed at Patna or Mon¬ 
ger; 
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geer; and our army, inftead of being cantoned at Alla¬ 
habad and Cora, two hundred miles from the frontier 
of our provinces, might have remained in Patna, in the 
center of our dominions. Bengal, had this meafure 
been adopted, inftead of lofing the penfion paid to the 
emperor, and the enormous expence of a brigade in a fo¬ 
reign country, would have been enriched by the greater 
part of the revenues of the territories of Bui want Singh ; 
for which he had paid twenty-two lacks of roupees to 
Suja-ul-Dowla, though in reality he collected double 
that fum upon the fubjedh 

The latter portion will appear more obvious from 
the following Hate. Bengal, had the meafure been 
adopted, would annually have fared, 

The penfion paid to the emperor, £. 325,000 

The expence of a brigade, - - 187,500 

Twenty lacks from the territories of 

Bui want Singh fpent at Patna, 250,000 

762,500 

This meafure alone, we may venture to affirm, would 

k 

have preferved Bengal in a rioiirifhing condition, in 
ipite of avarice and mifmanagement. It would, at the 
fame time, have been attended with many falutary 
effects in our political fyftem in India. The emperor 
would have been more immediately under our eye; lot 

though 
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though he at prefent labours under an eclipfe, he may,., 
fomc time or other, (Line forth like a comet, in the 

hands of an ambitious and able man. We are now 

» 

obliged to protect and fupport him, under manifeft dif- 
advantages. His territories border on the Mahrattors, 
Jates, and Rohillas; and he is under a perpetual appre- 
henfion from thefe nations. Had the meafure, the ad¬ 
vantages of which we have deferibed, been taken, Suja- 
uI-Dowla would have come in between him and thefe 
powers ; but, at prefent, our army at Allahabad becomes 
a fecurity to-that prince j whofe apprehenfions would 
other wife have induced him to adhere more firmly than 
he now fhews an inclination, to his treaty with the 
Company. 


State of Commerce in Bengal^ under the Company . 

owervauor,, j E profperity and opulence which Bengal enjoyed 
during the government of the houfe of Timur, and 
even under the revolted viceroys, proceeded from her lu¬ 
crative commerce,, as much as from the fertility of her foil. 
Rich in the induftry of her inhabitants, fhe became in¬ 
dependent of the partial rapine of impolitic governors, 
who plundered only to fquander away. The money, 
which entered by injuftice at one door of the treafury, 
was carried out at another by luxury. The court of the 
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Nabob was the heart, which only received the various 
currents of wealth, to throw it with vigour, through 
every vein of the kingdom . 


We may date the commencement of decline, from 
the day on which Bengal fell under the dominion of 
foreigners; who were more.anxious to improve the pre- 
fent moment to their own emolument, than, by provid¬ 
ing againft wafte, * to fecure a permanent advantage to 
the Britifh nation. With a peculiar want of forefight,, 
they began to drain the refer voir, without turning into 
it any Hream to prevent it from being exhauftcd,. 
From obfervation, we defcend to fadts. 


The annual inveftments of the Com¬ 
pany, for which no fpecie is received, 
amounts, at an average of ten years, 
to - 

Thole of the Dutch, for which the 
fervants of the Company take bills 
on Europe, for remitting fortunes 
acquired in Bengal, - 
Thofe of the French, paid for to the 
natives, in the fame way, 

Thofe of the Portuguefe and Danes, 


£, 927,500 

200,000 

350,000 

100,000 


£' 1 >577*5P° 
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£• i»577.SOo 

Bengal, it fhali hereafter appear, to 
replace all this waBe, fcarce annually 
receives in bu'Iion, - -- roo,ooo 

She lofes, therefore, yearly, to Europe, jT. 1,4.77,500 


The above eBimate of the exports of Bengal, for 
which flic receives no fpecie, is formed on the prime 
coft of her manufactures. The balance againft her 
comprehends the favings of the Company on the reve¬ 
nue, the value of Britifh exports, the private fortunes of 
individuals, which center in this kingdom. This 
ruinous commerce with Europe is not balanced, by a 
lucrative intercourfe with the various Bates of Alia. 
The increafe of the demand for the manufactures of 
Bengal, for our markets here, and the revolutions which 
{hook and greatly depopulated that kingdom, have 
raifed the price of goods. The demand vvould, upon 
this head, fink in proportion in the Eaft; but befides, 
the internal Bate of the various countries, which 
formerly exchanged bullion for the goods of Bengal, has 
been iong unfavourable to foreign commerce. 

Perfia, about thirty years ago a great and a flourifhing 
empire, has been tom to pieces, and almofl depopulated 
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hy the cruelties of Nadir Shaw; and, fince his aflaffina- 
tion, by unremitting civil wars. The few inhabitants, 
who efcaped the rage of the fword, lit down in the 
midft of poverty. Georgia and Armenia, who fharcd 
in the troubles of Perfia, fhare alfo her untoward fate. 
Indigence has fhut up the doors of commerce ; vanity 
has difappeared with wealth, and men content thera- 
ielves with the coarfe manufactures of their native 
countries. The 1 urkifh empire has long declined on 
its fouthern and eaftern frontiers. Egypt rebelled: 
Babylonia, under its Bafha, revolted. The diftraCted 
ftate of the former has almoft fhut up the trade, by ca¬ 
ravans, from Suez to Cairo; from the latter of which, 
the manufactures of Bengal were conveyed by lea to all 
the ports of the Ottoman dominions. 


The rapacity of the Bafha of Bagdat, which is en- 
creafed by the necefiity of keeping a great ftanding force to 
fuppoi this ufurpation, has environed with terror the walls 
of BiiHora, which ckcumftance has almoft annihilated 
its commerce with Syria. Scarce a caravan pafies from the 
gulph of Perfia to Aleppo once in two years; and when 
it does, it is but poor and finalI. Formerly, in every 
feafon, feveral rich and numerous caravans crofted the 
dclart to Syria; but the few that venture at prefent, 
being too weak to protect themfelves againft the wan¬ 
dering 
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Bering Arabs, are fto.pt by every tribe, and are obliged 
to purchafe fafety with exorbitant duties* Trade is in 
a manner unknown ; the merchants of- Bufl’ora are 
ruined; and there were, Baft year, in die warehoufes of 
that city, of the mama ia&u res of Bengal, to the value 
of two hundred thoufand pounds, which could not be 
fold for half the prime coft. 


<SL 
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The number of independent kingdoms, which have 
ftarted up from the ruins of the Mogul empire, has almoft 
deftroyed the inland commerce oi Bengal with the upper 
parts of Eiindoftan. Every prince levies heavy duties upon 
all goods that pafs through his dominions. The merchants, 
who formerly came down toward the mouths of the Gan¬ 
ges to purchafe commodities, have diicon tinued a trade, 
not only ruined by impofts, but even unfafe from banditti. 
The province of Oud and Aflaoi are the only inland coun¬ 
tries with which Bengal drives, at prefent, any trade* 
The former has greatly the balance in its favour againft 
us of late years, from the money expended by feven 
thoufand of our own troops, which till of late have been 
ftationed in the neighbourhood of the dominions of Suja- 
uI-Dowla, in ccnfequence of an impolitic treaty, and 
to anfwcr private views. The commerce of fait, beetle- 
nut, and tobacco, with Aftam, is almoft balanced by 
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the quantity of filk, Mugadutties and lack, which we 
receive from that kingdom in return. 

The trade of Bengal, with the kingdoms and iflands an <i t h ere . 
of the eaftern Afia, ftill continues in fome degree; but e^Arl^ 
it has been long on the decline. The coafting trade 
with the maritime provinces of Hindoftan has, upon 
various accounts, decayed. We may venture to affirm, 
upon the whole, that the balance in favour of Bengal, 
f rom all its Afiatic commerce, exceeds not annually one 
hundred thoufand pounds. The council of Calcutta 
have calculated it at lefs than half that fum. They 
eftimated, in the year 1768, the importation of bullion 
into Bengal, for the fpace of four years, at fifteen lacks 
of roupees; which amounts annually to forty-fix thou¬ 
fand pounds of our money. But the caufe of this decay 
lies more in negligence, than in the prefent ftate of the 
maritime regions and iflands beyond the eaftern mouth 
of the Ganges.. 



_ * 

To draw a conclufion from the obfervations made: Eftimaw 0 f 
Though Bengal, by her induftry, yields to EuVope, of J 
manufactures, to the annual amount of one million 
five hundred and feventy-feven thoufand five hun- 
drcc pounds, for which fhe receives nothing; yet, 
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if the balance of her trade with A fra amounts to one 
hundred thoufand pounds, fhe may frill continue to 
flouiifh under a proper fyftem of internal regulation. 

The paradox is hitherto fopportable by argument and 
proof; but there frill remain heavy articles to be 
brought into the account againft Bengal. Some of the 
articles, from their complicated nature* muft be ftated 
from opinion: Others reft on incontrovertible iacts. 

The eft i mate of the fir ft fhall be made as low as pof- 
fible: The latter are eftablifhed beyond the power cl 
cavil itfelf. 


The fpccie carried from Bengal by the ex¬ 
pelled Nabob, Gaflim All, is ftippofed 
to amount to - -, - 

Specie carried away fiy men of property, 
who have defer ted the kingdom fince 
the power of the company prevailed. 
The ex peaces of the war, for one whole 
year, in the dominions of Suja-ul-Dow- 
lo, at five lacks per month; which, 
after .deducting fifty lacks, paid by 
treaty by that prince, amounts to 


£■ 

1,2 50,000 

2,5004300 


125,000 


Carry over 


3,875,0°° 

Specie 
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Brought over £. 3 >^ 75 ) OOC> 

Specie Tent from Bengal to pay a brigade, 
confining of feven thoufand men, Ra¬ 
tioned for five years, after the peace, 
at Allahabad, at the annual expence 
of fifteen lacks - 
Specie fent from that kingdom to China 
and Madrafs, including the ex peaces 
of troops on the coaft, detached from 
the eftabjifhmcnt of Bengal 
Specie brought to England 


937j5°° 


1,500,000 

100,000 


Exported of fpecie - 
Deduct the imports of bullion for twelve 
years, at the annual fum of one hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds 


6,3.12,500 


1 , 200,000 


Decreafc in the fpecie of Bengal fince the 
accefBon of the company to the domi¬ 
nion of that kingdom 


5,212,500 


lixdii 
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This ruinous Rate of the commerce of Bengal is, by 
no means, exaggerated. To deprive every adversary oi 


argument, the calculations are, by the Author ot the 
Enquiry, purpofely rendered extremely low. A com¬ 
parative view ot the former fltuation of tuat once 
opulent kingdom with its prefent condition, will throw 
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additional light on the fubjedt. In the days of the 
empire, the balance of trade for which Bengal received 
bullion, has been eftimated at £. 1,687,500 

Dcduft the annual revenue lent in fpecie 

to Delhi - - 1,250,000 

Yearly acquifition in money * - 4.37,500 

The kingdom of Bengal, it appears, has not, in the midft 
of her misfortunes, fallen off greatly from her former ex ¬ 
ports of manufactures. She {fill fends to Europe, wi thin one 
hundred and ten thoufaad pounds a-year of the quantity, 
for which flue received the above balance of bullion, in. 
the days of her profperity,. This, had not her fpecie 
been exported, would not have impoverished her. But 
let us fuppofe that her whole currency amounted to 
fifteen millions; the entire lofs of a third part of that 
font nut ft have inevitably diftrefled her ; and an annual 
. decreafc of near half a million mu ft, if not prevented, 
in a few years, totally rain the little commerce that 
ftill remains. The proipedt is gloomy. The taxes 
mu ft be leilencd, and the ruin, which we have brought 
on an unfortunate country, will "recoil upon our- 
felves. 

o ill u ft rate the argument by companion. Were 
the paper-currency of Great Britain totally fupprefted, 
6 and 
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and her gold and filver currency, which is eftimated at feven 
millions, left for the purpofes of trade and taxation, it is 
evident, that ruinous conlequences muft enfue; but none 
will pretend to affirm, that the nation, by fuch a meafurc, 
would become one farthing poorer than before. Trade, 
however, from the want of a fufficient quantity of the 
figris of wealth and property, would be cramped in all 
its veins. The intereft of money, in fpite of laws, would 
rife to an enormous pitch. The fame want of curren¬ 
cy would, at the fame time, become fuch a check upon 
luxury, that the price of labour, and especially of provi¬ 
sions, would fall, unlefs the latter were kept up by rigo- 
roully inforcing the prefent taxes without abatement. 

The price of provifrons, in that caie, would rife every 
day, and the poor would daily become lefs able to pur- 
chafe. The people would, in a very few years, be ft rip t 
of all their property, and national beggary would be fol¬ 
lowed by national ruin. 

Bengal, from the decreafe of her fpecie, feels, in fadt, or&aguf 0 ' 
the miferics which we have in fpeculatbn juft deferibed.- 
Were not her taxes inforced by oppreffion, provisions , 
would fall in proportion to the decreafe of .wealth; fup- 
poftng the number of inhabitants and flat& of cultiva¬ 
tion to continue the lame. But the reverfc happens,, 
from our endeavouring to keep up the revenues to their 
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former pitch. The farmer cannot feli his grain without 
a price, which bears a proportion to the rents which he 
is obliged to pay, whilft his cultivation deer eafes for want 
of a fufficient flock. The confumer, at the fame time, 
mu ft have food. If he is a manufacturer or labourer, 
he muft raife his goods or his wages to anfwer the price 
of bread. T he evils of a forced (fate of fociety encreafe. 
Famine, with all its horrors, enfues, and, by fweeping 
away fome millions of wretched people, gives, to the 
unhappy furvivors, the refpite of a few years. 

Observations on Monopolies. 

^TT'HE Monopolies eftablifhed by the fervants.of the 
Company in Bengal, furnifh an ample field for ani- 
madverfion. But other writers have already occupied 
that province. The brevity which the Author of the 
Enquiry has preferibed to his work, induces him to pafs 
lightly over ground that has been trodden before. It is 
fuperfluous to infill upon the prejudice which Monopoly 
has done to the natural rights of the natives, and to the 
privileges which they pofleffed, by prefeription, from 
Defpotifm itfelf. d his part of the fubjedl has been 
handled witli ability by others: we fhall flightly touch 
upon what has efcaped their obfervation. 

Salt, 
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Salt, in almoft every country, is one of the neceftarics on CiQ rain- 
of life. In Bengal, which Rill contains near fifteen mil¬ 
lions of people, the confumption of this article mu ft be 
very great; for, befides what they ihemfdvcs con fume, 
they mix great quantities with the food of their cattle. 

Salt is produced by filtrating the earth near the mouths 
of the Ganges, and by then boiling the water which is 
impregnated with faline particles. The procefi is fimple 
and cheap, where wood for fuel cofts nothing. The 
low price at which fait could be conveyed through all 
the branches of the Ganges, rendered it an advantageous 
article of trade with the inland ports of Hindoftan. 

Great quantities were fent to Benaris and Mir z a pour,, 
from the markets of which, the provinces of Qud and 
Allahabad, the territories of the Raja of Bundela, and 
of all the petty princes of the kingdom of Malava, were 
fupplied. This trade, by a feciety of Monopolies in 
Calcutta, was feized in the year 1765. Avarice got 
the better of prudence; and a rage for prefect gain cut 
off all future profpeftsw The article of fill was railed 
two hundred per cent and the foreign purchafers, find¬ 
ing that they could be fupplied at a much cheaper rate 
with rock-fait from the dominions of the Rob ilia:; near 
Delhi, this valuable commerce at once was loft. 
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Ecetle-nut and Tobacco have, by the ftrength of ha¬ 
bit, become almoft neceffarxes of life in Hindoftan. The 
firft is produced in many parts of the Decan ; and the 
latter is cultivated over all the empire. There was, 
however, a confiderable exportation from Bengal in thefe 
articles; and it, unfortunately for that country, attracted 
the notice of the Monopolies. But, as if Monopolies 
were not fufficient to deftroy the inland commerce of 
Bengal, with the reft of Hindoftan, an edid was iffued, 
in the year 1768, prohibiting all the fervants of the 
Company, the free merchants, Armenians, Portuguefe, 
and all foreigners whatfoever, from carrying goods be¬ 
yond the limits of our province, under the pain of con- 
fifeation, and the fevereft punilhments in Bided on their 
agents. 

The Court of Diredors, it is but juftice to declare, 
have invariably oppofed the above-recited deftrudive 
monopolies. But the commands of fugitive and tran- 
fient mafters arc weak in oppofition to intereft. The 
iiuduations in Leadenhail-ftreet, deprived the mandates 
which iffued from it of all their authority ■ and the pre- 
fidency abroad frequently received orders, from their 
conftituents at home, with the fame inattention that the 
Nizam of Golconda would pay to the Firm An of the 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate Shaw All urn. The Directors, in ffiort, are 
only to blame in an acquiefcence to a difobcdience to 
the orders of their predecefiors in office. Carrying free 
quently the animofity of prior contention into their 
men hires, they forgot the attention due to their own 
power, in the pleafure of feeing a flur thrown on that of 
their opponents. They are alfo blameable for the fuf- 
picious veil of fecrecy with which they affebt to cover 
their affairs. T he door of information is, in fome mca- 
fure, fhut up ; the inferior fervants are precluded, by an 
ill-founded fear, from laying open to them the hate of 
Government abroad, and it was perhaps the in ter eft of 
their fuperior fervants to conceal a part of the truth. 
Subftantial darknefs has by thefe means fettled on ob¬ 
jects, which, it is even the intereft of the Company, as 
well as of die nation, ffiould be known to the world. 

Mode of colkSUng the Revenues. 

^JPITE princes, whom we railed in Bengal, vanifhed 
imperceptibly from their thrones. Light and unfub- 
ftantial as the {hew of power with which., as in deriilon, 
we inverted them, they difappeared, like Romulus, but 
without a ftorm. The benefits derived from former re¬ 
volutions, created a love of change; and the angel of 
You III. ' 1 ^ death, 
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death, if not our friend, was opportune in his fre¬ 
quent vifits to the Mufnud. In the courfe of five 
years, three Nabobs expired; and the unfledged fo- 
vereign, who acceded to the nominal government of 
Bengal on the March of 1770, has enjoyed alrea¬ 
dy, confidering the times, a long reign. Nabobs, to 
own the truth, are ufelefs; and they are difmifled to 
their fathers, without either ceremony or noife. 

Nabobs* In the year 1765, upon the demife of Jaffier, whom 

we had, for the firft time, raifed in 1757 to the go¬ 
vernment for his convenient treachery to his mafter, 
Nijim-ul-Dowla, his fon by a common proftitute, was, 
in the eighteenth year of his age, placed upon the 
throne, in the capital of Murfhedabad. Soon after the 
acceflion of this prince, a noble governor, on the part of 
the Company, arrived at Calcutta, and executed the treaty 
which has furniflied materials for a preceding fedtion. 
Mahommed Riza, a man of lefs integrity than abilities, 
was made prime minifter; activity being a virtue more 
neceffary to the intention of his creation than honefty.. 

The wretched Nijim-ul-Dowla was a mere name; a 
figure of ftate more defpicable, if portable, than the 
meannefs of his family and parts. The whole executive 
government turned upon Mahommed Riza. A reiident 
was fent from Calcutta to check the accounts of the 
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nominal government; as it one man; jvho knew very 
little of the language, manners, and opinions of the 
people, could prevent the frauds of an artful minifter, 
and ten thoufand of his dependents, verfetl in the manage¬ 
ment of finance. The confequence might he forefeen 
with little penetration. Unable, and perhaps unwilling 
to oppofe the current, the refident fell down with the 
flream, and became fo far a check upon Mahommed, 
that he appropriated to himfelf a part of what the mi- 
nifter might othervvife have thrown into his own trea- 
fure. 



Mahommed Riza, as a final 1 fa 1 ary of office, received 
annually one hundred and twelve thoufand five hun¬ 
dred pounds, with three hundred and feventy-five thou- 
fand pounds a-year to be diftributed in penfions among 
his friends. The minifter, with his other good quali¬ 
ties, had no local attachment to friends. They were of 
various complexions and religions; fair-faced Euro¬ 
peans, as well as fwarthy Indians; and, though profeii- 
ing Mahommedaniun himfelf, he was fo far from being 
apt enemy to the uncircumcifcd, that it is laid the mofl 
of his penfions and gratuities were beftowed on good 
Chriftians born in Great Britain and Ireland. ‘ Mahom¬ 
med, however, did not take up his whole time with acts 
of benevolence to our nation. He applied himfelf to 
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bufincfs y and he was more rigid in executing the 
government which the revolted Nabobs had ertablifbed 
in Bengal, than fond of introducing innovations more 
favourable to the profperity of the country. 


The Nabobs of Bengal, it has been already obferved, 
began the ruinous policy of farming out the lands an¬ 
nually y leaving the wretched tenants to the oppredion 
and tyranny of temporary Zemindars. At the com¬ 
mencement of every year, there is a general congrefs of 
all the great farmers, at the capital of Bengal; which 
meeting is, in the language of the country, called Punea. 
The objedt of the congrefs is to fettle the accounts of the 
former year, and to give the lands for another, to the 
higheft bidder. The competition between the farmers 
is favourable to the private intereft of Mahommed Riza, 
and his friend the refident; but it is deffruffive to the 
poor, and confequently to the Company’s affairs. 


The charge of travelling, from the more distant 
divisions of the province, and the expence of living in 
the capita], are but a very inconsiderable part of the loft 
of the farmers in this vifit to court. Pretences are never 
wanting to intimidate them, on account of their pad; 
conduct; and where no competitors offer of themfelves,. 
iome are created by the minifter, to raife anxiety and 
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terror. Prefents are an infallible remedy for quafhing 
all enquiries into former oppreffions; and a bribe 
fecures to them the power of exercifing, for another 
year, their tyrannies over the unhappy tenants. It 
would he endlefs to trace the intrigues of the farmers 
upon this occafion: it would be difficult to expofe all 
the artful villany of the minifter. The Zemindars, 
however wealthy they may be, feign fueh poverty, as not 
to be able to make up the balances of the preceding 
year. They have even been known to carry the farce 
fo far, as to fuffer a fevere whipping before they would 
produce their money. 


The avarice of Mahommed Riza is the cauie of this 
unmanly behaviour in the wretched farmers. When 
they feem rich, the import is raifed ; and the bribe muff 
in proportion be greater. Their love of money is often 
more powerful than the fear of bodily pain. When 
they have long groaned under the laffi, fome banker or 
money-broker appears, who, for the exorbitant intereft 
of ten per cent, per month, difeharges the debt. The 
farmer, by fuch means as thefe, often deceives the vigi¬ 
lance of the minifter and reftdent, and obtains his lands 
for another year, becaufe no one elfe will offer a funa 
which the pofteftor finds fo much difficulty to pav, 
A friend, in the fecret, gives fecurity for the rents; 
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an'd a prefent, thrown into the hands of the minifler, 
Stipends, for the time, the difeipline of the whip, 

Jn the year 1767, the Author of the Enquiry, who 
refided, at the time, in Bengal, had the curiofity to 
calculate the expence of the Bundubuft, or yearly fettle- 
roent. He formed his ehimate from the accounts of 
various Zemindars, and lie avers, without exaggeration, 
that the expeaces amounted to twenty-feven and one- 
half per cent, of the rents of their lands; which 
may amount to a million fterling. Thefe trivial per¬ 
quisites were ilia red between Mahommcd Riza, his 
friends, and the bankers of Murftiedabad, The place 
of the Company’s red dent at the Durbar, or the court 
of the Nabob, was honestly worth one hundred and 
fifty thou land pouuds a-year, 

Thefe embezzlements and fraudulent practices were 
not, however, fo detrimental to the Company’s affairs, 
from the a final decreafe in the revenues, as from die 
general depravity of manners, and the oppreffions which 
they introduced. When the fources of government are 
corrupted, they poifon the whole ft ream. Every petty 
officer in the ft ate, every clerk of the revenues, affirmed 
the tyrant in his own department. Juffcice was totally 
fu(pended; and the fear of being plundered by a fupe- 
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rior, was the only check that remained againft the 
commiflion of the moft atrocious crimes. Every in- 
fiance of abftaining from the raoft cruel opprefiions, 
proceeded from indolence : every a£h or tyranny from 
the love of money. The diftemper of avarice, in the 
extreme, feemed to infetS all, whom the wrath of God 
again ft a devoted people, had placed in power. 

The consequences of this mode of letting the lands 
of Bengal, were fuch as might, with little forefight, 
have been expected ; had not ftronger imprefiions, than 
thofe of reafon been neceftary to convince men of a 
profitable error. Nothing in the conquered provinces 
was premeditated but rapine. Every thing, but plun¬ 
der, was left to chance and neceffity, who impofe their 
own laws. The farmers, having no certainty of holding 
the lands beyond the year, made no improvements. 
Their profit mu ft be immediate, to fatisfy the hand of 
Avarice, which was fufpended over their heads. Im- 
prefted with the uncertainty of their fituation, they 
raifed the rents, to the laft farthing, on the wretched te¬ 
nants ; who, unwilling to forfake their ancient habita¬ 
tions and houfehold gods, fubmitted to impofitlons 
which they could not pay. They looked up to Hea¬ 
ven in their diftrefs; but no redrefs remained for the 
wretched. 

Year 
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Year after year brought new tyrants, or confirmed the 
old, in the practice of their former oppreffions. The 
tenants being, at length, ruined, the farmers were un¬ 
able to make good their contracts with government. 
Their cruelty to their inferiors recoiled, at length, on 
thcmfelvcs. Many of them were bound to flakes and 
whipped; but their poverty ceafed to be feigned. 
Their complaints were heard in every fquare of Murlhe- 
dabad; and not a few of them expired in agonies, under 
the lafh. Many of the inferior tenants, reduced to de- 
ipair, fled the country, hoping to derive from other 


defpotifms, that lenity, which our indolence, to fpeafe. 
the beft of ourfelves, denied. Thofe that remained 
were deprived of the fmall flock neceffarv for cultiva¬ 
tion ; and a great part of the lands lav wafle. Every 
governor thought it incumbent upon him to keep up the 
revenues to their former pitch; but, in fpitc of the per¬ 
mitted cruelty of Mahommed Riza, they continued, 
every year, to decreafe. It could not have happened 
other wife; unlefs Heaven had wrought miracles as a 
reward for our virtues. 



Wretched 
Ibw of the 
country. 


In proportion as an Unfortunate people became left 
able to bear the eflablifhcd taxation, the modes of 
collecting it became more opprefilve. Seven entire 
battalions .were added to our military eflablifhment to 
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inforce the collodions. They carried terror and ruin 
through the country; but poverty was more prevalent 
than obftinacy every where. This new force became 
an enormous expence to the Company ; and the un¬ 
natural preflure on the people railed the price of pro* 
vifions. The manufacturers, to be able to purchafe 
bread, fhewed an inclination to raife the price of their 
goods. It was foon perceived that, fhould this be per¬ 
mitted, the manufactures of Bengal would not an- 
fwer in Europe, fo as even to indemnify the Company 
for prime coft, for duties and other expences, exclufive 
of the profit which a commercial body had a right to 
exped. The prices muft be kept down; but this 
could not be done without violence. Provifions became 
daily dearer; and the demand for goods encreafed. 

The officers chiefly employed in the management of 
the revenues, being needy adventurers from Perfia and 
the upper India, carried avarice, as well as the arbitrary 
ideas of their own diflraded governments, into their de¬ 
partments. Solicitous to obtain an immediate advan¬ 
tage to themfelves, they forgot the interefl: of their 
employers; and pradifed every fpecies of rapine and 
violence on the timid inhabitants of Bengal. The 
wealth, which, in the fpace of a few years, they accu¬ 
mulated, enabled them to return into their native 
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countries; and thus they furnifhed another caufe of the 
decline of fpecie in the kingdom. Thefe foreign col¬ 
lectors maintained a numerous train of needy depen¬ 
dents, who, under the protd&ion of their tyrannical 
mailers, afTumed the privilege of rapine and peculation. 
Venality ceafed to be a crime; and dexterity in the art: 
of impofition, was deemed a recommendation to the firth 
offices of truft. 

Mahommed Riza made it his invariable policy tO’ 
keep the fervants of the Company in ignorance of the 
true Hate of affairs; and when any deception was prac¬ 
ticed, another was formed to conceal it from view. He 
entered into a coilufion with many of the farmers. 
Occafional accounts were framed ; and the ufual ac¬ 
counts were ftudicufly involved in inextricable confu- 
fion. Men, averfe to trouble, throw them afide; and 
negledt their duty in their indolence. The fervants of 
Mohommed Riza not only cfcape cenfure, but retain 
their places; and thus iniquity furniifies to itfelf a new 
field, for a repetition of its execrable talents. 

To inveftigate the various demands and extortions 
of the Aumins, or the protedors of the people, who, in- 
ftcad of defending, pillage their charge, would be end- 
kfs. Thefe, by a coilufion with the Zemindars, prey 
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with them on the tin fortunate tenants. The Go- 
mafias, or agents, Dellols, Pikes, Pikars, Burkandaz, 
and other vermin, employed in the collection and in- 
veftment, eftablifh a thoufand modes of oppreflion and 
extortion. An ignorant and unhappy people fee thefe 
officers of government through the medium of fear; 
and comply, in melancholy filence, with their exorbi¬ 
tant demands. No collector, not even his principal 
fervant, travels over any part of his diftridt, without 
impofing upon the village in which he chufes to reft, a 
tax of rice, fowl, kid, fruits, and every other luxury of 
the table, for himfelf and his dependents. He alfo 
levies fines, at pleafure, for frivolous offences, and under 
various, and often falfe pretexts. The crime confifts, 
in the ability of the perfon to pay the fine; and no¬ 
thing but excefs of mifery and poverty is fafe from the 
griping hand of Avarice. 

The Zemindars, or principal farmers, copy the 
officers of government, in tyranny. The Riots, or 
wretched tenants, are forced to give their labour gra- 
tuitoufiy, to this tranfitory lord of a year, whenever he 
chufes to employ their toil in his fields, when their 
own farms lie wafte for want of cultivation. There is 
not one article of confumption with which the poof 
tenants are not obliged to fupply the general farmer. 
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The quantity brought is frequently more than his' 
coni'umpt demands j and, iii thefe cafes, they are forced, 
under the mfpedlion of his fervants, to carry their own 
property to market, and to difpofe of it for the nfe of 
their lord. They even frequently raife or fall'the ex¬ 
change upon the roupees, again ft the wretched hufband- 
men; and, without even the ftrength of cuftom, they 
exadl, from the lower fort, fees upon births, marriages, 
end contfa£ts. ’ There is fcarce- an occurrence upon 
which they have not invented arbitrary imports. 

Negligence' The Company, having-never examined intoThe real 

*%»• tenures by which many poficf 3 their lands, left an ample 
held for fequertration, fraud, and encroachment. The 
Talookdurs, or the Favourites and dependents of r former 
Nabobs, hold, by grants from their patrons, ex ten five trails 
of land. Some of thefe grants convey a kind of freehold;,, 
others, cflates at a very Jo w rent, pofiHTmg, befides, par¬ 
ticular exemptions and extraordinary im muni ties, Thefe 
alienations Were never valid, in the days of tile empire, 
without being renewed by every viceroy; arid no good 
reafon remains, why they ihould now exift, as the 
illegal means of oppreilion, in the hands of petty ty¬ 
rants. They have even added encroachment upon the 
‘adjacent lands, to the iujuflice by which they polFefs 
rheir oWn; and they have p re fumed to lav tolls ori 
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ferries, and imports upon markets, even beyond the 
limits of their impetfc$. grants. This encroachment 
on the rights of the Company is, however, a kind of 
benefit to the people. The pofleffor of the grant, cor - 
fiders the lands which it defer ibes, as his own property; 
arid he is, from a natural felMmefs, more a friend to his 
inferiors than the fugitive Zemindar of a year. 

.1 jii p *< v #iv*i 1 ♦v>?{ 1 Ji* ■ j* VjvJiv. * *•> • * '* V. J s i . *' 

To render clear affairs hitherto little underftood, we jomatafr* 
muff delcend into, more particulars. The frauds and 
oppreffions committed in Bengal, in the collection ol the 
revenue, are as various as they are without number. 

The interior policy fubfifting in that kingdom, will 
throw new light on ti e fubjedt. Some of the lands in 
Bengal go under the defignation of Coniar, having no 
native tenants, being cultivated by vagrant hufbandmen, 
who wander from place to place in queif of labour. A 
farmer takes frequently large tra&s of thefc lands upon 
contract, He obliges himfelf to be anfwerable to go¬ 
vernment for the produce ; but he keeps the accounts 
himfelf. The vagrant hufbmdmen whom he employs, 
having neither, implements oi agriculture nor flocA are, 
from time to time, fupplied with fmall films by the farmer, 
and, when the harveft is gathered in, he appropriates to 
himfelf two thirds of the crop; after paying himfelf from 
the remainder, for the intereft of the Rims advanced to 
the vagrants. The accounts delivered in to government 
■. ' ■ contain 
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contain every thing but the truth; and tins mode, 
from our indolence, becoming mo ft profitable to the 
Zemindar, he wifiies to depopulate the country, in 
feme meafure, for his own gain. 

The lands, which are under the immediate manage¬ 
ment of government, are, in the language of the coun¬ 
try, called Cofs. They differ from the Comar in vari¬ 
ous particulars. Stewards are appointed to fuperintend 
them, without the power of making new contracts with the 
tenants, or of railing upon them the rents, being account¬ 
able only for the rents of the lands, as they ftand upon 
the rolls of the diftri&. Thefe rolls* however, are in ge¬ 
neral falfe and defective. Some lands, to ferve particular 
friends, are greatly under-rated; and others are entirely 
concealed by the add refs of the ftewards. To grant cer¬ 
tain immunities to the ftewards themfelves, was formerly 
much in practice. They were permitted to poflefs, for 
their fubfiftence, gardens, paftures, ponds for fifh, and 
fields for rice. Thefe privileges have been greatly en¬ 
larged fince Bengal fell under the Company; and the 
ftewards have fixed no decent bounds to their encroach¬ 
ments. 


The lands diftinguilhed by the name of Rio tty, are 
poffefied and cultivated by the native inhabitants under 
Zemindars, or farmers, who contract for them with go¬ 
vernment for an annual fum. The rents are partly le¬ 
vied. 
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vied on a meafurement, and partly on the various pro¬ 
ductions which are fent to market, and converted into 
money by the farmer. The ruinous effects of this mode 
of collecting the revenue have been already explained. 
There are, befides, great quantities of wafte lands, which 
are of two kinds; lands ftruck oft the public hooks, 
at a former period, which are now cultivated, but 
not brought to account; and fuch as are really 
wafte, which comprehend at leaft one fourth pait of 
Bengal. Of the former there are many large fertile 
tracts, well cultivated, which have been appropriated by 
Zemindars and their dependents; and they find means, 
in their accounts, with an indolent government, to avoid 
all icr'utiny into their ufurpations. 
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To add to the mifmanagement, lands are fet apart for and en- 
slmoft every officer under the government; a mode or 
felary which makes no appearance upon the annual ac¬ 
counts, but which, notwithftanding, amounts to more 
than all the apparent charges of collection. Great hurt 
arifes to the revenues from this practice, and the 
abufe fubfifts without reformation. The lands of all 
the officers ought inftantly to be refumed, and their fa- 
laries to be paid out of the exchequer. Many ot the 
collectors have alfo impofed partial duties upon the fub- 
jeCt; and thus have added oppreffion and injuftice to 
the people, to their ufurpations upon government. 

4 Juftice 
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Juflicc is fullered to be greatly perverted by -the offi¬ 
cers above fpecificd, and others, who, from their inhe¬ 
rent art or abilities, fubftitute their own decifions where 
government have eftablifhed no legal judges. The cuf- 
tom of impofmg molds and fines, in all cafes, is an in¬ 
tolerable grievance to a wretched people. The rich fuf- 
fer, by having money to give; the poor, by being de¬ 
prived of reftitution, becaufe they have none. Every 
Mahommedan, who can mutter over the Coran, raifes 
hirpfelf to a judge, without either licence or appoint¬ 
ment; and every Brahmin, at the head of a tribe, diflri- 
butes juftice according to his own fancy, without con¬ 
trol. The latter threatens the ignorant with the 
dreadful punifhment of excommunication; and thus his 
own moderation becomes the meafure of the fums which 
he receives from an unfortunate race of men. 

Such, in the year 1767, was the true Bate of Bengal: 
but, it is to be hoped, that the regulations of 1770 
have reformed many abufes. A plan was in that year 
digefted, and begun to be carried into execution by men 
who could not be Grangers to any one of the above 
particulars; though, from their fir id adherence to the 
regulations of a noble governor, to which they were 
tied down by exprefs orders from the Court of Di- 
redors, the abufes were permitted to cxift till the 
country was beggared and depopulated. The efted 
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which the plan may have, cannot yet 'be edimated 
with precision. Were we, however, to judge from 
the improvements in Burdwan, which: has been under 
the management of a very able fervant for fome years 
paft, and has greatly encreafed in revenue and popula¬ 
tion, the new regulations will be attended with very con- 
fiderable advantages to the Company, But even Burd¬ 
wan owed part of its profperity tothemifery and did refs 
of the fur rounding diftrich. The plan adopted will be 
far from effe&uating the reformation and encreale of the 
revenue which are now required; lor the balance of the 
revenue could, in the year 1770/ hardly difeharge the 
four hundred thou fa nd pounds paid annually to govern¬ 
ment. If our information is jud, what mighty advan¬ 
tages have the Company derived from their great acqui-' 
fitions in Bengal ? 


cv 


Jdea of the prefent Government of Bengal. 

QP H E total fufpenlion of all judice, among the natives Total or- 
of Bengal, was another caufe of national decay, ahjXif 
Men who retained fome property in fpite of the vio¬ 
lence of the times, indead of being protected by Bri- 
tilh laws, found that they had not even the judice of a 
defpot to depend upon when they were wronged. The 
officers of the Nabob, as they were called, com- 
Vol. III. n mitted 
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mittcd every fpecies of violence, under the pretence of the 
orders of the Company. When any perfon complained 
to the governor and council, he was referred back to 
thofc very men of whom he had complained. The 
heavy crime of having appealed to Britifli juft ice was 
thrown in his face, by oppreftbrs who were at once 
judges and party; and ruin and corporal puniftiment 
were added to his other wrongs. The fpirit which 
afierts the natural rights of mankind, was called info- 
knee, till it was totally broken by oppreftion; and men 
were even cautious in venting their complaints in fecret* 
fearing that tire very walls of their moil private apart¬ 
ments had cars. 
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the'conipa-' ^hefe grievances, however, proceeded not from the 
By’sgover- inhumanity of the Britifli governors in Bengal The 
Author of the Enquiry can aver, from perfonal know¬ 
ledge, that the fucceffors of a certain noble lord were 
men of probity and honour, enemies to oppreffion and 
cruelty of every kind. But the whole weight of fuch a 
monftrous and heterogeneous chaos of government, con¬ 
fiding of military, political, commercial and judicial 
affairs, falling upon the ihoulders of men unexperienced 
in the regulation and management of the great machine 
of ft ate, it was importable for them to give the neceftary 
attention to all departments. The multiplicity of af~ 
* feirs 
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fairs overwhelmed them with its weight; and the 
kingdom differed mere from a total want of fyftem, 
than from any premeditated defign. 


The con its of juftice, which the Wifdotti of the ho nfe 
of 'Timur had eftablifhed in the cities, and various divi- 
fiohs of the provinces, were either annihilated, or they 
loft their power under the fummary defpotifm of the 
revolted Nabobs, Mahommed Rizn, as the affine 
minifter, had the whole executive power in his hands; 
and thofe who retained the name of judges were only 
the executioners of his partial and violent decjdons. The 
Company’s governor could not, in the nature of things, 
enter into the caufe of every individual, in a very popu¬ 
lous kingdom. When he confulted his own eafe, he 
yielded to a kind of necefifty ; and he had to his own 
confcience the plaufible excufe of having remanded the 
complaints to the judgment of a man who was per- 
fe&Iy acquainted with the manners, cuftoms and pre¬ 
judices of the natives. 


But even friendfinp itfelf will not permit the Writer 
of the Enquiry to juftrfy the political condmft of any 
of thofe men who poficftld the fupreme power in Ben¬ 
gal. Many regulations, obvious in themfclm, might 
have been formed; many pernicious praelices be abo¬ 
il 2 lifhed. 
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lifiled, which have been continued either through neg¬ 
ligence or motives of another kind, Among the latter, 
ought to be numbered the cuftom of finking roupees 
every year, and bluing them out at five per centum 
above the real weight and ftandard. To explain the 
fubje< 3 :, a dry difiertation mild be introduced. The 
new-coined roupees are iflued from the mint at fixteen 
per centum more than the current roupee; a coin metely 
imaginaryj for the convenience of reducing all money to 
a certain denomination. The Sicca roupee, as the coin 
is called, continues to circulate, at the above value, till 
towards the latter end of the firft year. The dealers 
in money, as the roupee lofes three per centum of its 
value at the beginning of the fecond year, refufe to re¬ 
ceive it in payment, without a dedudtion of one or two 
per centum as it advances to that period. 

In the beginning of the fecond year, the roupee, by this 
moft prepofterous of all regulations, has loft three per 
centum of its imaginary value. In this manner it continues 
gradually to fall, till the third year after coinage; and, 
from that time forward it remains at eleven per centum, 
the intrinfic value of the filver. The poft'eftor of the 
roupee may then, upon the payment of three, per cen¬ 
tum to the mint, have the fame re-coined into a new 
Sicca of the imaginary value of fixteen per centum. 

This 
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This gain of two per centum is intended as an induce¬ 
ment to bring in the filver, that the government may 
have an opportunity, every year, of robbing the public 
of three per centum upon the greater part of their cur¬ 
rent fpecie. To fupport this moft iniquitous fyftem, 
the revenues are diredted to be paid in the new Sicca 
roupees, other wife the money-changer will make fuch 
deductions, as muff occasion a very confiderable lofs to 
the unfortunate people. This evil is attended by an¬ 
other. The courfe of exchange in the markets varies 
toward the worft, from this cruel regulation by go¬ 
vernment, from combinations among the bankers, and 
the demand for particular roupees to difcharge the reve¬ 
nue.. 

This mode of levying an annual tax on the filver cur- the 
rency, is not of the invention of the Britifh governors 
of Bengal. The regulation derived its firft exiftence 
from the well-known bankers, the Jaggat Seats of Mur- 
fhedabad, in the fhort reign of the inconfiderate Surage- 
ul-DowIa. The error lies in its being adopted. But 
we drop this part of the fubjedt, and return to the pre- 
fent Bate of government. To do juftice to the Court 
of Directors, their repeated orders have checked the vio¬ 
lence and rapine of the nominal government of the Na¬ 
bob. Some of the Company’s fervants fuperintend, in 
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various divifions of the country, the collection of 
the revenue. The penfion, and emoluments of Ma~ 
hommed Riza have been lefeted with his power, 
I he kingdom, in point of civil regulation, if civil 
regulation can exift without regular courts of juftice, 
is on a better footing than before. But much re¬ 
mains to he done 1 The diftrefles of an unfortunate 
people continue to increafe, through caufes which mult 
be explained. 


General Obfervaliom, 

^jjpHE idea of the prefent flate and government of 
Bengal conveyed, in the preceding fe&ions, jufti- 
hesthc following conclufion, That the Company, in the 
management of that great kingdom, have hitherto mil- 
taken their own intereft. To increafe the revenues was 
the point to which their fervants invariably directed their 
attention; but the means employed defeated tlieir views, 
.Hit. became ruinous to a people whom their arms had 
fubdued. Though they exported the fpecie, though 
they checked commerce by monopoly, they heaned op- 
predion upon additional taxes, as if rigour were rtecef. 
fary to pow er. ■ 
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Much penetration was not neceflary to difcovcr, that 
it was not by the revenues of Bengal alone that either the 
Britifh nation or the Company were to be enriched. A 
country deftitute of mines, deprived of foreign com¬ 
merce, muff, however opulent from better times, in the 
end be exhaufted. The tranfitory acquifition, upon the 
Opinion that all the fpecie of Bengal had centered in 
Great Britain, would have no defirable effect. The fu¬ 
gitive wealth would glide through our hands; and we 
would have only our folly to regret, when the fources 
would happen to become dry. Bengal, without ruin to 
itfelf, could fpare none of its fpecie; and the obje<fts to 
which our aim fhould have been directed, are as obvious 
as they are falutary. We ought to have encouraged 
agriculture, the trade with the relT of Afia, and internal 
manufacture. 

Agriculture conftitutes the wealth of every Bate, not 
merely commercial. Bengal, a kingdom fix hundred 
miles in length, and three hundred in breadth, is com- 
pofed of one vaft plain of the mo ft fertile foil in the 
world. Watered by many navigable rivers, inhabited 
by fifteen millions of induftrious people, capable of pro¬ 
ducing provifions for double the number, as appears 
from the defarts which oppreflion has made; it fee ms 

marked; 
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preceding 


marked ouf, by the hand of Nature, as the moft advan¬ 
tageous region of the earth for agriculture. Where taxes 
are moderate, where fecurity of property is joined to a 
rich foil, cultivation will encreafe, the ncceflarjes of life 
will become cheap, as well as the grofs materials which 
manufacturers require. Manufactures, by thefe means, 
would not only fall in their price, but they would be 
produced iii a greater quantity; larger invefhnents 
might be made by the Company, the confumption 
would encreafe, and the profits rife. Bengal can, in 
fhort, be only ufeful in the profperity and induftry of its 
inhabitants. Deprive it of the laft remains of its wealth, 

and you ruin an unfortunate people, without enriching 
yourfelvcs. . 

Tn the place of thofe placid regulations, which render" 
mankind ufeful to their lords, we fubftituted, with pre- 
poftcrous policy, force, the abrupt expedient of barbarous 
conquerors. The prcfTure of taxation has, in the* 
fpace of a few years, trebled the price of provifions of 
all kinds. J he Company have, in the mean time, been 
endeavouring, by every poffible meafure, to encreafe their 
invcflments, without raifing the price. Various oppref- 
fions have, for this purpofe, been adopted. This wretch¬ 
ed expedient is of fhort duration. The rnanufatflurer 
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may, for one year, perhaps for two, redouble his induf- 
try; but whilft the works of liis hands is forced from 
him at a ftated and arbitrary price, he finks under an 
uncommon effort, fubjedt to defpair. The principal 
fervants of the Company, to conceal the evil, have found 
themfelves obliged, either to remit in the quality of the 
goods, or to raile the price to the manufacturer. Both 
expedients have been in part adopted; but it is a tem¬ 
porary remedy, without the hopes of effectuating a 
cure. 


<SL 
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The reafons already mentioned have contributed to de- 
ftroy the trade of Bengal with the reft of Alia. Mer¬ 
chants can only procure the gleanings of the Company. 
The quality is inferior, and the prices high. Nations, 
formerly fupplied from Bengal, found themfelves under 
the neceflity of eftablifhing manufactures of the fame 
kind at home, or to adapt their clothing to their po¬ 
verty, Argument on this head is fuperfluous. The 
plan mu ft be totally and radically changed. The ques¬ 
tion is not to oblige the people to become filk-winders, 
fpinners and weavers, and to take the fruits of their la¬ 
bour, as it is practifed at prefent, at an arbitrary price, 
Induftry cannot be forced upon a people; let them de¬ 
rive advantage from toil, and indolence fhall lofe its 
Vol. III. o hold. 
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hold. Ingenuity expires under the fool!Hi defpotifm 
which defeats its own ends; and human nature, in its 
inoft wretched ftatc, revolt# againfl labour, which pro¬ 
duces nothing but an increafe of toil. 
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FOR RESTORING BENGAL 

TO ITS FORMER PROSPERITY. 

Preliminary Ohfervatlom . 

. ; -- •. A. tin ' 

ERNMENT, among the natives of a coun- Rciwuom 



on the go¬ 
vern meat of 
India, 


VJ try, rifes imperceptibly from tliat impenetrable 
obfeurity with which time and barbarifm have covered 


the origin of mankind. When States are fubdued by fo¬ 
reign enemies, who are advanced in the arts of civil life, 
a new constitution generally Starts up from their preffure 
upon the old. Some laws of the conquerors muft ne- 
ceflarily fuperlede fome of the regulations of the con¬ 
quered ; but the ancient form of government remains 
in all the lefler departments of the State, When the 
Patans conquered India, when the Moguls extended 
their empire over that country, many of the indigenous 
laws of the northern nations of Afia were introduced; 
but the great fyftem, in moft of its parts, defeended from 
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the regulations which Brahma tranfmitted, with his fol¬ 
lowers, from remote antiquity. 

Amh"r! )fthe The Britifh nation have become the conquerors of 
Bengal, and they ought to extend fome part of their 
own fundamental jun {prudence to fecure their conquefts. 

To call the pofleffions of the Company by any other 
name, is to leave them undefined. The fword is our 
tenure, and not the Firm&n of an unfortunate prince, 
who could not give what was not his own. The thin 
veil of the com million for the Dewunny is removed; and 
we fee a great kingdom at laft in our power, whole re¬ 
volutions we directed 1 before, it is an abfolute conqueft, 
and it is fo confidered by the world. This it was necef- 
fary to premife. The Author of the Enquiry will now 
proceed to his plan for reftoring our conquefts to their 
former profperity. But he proceeds with diffidence: 
he fees the magnitude of the iubjedt, he feds hife own 
want of abilities. He hopes not to efcape without cen- 
fore, as he confeftes himfelf liable to error ; but he fliall 
nnlwer his own purpofe, if he can throw fome rays of 
liglit upon a fubjetft, which, thougit interefting to the 
nation, continues ft ill involved in obfeuriry. 
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Propofalfor ejlabUJhing landed Property . 

OLICY precedes regulation in every fociety; and 
a nation has public before it has private concerns. 



The great line of general arrangement is prior to the 


inferior detail of government, the latter being necdlarily 
a fuperftrudture railed on the foundation of the former. 
In Bengal we are to ! uppofe, that a new treaty is to let tie 


its great affairs; otherwife we build on the fand, and 


the rain comes, and wa flies all away. We fhall only 
mention a fubjedt on which we may - hereafter enlarge. 
Give the province of Allahabad to Suja-ul-DowJa, the 
territories of Bui want Singh to the emperor, recal your 
troops into your own dominions* make Patna or Mon¬ 
ger the reiideace of the representative of Timur, degrade 
the wretched Mubarick from his nominal Nabobfhip, and 
let Mahommcd Riza resign. Thefe arrangements re¬ 
quire no addrefs; theperfons mentioned were the creatures, 
and they ftill continue the Haves of your power. Betides, 
the meafures will not difpleafe the parties. The province 
of Allahabad will fatisfy Suja-ul-DowIafor the territories 
of Bui want Singh ; Shaw All um will prefer Patna to his 
rcfidence at Allahabad ; a final 1 pen lion is more eligible 
for Mubarick, than the dangerous name of power whicli 
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he does not hold ; and Mahotnmed Riza has derived 
from his services the means of fecuring an affluent re¬ 
treat for his age. If it (hall appear neceffary to retain 
Bengal by an Imperial Firman, let it be changed into 
that of perpetual Nabob. 

This fundamental regulation being fettled, another of 
equal boldnefs, but no lefs practicable, ought to fucceed. 
An eftablifhed idea of property is the fource of all in- 
duftry among individuals, and, of courfe, the foundation 
of public profperity. When mankind are retrained from 
pofleffing any thing which they can call their own, they 
are but paflcngers in their native country, and make 
only thofe flight accommodations which fuit fugitive 
wayfarers through the land. A carcleffnefs for induftry 
is the natural confequence of the tranfltorinefs of the 
fruits of toil; and men fit fluggifhly down, with their 
hands in their bofoms, when they are not for a moment 
certain of poflefling property, much lefs of tranfmitting 
it to their pofterity or friends. 

The decline of agriculture, of commerce, and of trade, 
in the kingdom of Bengal, have been already reprefent- 
ed, and the ruinous confequences of farming out the 
lands from year to year, have been amply explained. 
Though long leafes might greatly contribute to remove 

thefe 
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theie evils; there is no pofiibility of doubt, but the 
cftablifhment of real property would more immediately 
and effectually promote a certainty of profperity to the 
kingdom. Let, therefore, the Company be impovvered, 
by aCl of Parliament, to dlfpofe of all the lands in Ben¬ 
gal and Behar, in perpetuity, at ail annual fum, not lels 
than the prefent rents. This fingle operation would 
have a chain of beneficial effeCts. The firft iale of the 
lands would raife a fum which cannot be eftimated with 
any degree of precifion; but we may venture to affirm, 
that, fhould the fcheme be properly advertifed before it 
was to take place, and a fourth part of the lands only 
to be difpofed of every year, until the whole fhould be 
fold, no lefs than ten millions, bef des a certain and per¬ 
petual revenue, might be drawn from the hidden trea- 
fures of Bengal, and efpecially from the other opulent 
kingdoms of Hindoftan. 

Mankind, it is eafy to perceive, would, in an empire 
where no real property exifts, crowd to a country in 
which they could enjoy the fruits of their labour, and 
tranfmit them to their poftcrity. Cultivation would be 
the confequencc of fecurity. The farmer would im¬ 
prove, to the height, lands that were his own- 1 he re¬ 
venue would be regularly paid without the heavy ex¬ 
pence of a band of opprefiors, under the name of Col¬ 
lectors, who fuck the very vitals of the country; and no- 
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thing would be required but a few comptoirs for the 
purpofe of receiving the rents. The whole face of the 
country would be changed in a few years: in the place 
of draggling towns, compofed of miferable huts, half of 
which are wafhed away every feafon by the rain, great 
and opulent cities would arife. Inhabitants would 
crowd into Bengal from every corner of India, with 
their wealth; the deficiency in the currency would be 
reftored, commerce would diffufe itfelf through every 
vein, and manufactures would flourifh to a degree be¬ 
fore unknown. 

in Bengal. Men of fpeculation may fuppofe, that the fecurity of 
property to the natives might inlute a fpirit of freedom, 
dangerous to our power, into our Indian fubjeCts. Na¬ 
ture herfclf feems to-have denied liberty to the inhabi¬ 
tants of the torrid zone. To make the natives of the 
fertile foil of Bengal free, is beyond the power of poli¬ 
tical arrangement. The indolence which attends the 
climate, prevents men from that conftant activity and 
exertion, which is neceflary to keep the nice balance of 
freedom. Their religion, their inftitutions, their man¬ 
ners, the very difjpofitions of their minds, form them for 
paffive obedience. To give them property would only 
bind them with ftronger ties to our intereft; and make 
them more our fubjeCts; or, if the Britifh nation prefers 
the name—more our flaves. 
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Men who have nothing to lofe, are only en(laved by 
difimion; and the terror of the impending fword. Drive 
them to the lad verge of poverty, and defpair will ftand 
in the place of fpirit, and make them free. Men pof- 
feffed of property are enflaved by their intercd, by 
their convenience, their luxury and their inherent fears. 
We owe our freedom to the poverty of our ancedors, as 
much as to the rude independence of their ferocious 
barbarifm. But it is even difficult, in the cool air of our 
climate, to retain, in the middof luxury and wealth, the 
vigour of mind neceflary to keep us free. To confer pro¬ 
perty on the inhabitants of Bengal, will never raife in their 
minds a fpirit of independence. Their foie hopes of 
retaining that property, will be derived from our policy 
and valour. When we fall, their lands will deviate to 
other heirs* 


The revenues of Bengal, when properly paid, amount 
to four millions. Should this dim appear too fmall for 
perpetuity, many ways and means of encreafing the 
taxes, without raffing the rents, will prelent themfelves. 
The Britiffi nation, famous for their political free¬ 
dom, are dill more famous for their judgment and 
wifdom in impodng taxations. Let them transfer 
to the Banks of the Ganges, a part of that fclence of 
finance, which has fo much didinguifhed their councils 
Vol, III. p at 
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at home. The wealth of the people of Bengal is a 
treafury which will never fail, if drawn upon with 
judgment. Taxes may rife, in a juft proportion, to the 
wealth which this regulation will inevitably throw into 
our dominions in the Eaft. 


Wvantagej. Very extenftve pofieftlons in the hands of an indi¬ 
vidual, are productive of pernicious confequences in all 
countries; they ought, therefore, to be prevented in 
the prefent regulation. Let the purchafers be confined 
to a certain quantity of land, not exceeding, upon any 
account, fifty thoufand roupees a-year. To prevent the 
accumulation of landed property, let the fpiritof the laws 
of a commonwealth be adopted, and the lands be divided 
equally among all the male iflue of the proprietor. 
Let the moveable property be divided among the Ma- 
hommedan part of ourfubjeds, according to the laws of 
the Coran. Let the Hindoos, in the lame manner, retain 
their own laws of inheritance; which are clear, fimple, 
and defined. 
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Paper Currency. 

rjpH E abfolute eflablifhment of landed property, 
would create a perfect confidence in our faith, 
among our fufcjeds in the Eaft; and this circumftance 
leads to another regulation, which, if adopted, would 
have a great and immediate effedt on the profperity of 
Bengal, The want of a fuffident quantity of fpecie 
for the purpoies of trade, and the common intercourfes 
among mankind, is one of the greatcft evils under which 
Bengal at prefent labours. Let, therefore, a paper cur¬ 
rency be introduced; a meafure at once fdutary, eaf, 
and pra&icable. Let a bank be immediately efiabli .:d 
at Calcutta, for the convenience of Europeans. r l his 
would, by becoming familiar to the natives, prepare 
them for a more general paper currency. The mode of 
carrying this into execution, is left in the hands of thofe 
better acquainted with the nature of banking, than the 
Author of the Enquiry. 

To deftroy, at once, the fraudulent fcience of ex¬ 
change, which proves fo detrimental to trade in Bengal, 
a current coin ought to be eft blifhcd, to pafs with¬ 
out variation, for its fixed and intrinfic value. This 
was, in fome degree, attempted by a noble governor, 
but he failed in his firfl principles, by impofing an ar- 
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bitrary value upon his coin, not lefs than twenty per 
cent, above its intrinfic worth. No other reafon is ne- 
ceftary for the bad fuccefs of this coinage,. Though a 
decimal clivifion of money is the moll rational and 
commodious; yet entirely to change the forms of a 
country, in that refpetf, might be attended with great 
inconvenience. Let the roupee, therefore, confift, as at 
prefen t, of fix teen of the imaginary Anas, which are 
now ufed in accounts in Bengal. The Pice, which is 
the twelfth part of an Ana, may be continued as the 
imaginary coin; but a copper coin of one half of an 
Ana, would anfwer the fubdiviftons of money, and be 
greatly beneficial to the poor, 

its great The immediate fall of the exorbitant mtereft of 

money, which prevails in Bengal, would be one of the 
firft effects of this regulation. Ten per centum is the 
prefent intereft; not fo much owing to infecurity, as to 
the want of currency. Men of undoubted and efta- 

J 

blilhed credit are ready to give this great premium to 
the lender, as they can turn the money to a great and 
immediate advantage. Were every man enabled, by a 
paper currency, to bring his whole property to the mar¬ 
ket, monopoly, in fpite of oppreftion, would be at an 
end, and trade extend itfeif through a thou find channels 
not known new in /peculation. The conference 

4. would 
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Would be highly beneficial ; Bengal would draw great 
quantities of money from all the regions of Afia; and, 
by enriching herfelf, be rendered capable of bearing fuch 
taxes upon different articles, as this nation, for the 
augmentation of the revenues, might think proper to 
icipofe. 

Napal, Thibet, Ava, Arraean, Pegu, Siam, Cochin- 
china, China, and almoft all the iftands in the Eaftem 
ocean, produce gold ■ In the weft, that metal teems on¬ 
ly to be found in the Turkifh Diarbekir. Japan and 
China only have Elver mines, Afia contains native 
wealth, which has enriched it in all ages, exclufive of 
the balance of its commerce again ft Europe. The 
Author of the Enquiry means not that fpecie fhould be 
drawn from the Eaft. But it might center in Bengal, 
and make it one of the richeft kingdoms in the world ^ 
whilft we might import, in its manufactures, the furplus 
of its revenues, without damaging either its foreign com¬ 
merce or internal profperity. 

Thefe two plans, and it is to be feared only thefe, 
would reftore, under a government. eftablifhed on im¬ 
partial juftice, Bengal to its former profperity and fplen- 
dor. Let the lands be difpofedof in property: let a 

paper currency be eftabliftied. Every individual would, 

in 
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in fuch a cafe, become induftrious in improving his own 
eftate; provifions would fall to a third part of the pre¬ 
fen t price; the country would affume a new face, and 
the people wear the afped of joy. Immenfe tra&s of 
rich land, which now, with their woods, conceal the 
ruins of great cities, would again be cultivated ; and 
new provinces arife out of thofe mar/hy iflands, near the 
mouth of the Ganges, which arc, at prefent, the wild 
haunts of the rhenoceros and tiger. 

’Monopolies. 

Monopoly rjpHERE is no maxim in commerce better eftablifh- 
ed, than the deftructive tendency of monopolies. 
In Bengal, its recent evils are well-known and abhorred. 
A law mu ft provide againft it; other wife every other 
regulation will be made in vain. The inhabitants muff be 
permitted to enjoy a free trade; fubjed, however, to fuch 
imports upon various articles, excepting thofe of either 
die growth or manufadure of Great Britain, as may be 
thought reafonable from time to time. Grofs articles, 
neceflary for carrying on the finer manufactures, 
ought, however, to be exempted from duty; and every 
encouragement portable given to the export trade. 
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Free merchants ought to be encouraged; neither abound, 
mu ft they be excluded from the inland trade; as that 
circumftance would place the fubje&s of Great Britain 
on a worfe footing than foreigners, whom we cannot, 
without violence, prevent from trading wherever they 
pleafe. Let, however, the refidence of the free merchants 
be confined to Calcutta; as the influence which all the 
natives of Britain have acquired over the inhabitants 
of Bengal, is fo great, that the felfifh can convert 
it into the means of oppreflion. The Indian agents 
of Britifh traders will not carry, among a wretched 
people, the fame terror which clothes their matters; 
whom it is a hind of facrilege not to obey, in their mod 
unjuft commands.. 


The fervants of the Company will have many ob- Superior fir- 

J * vants debar-- 

jedtions to this propofal. But the management of the t rcti , from ' 
revenues, and of the general trade, which mutt remain 
in their hands, will-Rill give them fuperior advantages, 
fufficient to gratify all their reafonable dell res. The 
influence of a member of the council will, without 
doubt, enable any man, in that high Ration, to engrofs 
a fhare of the trade, almoft equal to a partial monopoly. 

Should even a man of that rank be fo felf-denied, as 
not to take advantage of the influence annexed to his 
place, his attention to commerce would encroach on 
3 • the 
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the time allotted for public affairs. Let him, therefore, 
when he rifes to the board, be debarred from trading, 
either directly or indirectly, by fevere penalties of law j 
and let there an ample allowance be made lbrhis 
fervicesj from the funds of the Company. 


Religion, 

M E N who fiibmit to bodily lervitude, have been 
^ ' known to revolt againft the ffavery impofed on 
their minds. We may ufe the Indians for our benefit 
in this world, but let them r erve themlelves as they can 
in the next. Ail religions muff be tolerated in Bengal, 
except in the practice of Rome inhuman cuftoms, which 
the Mahommedans have already, in a great meafure, 
deftroyed. We muff not permit young widows, irt 
their virtuous enthufiafm, to throw themfelves on the 
funeral pile, with their dead hu(bands; nor the fick 
and aged to be drowned, when their friends deJpair of 
their lives. 


The Hindoo religion, in other refpeCls, infpires the 
pureft morals. Productive, from its principles, of the 
great eft degree of fubordination to authority, it prepares 
mankind for the government of foreign lord;;. It fup- 

plies, 
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plies, by its we] I-foil owed precepts, the place of penal 
laws ; and it renders crimes almcft unknown in the 
land, Tlie peaceable fentiments which it breathes, 
will check the more warlike dodtrines promulgated by 
the Coran, The prudent fucceffors of Timur faw that 
the Hindoo religion was favourable to their power; 
and they fheathed the fword, which the other princes 
of the Mahommedan perifuafion employed in eftablifil¬ 
ing their own faith, in all their conquefts. Freedom 
of confcience was always enjoyed in India in the ab- 
fence of political freedom. 

Attention muff be paid to the ufages and very pre¬ 
judices of the people, as well as a regard for their re¬ 
ligion. Though many things of that kind may appear 
abfurd and trivial among Europeans, they are of the 
utmoft importance among the Indians. The leaft: 
breach of them may be productive of an expulfion 
from the fociety, a more dreadful punifhment Draco 
himfelf could not devife. But the caution about re- 

* 

ligion is fuperfluous: thefe are no converting days. 
Among the lift: of crimes committed in Bengal, perfe- 
cution for religion is not to be found; and he that will 
confent to part with his property, may carry his opinions 
away with freedom. 

Vql. III. $ The 
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7he Executive Power 

'’"jpHE great path of general regulation is with lei's 
* difficulty traced, than the minute lines which 
carry the current of government from the center to the 
extremities of the Rate. Practice refills theory more 
on tliis fubjed than in any other; and the wifeft legi¬ 
slators can neither forefee nor prevent obstacles, which 
may rife in the progrefs of time. In a country where the 
body of the people meet annually, in their reprefenta- 
tives, to new inconveniences new remedies may be 
inftantly applied; and even the mandate of the defpot 
loles half its tyranny, in the expedition with which it 
oppofes evil. 

The didance of Bengal from the eye of the BntiCh 
legislature, renders it extremely difficult for them to 
frame laws againft every emergency that may arife; and 
It is equally difficult, with propriety, to create a legifk- 
tive. authority in a kingdom, which cannot, in the 
nature of things, have a reprefentative of its own. The 
executive power being veiled in the governor and coun¬ 
cil, it is dangerous to trull them with the legislative; 
and it is impoflible to permit the court of juftice, 

which we mean to propofe, to make thole laws upon 

which 
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which they are to decide. T he leaf! of two evils is 
preferred by the prudent- - Let the governor anti 
council fuggeft annually, in their general letter, the 
neceffary regulations; and thefe, after being duly 
weighed by the Company, in their collective body at 
home, be laid before parliament, to be by them, if 
found juft, neceffary, and equitable, framed into a law. 
The general laws for the government of Bengal being, 
by the Britifh legiftature once eftablifhed, the inconve¬ 
niences which may arife in India, will neither be fo 
great nor detrimental as to occafion much mifehief for 
one, or even two years; in which time, the propofed 
regulations, fent home by the governor and council, 
will return to.them with the force of laws. 


The executive power, in its full extent, as at prefent, 
muft be veiled in a preftdent and council, or which the 
chief juftice and commander in chief of the troops 
ought to be, ex officio , members. The number ftiould 
be encreafed to fixteen, of which any five, with the 
preftdent, may form a board; and ten always to reftdc at 
Calcutta, excluftve of the chief juftice and the commander 
in chief, ftiould even the peaceablenefs of the times permit 
him to be abfent from the army. I he four remaining 
councilors fhould be dire&ed to reiide in the capitals of tne 
larger diftrias, into which, for the benefit of juftice, we 

a 2 fhall 
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fhall hereafter divide the provinces of Bengal and Beh&r, 
The bufidels for forming regulations to make a founda¬ 
tion of a law, being of the laft importance, ought never 
to come before lefs than ten members in council, of 
whom the chief juftice ought invariably to be one. 


boards tf rc* Let a general board of revenue be eftabhfbed at Cal¬ 

cutta, at which a member of the council is to pre-fide. 
Let this board, in its inferior departments, be conducted 
by the Company’s fervants; and let it receive the cor- 
refpondence and check the accounts of four other 
boards of the lame kind, but of inferior jurifdiction, to 
be fixed at Dacca, .Murfhedabad, Mongeer, and Patna. 
Let the provinces of Bengal and Behar be divided into 
five equal d-ivifions, each fubjedt, in the firft inftance, 
to one of the four boards, which are all under the con- 
troul of the fuperior board of revenue eftabliihed at 
Calcutta. In the Idler diflri&s, let a Company’s 
fervaut Superintend the collection oi the revenue; and 
be accountable for his tranfactions to the board, under 
w.hofejurisdiction heads. 


Necefery The wild chaos of government, if the abfence of all 

Tcfounations* ^ ° _ 

rule deferves the name* which fubnfts in Bengal y mu ft 
be utterly removed. There feme faint traces of the 
Britifh conftitution is rafted with the pofirive orders of 

a Court 
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a Court of Dire&ors, the convenient and temporary ex¬ 
pedients of a trading governor and council, the fectet 
orders of the feled committee, the influence of the pre- 
fideat, with the Nabob, and the boiftcrous defpotifm of 
Mahommed RUaJ To feparate, or even to reftram 
them within proper bounds, is beyond human capacity ; 
feme branches muft belopt off to give more vigour and 
room to others to flourifh. Mubarick muff retire from 
the Mufnud; Mahommed Riza and the fecret com¬ 
mittee vaniHi away; and even the council ltfclf muft 
be reftrained from brkvi manu defpotifm; fuch as, the 
fending home, by force, Britilli lubjeds, and diimiffing 
officers without the fentence of a court martial. 


yudkial Power, 

r|"* O preferve the Health of the political body, die 
•t pure ft ream 0 f impartial jufiacc muft tufn, with 
vigour, through every vein. When it meets with ob- 
ftruSions, a difeafe is produced; and, when the whole 
mafs becomes corrupted, a languor Succeeds, which -.re¬ 
cently terminates in death. To drop the metaphor, 
the diftributers ofjuftice ought to be independent of every 
thing but the law. The executive part of government 
muft not interfere with the dccifions of the judge, 
otherwife that officer, who was created for the defence 
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of .the fubjedt from injury, becomes a tool of oppreffiou 
in the hands of defpotifm. 


Various 

forifitidtous 

in Bengal, 



T he fir ft principle of wife Iegiflation is to open an 
eafy paflage to the temple of Juftice. Where the feat of 
redrefs is eitheediftant or difficult of aedefs, an injury 
is forgot to avoid the trouble of complaint j and thus 
inj ufl ice is encouraged by the aim oft certain prolpedt of 
impunity. To avoid this evil, the Author of the 
Enquiry thinks it neceflary, that the ad of the legi- 
flature, which ffiall conftitute the mode of diftributing 
juftice, fhould alfo divide Bengal and Behar into five 
great provinces, the capitals of which ought to be Cal¬ 
cutta, Murfhedabad, and Dacca, in Bengal; and Patna 
and Mongeer, in Behar. Let each of thefe five great 
divifions be fubdivided into ten Chucklas, or extenfive 
diftricts, almoft the number of which the kingdom confifts 
at prefent; and let each of thefe be ftill fubdivided into 
an indefinite number of Pergunnas. 


‘Con Rabies 

and juftices 
iOf the peace* 


To bring juftice, to ufe a certain author’s words, 
home to the door of every man, let there, in each vil¬ 
lage, be eftabliffied, as in the days of the empire, a 
Muckuddum, to adt as a conftable for the prefervation of 
the peace. A Sheichdar, with a corn million fimilar to 
that of a juftice of the peace, fhould be fixed in the moft 
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centrical part of the Perguhna or Idler diftntt, to whom 
difputes, which cannot be qua died by the authority of 
the Muckuddum or conftablej maybe referred. Let the 
court of this officer, however, communicate with ano¬ 
ther of a more extend vc and am pie jurifdiction, cRabiilli- 
ed in the capital of the divifion or diffrid, of which the 
Pcrgunna is a part. 

Similar to the office of a Sheikaar or juftice of the 
peace, ought to be that of the Cutwal or mayor of great 
towns and confiderable cities. The wifdotn of the houfe 
of Timur eftablifhed this officer, to animadvert upon 
thieves, gamblers, and other mifcreants; to remove nui- 
fances, to fupprefs pimps and jugglers, to prevent fore- 
ftalling of grain and other provihons j to be the regula¬ 
tor of the market, and to decide in all trivial and vexa¬ 
tious difputes, that tended toward a breach of the peace. 
His miniftorial office coincided almofl with that of the 
mayors of our IdSer towns; and his court was the coun¬ 
terpart of the now obfolete Curia pedis PccviviuzATr, 
mentioned by our lawyers. 

' 

In every Chuckla, or greater diviuon, let there be 
eftablifhed a court fi malar in its nature, but different in 
its mode, to the courts of Cutcherri, inftituted in the 
days of the empire. Let this court be compofed of the 

Company’s 


Cutwal^ or 
Mayor* 


Courts of 
Cutclicm* 
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Company’s fervant, refiding for the collection of the- re¬ 
venue in the Chuckla, and of two Mahommed C.izis, 
and two Brahmins. The fervant of the Company ought 
to be the nominal prefident of the court, but only to 
fi t when the voices are equal, to throw his calling-vote 
on the fide of equity. In fuch a cafe the procefs to begin 
anew. The fees of the court mu ft be regulated, and a 
, table of the expence of every article to be hung up to 
public view, in the common hall. The puniftiment for 
corruption, upon conviction in the fupreme court of 
Bengal, ought to rife to a degree of feverity, fuitable to 
the danger of the crime. 


jtsiarifdic- . This court, belides the power of hearing appeals from 
the decisions of the Sheichdar in the lefler diftrids, 
ought to retain its ancient authority, fubjed, however, 
to an appeal from decilions beyond a lum to be Ipeci- 
fied, to the provincial courts, which Ihall be hereafter 
deferibed. Its jurifdidion ought to extend to the con- 
trading and diffolving of marriages, to the fettlement of 
doweries for women, and the fucceffion to money and 
moveables among children, according to the refpedive 
inftitutes of the Mahommedan and Hindoo iyftems of 
religion. It ought alfo to be a court of record ; and to 
be obliged to keep an exad regifter of all public and 
private contracts, births, marriages, and deaths; and, to 
execute that department of the buftnefs, a Canongoe and 

a Muta- 
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a Miitafecldy, as clerks, ought to be annexed to each 
court. Thefe, with other matters .to be defcribed in the 
fucceeding fedion, ought to comprehend the whole 
power of the court of Cutcherri. 

In each of the capitals of the five provinces, a mem¬ 
ber of the council of ft ate at Calcutta ought to re fide. 
He, together with pofteffing the management of the 
Company's commercial affairs in his province, ought to 
be empowered, by a fpecial cominifllon, with three af- 
feflbrS of the elder refident fervants, to form, and pre¬ 
side in a court of jufticc, which we fliall, for diftindion, 
call, The provincial court, of appeal. To dired their 
judgment upon points of law, an officer, under the 
name of Attorney-general for the province, ought to be 
appointed to give his advice, together with a Mahom- 
medan Cazi, and an Indian Brahmin, to explain the 
■ principles of their refpedive inftitutions and ufages, and 
.to tender oaths to the parties. Suits may originate in 
this court; and it ought to have the power of removing 
before itfelf the proceedings oi the court oi Cutcherri. 

To eftablifh thoroughly the independence of the ju¬ 
dicial on the executive power, a fupreme court, from 
which an appeal ought only to lie to Great Britain, fhould 
be ereded at Calcutta, by the authority of the legifla- 
Vol. III. r hire. 
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ture. Let it confift of a chief juftice and three puifne 
juftices, who derive their commiflions from the king;' 
and let them be in Bengal the counterpart of the court 
of king’s bench in England. The jurifdidion of this 
court, which, from its tranfcendent power, may be 
called the fupreme court of Bengal, ought to extend, 
without limitation, over the whole kingdom ; and to 
keep the inferior courts, within the bounds of their 
authority; as well as to decide ultimately upon all 
appeals. It ought to proted the juft rights of the 
fubjed, by its fudden and even fummary interpofition; 
and to take cognizance of criminal as well as of civil 
caufes. 

To carry juftice, in criminal matters, with all the 
expedition poflible, through our conquefts, it is 
propofed, thas two of the puifne juftices fhall, twice 
a-year, go on circuits, to the refpedive capitals of the 
five provinces, one into the three provinces in Bengal, 
and one into the two, into which Behar is to be di¬ 
vided. The puifne juftice fhall fit, upon tbefe occa¬ 
sions, with the members of the provincial court; but the 
member of the council, who is the prefident of the 
court, fhall ftill be confidered as the principal judge. 
In criminal matters, the culprit fhall be tried by a jury 
of Britifh fubjeds only; there being always a fufficient 
number of good and lawful men to form a jury, in the 
a capital 
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capita], of the province. In the fupreme court at Cal¬ 
cutta, difputes between the natives may be decided in 
civil cafes, according to equity, without a jury, by the 
judges 5 but, in fuits between Britifh fubje&s, the mat¬ 
ter ought to be tried by a jury, upon the principles of 
the law of England, 
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The foie management of the revenue of Bengal, being 
in the Company, many capital alterations are necdTary 
to be made in that important branch. The great chan¬ 
nel of public juft ice has been, by the above regulations, 
feparated from the executive power ; but fome part of 
the judicial authority muft ftill remain in the Compa¬ 
ny’s hands. To manage the receipts of the revenue, it 
has been already mentioned, that five boards muft be - 
formed, the fuperior one of which to remain in Calcut¬ 
ta. The boards ought to conlift of two divifions, or 
rather of two iides 5 the receipt of the Exchequer, and 
the judicial part, which muft enable them to inforce the 
payment of the revenues. 


Court of ex* 
chequer,. 


The mode of proceeding in this branch ought to rife jurirdic- 
in the fame gradations with the courfe of appeals in the Uo " 
civil line of difputes between man and man. Let the 
Gutcherries inforce the payment of the revenues of the 
Chucklas, under an appeal to the provincial board, 
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wliofe decilions, beyond certain fums, ought to be fub- 
jed to the revifion of the general board at Calcutta. 
But, as the Bate mu ft not fuffer through delay, let the 
fum in difpute, upon a decifion againft the fubjed, by 
any of the courts of revenue before whom the fuit fhall 
originate, be forthwith paid into the exchequer; and 
let the perfon aggrieved leek for redrefs, by petition, to 
the court which is placed immediately above that court, 
of whole decifion he complains. 


The board of revenue, in each of the capital cities of 
the five provinces, except in Calcutta, where no court of 
law except the fupreme court exifts, is to be made up of 
the fame perfons whom we have already placed as judges 
in the provincial court of appeal. The court of exche¬ 
quer, in England, examines, by a fidion, into all forts 
of civil caufes. It is neceftary to preclude the boards 
of revenue from fuch powers, as a court of exchequer. 
As provincial courts of common law, their decifions 
are liable to an appeal to the fupreme court at Calcutta, 
and therefore any prejudices which they may be fup- 
pofcd to imbibe, as members of the executive part of 
government, cannot be of great detriment to the people, 
fubjed as their proceedings are to a court not amenable 
to the jurifdidion of the Company. 

Obfsrvations 

> ' • . iX/_ 
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Obfervatiom on the Judicial Power. 

T HE defpotifm which naturally fpruug from the Reflection, 
double government which arofe on the foundation 
of the fuccefs of our arms in Bengal, repreffed one evil, 
whilft it gave birth to a thoufand. Thofe frequent de¬ 
putes which grow between individuals, where the accefs 
to juflice is eafy, were quaffed by a terror which pre¬ 
vented an unfortunate people from appearing before rulers 
who wanted but an excufe to opprefs.' The hand of power 
fell heavy upon both the plaintiff and defendant; and, 
therefore, men put up with injuries from one another, 
in hopes of concealing themfelves from the rigid eyes of 
government. This alludes to the boifterous tyranny of 
the minifter of a nominal Nabob ; indolence was more 
our crime, than cruelty. 

The doors opened to juft ice in the preceding fedion, <m W j, ato f 
will, without doubt, introduce an ample harveft for men 2 «° w “ 
of the law-; but it is better that they fhould live by H- 
tigioufnefs, than that the people fhould perifh by tyran¬ 
ny. The objection riling from this cir cum fiance muff 
therefore vanifh in the utility of the thing; and another 
objedion, juft as obvious, may be as eafily removed. It 
^ may 
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nay be thought impolitic by Tome, that any part of the 
judicial authority fliould remain in the hands of the na¬ 
tives. But this is objected in vain. The officers of jus¬ 
tice, as well as being fubjedt to a revifion of their de¬ 
crees to the Britiih, derive from them their own power; 
and the people, by being left in pofleffion of fome of their 
laws and ufages, will be flattered into an inviolable fub- 
miffion to our government. 

Though the inhabitants of Bengal are, from their na¬ 
tural difpofltion, prepared to fubmit to any fyftem of 
government, founded upon juftice, there are fome laws 
of their own* which ablblute power itfelf muft not vio¬ 
late. The regulations, with regard to their women and 
religion, muft never be touched; and, upon mature con- 
flderation, the Author of the Enquiry is of opinion, that 
many other ancient inftitutions might be left entire. 
There are, however, particular ufages eftabliffied by time 
into a law, which our humanity muft deftroy. No pe¬ 
cuniary compenfation muft be permitted for murder; 
no theft be puniffied by cutting off the hand. Let the 
Ma ho mined an laws ftill in force again ft the Hindoos be 
abrogated; let no women bum themfelves with their 
hulbands, no dying perfon be expofed by his friends. 
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To leave the natives entirely to their own laws, would 
be to conflgn them to anarchy and confufion. The in- 
habitants of Bengal are divided into two religious fefts, 
the Mahommedan and Hindoo, alrnoft equal in point of 
numbers. Averfe, beyond meafure, to one another, 
both on account of religion and the memory of mutual 
injuries, the one party will not now fubmit to the laws 
of the other; and the diflention which fubfifls between 
individuals, would, without a prefliire from another 
power, fpread in a flame over the whole kingdom. It 
is, therefore, abfoluteiy neceflary for the peace and pro¬ 
sperity of the country, that the laws of England, in fo far 
as they do not oppofe prejudices and ufages which can¬ 
not be relinquifhed by the natives, fhould prevail. The 
meafure, befldes its equity, is calculated to preferve that 
influence which conquerors muff poflefs to retain their 
power. 


The expence of the judicial eflablifhment is but tri¬ 
vial, if compared to the advantages which the kingdom 
of Bengal mu ft derive from fuch a neceflary inftitution. 
The judges in every country fhould be placed in afflu¬ 
ence; in Bengal they ought to derive a fortune from the 
labour of fome years. The natives of a northern climate 
fettle not for life in the torrid zone; they always place 
the profped: of returning with wealth to their friends, 

among 
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among their great inducements for venturing to crofsthe 
ocean. The following table prefents an eftimate .of-the 
annual expencc of juftice In Bengal. 


<SL 


The Supreme Court of Bengal. 

One chief juftice, - - io t ooo 

15,000 
3,000 


Three puijne juftices. 

One attorney general. 

One regifter, - 

Two Cazis and two Brahmins, 
to attend the court. 
Contingencies, - - 


The four provincial courts of ap¬ 
peal, conhfting of the Company’s 
fervants. 


2,000 

0,400 

r,ooo 


£ 3M° o 


Four counfellors, as prefidents, 

£• 2,000 

Twelve afieiibrs, - 

2,400 

One provincial attorney in each. 

2,000 

One regifter in each, 

0,8 00 

One Cazi and one Brahmin in 


each, - - 

OjSoo 

Contingencies in all, - _ 

i,6co 


£• 9>fi°° 
Fifty 


't(0 
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Fifty courts of Cutcherri. 

Fifty prefidents, being femnts of 


the Company, - - 5,000 

Two hundred afleflbrs, * - 10,000 

Fifty regifters, - 1,500 

Fifty Clerks, - 1,000 


£■ 17)500 
£- 58,500 

* ' ' N ‘ 

The above calculation, it is hoped, will not be 
thought extravagant, for dilpenflng juft ice to fifteen 
millions of people. The falaries of the members of 
the boards of revenue, and of thefe, as forming courts 
of exchequer, are not mentioned, as the Company is 
fuppofed to pay its own fervants, with certain fums 
and lucrative privileges for the whole of their trouble. 
The Shiechdars, the Cutwals, and the Muckuddums, 
have no falaries; the influence and diftin£tion which 
they fhall derive from their employments, being a 
fufiicient reward for their toil, 
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General RejleSllom cn the Plan. 

J 5 ROPERTY being once eftablifhed, and the forms 
of juflicc to prated it delineated, public pro- 
fperity is placed on a folk! foundation. But the love of 
money, which generally prevails, renders the mold of 
mankind more anxious to poflefs prefent profit, than to 
lock forward to future advantage. The plan which we 
have laid down in the preceding fidions, will begin to 
yield ait apparent benefit from its commencement; at 
the fame time that the tide will become the more rapid 
the longer it Bows. 

The immediate pecuniary advantages which will rile 
to Bengal, are to be derived from various fources. The 
removal of the emperor, either to Patna or Mongeer, 
will fave to the kingdom his pen lion of three hundred 
and twenty-five thoufand pounds , the revenues of the 
territory of Buhvaut. Singh, three hundred and twelve 
thoufand five hundred pounds to be fpent in Bengal ; 
and fifty thou find pounds, which is now fent abroad, 
without hopes of return, to pay three battalions of our 
troops, Rationed at Allahabad. This firm of fix hum 
dred and eighty-feven thoufand pounds, thrown at 
once into the circulation, would animate the languid 

pulfe 
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pulfe of commerce ; and at once prepare the kingdom 
for the commercial improvements, which the plan, in 
its other regulations, fee ms abfolutely to enlure. 


The future advantages arifc alfo from various fprings. 
The influx of fpecie and inhabitants, which the fale of 
the wafte as well as of the cultivated lands, would draw 
from all the other provinces of Hindoflan, would bq 
productive of immediate national wealth. The ad¬ 
vancement of agriculture would promote the advance¬ 
ment of manufactures. The peace of the country 
would be feeured from abroad; and jufticc, by pre¬ 
vailing at home, would attach the natives to a govern¬ 
ment, on the {lability of which the pofleflion of their 
landed property depended. The eftabli{lament of a 
paper currency, on national faith and the Company’s 
fecurity, would enable mankind to bring all their pro¬ 
perty into aCtion, lower theexorbitant intereftof money, 
and render Bengal, in the fpace of a few years, the moll: 
commercial, the moll: flouriflhng, and the moll wealthy 
kingdom, of its extent, in Afla. 


and future 
advantages 


The Company, in the mid ft of the profperity of the 
fubjeCt, would amazingly thrive in their aflairs. A fum 
not lefs than ten millions, independent of their revenue, 
would, in the fpace of four years, flow from the hr ft files of 
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the land into their coffers. The improvement of their 
prefent revenue would join iffuc, with its future certainty 
and permanency. A large annual fura would a rile, from 
a thorough examination of tenures; and from impofts 
already laid upon fairs, markets, entrance into great 
towns, (hops, magazines of grain, fees upon marriages, 
tolls colledted at ferries, licences for ex'er ciling trades, 
ground-rent of houles, which though at prelent paid 
by the public, have never been brought to account by 
Mahoramed Riza and the general farmers. Thefe ar¬ 
ticles, at the loweft average, might amount to the an¬ 
nual fum of four hundred thou fand pounds. Five 
hundred thoufand pounds would yearly be laved in 
pen lions, and on the charge of collection ; beddes, the 
immenfe encreafe in the revenues, which would molt 
certainly be derived from the growing profperity of the 
kingdom. 

Hie abfolute edablilhment of property, without 
which written law feems fuperfluous to lociety, is, as 
has been obferved, the foundation upon which national 
profperity is laid. Regulations which. Rop fhort of 
this primary object, are only temporary expedients, 
which may, for a time, alleviate the pain of the diRem- 
per, but it can never cure. A tacit acquLfcence in 
the right of poffeRion of the natives, the prevention of 

feme 
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feme part of the prefent national wafjte, a mild de * 
fpotifm, which we may dignify with the name of 
Juilice, will have an immediate good effed; but the 
advantage is limited, partial, and trailfient; and the 
Author of the Enquiry will venture to affirm, that, 
unlefs fomething fimilar to what has been, in the pre- 
ceding fe&ions, propofed, is adopted, Bengal will, in the 
courfe of a few years, decline into a fhadow, and vanilh 
from our hands. 

Miracles are not to he expedit'd in this age j and, «fleaio n . 
without them, in the abfence of a bold and determined 
exertion, the boafled fruits of our victories in the Eaflr, 
will wither with our laurels. A kingdom, lying under 
all the difad vantages of a foreign conquefl, which, 
without return, deprives it of one million and an half 
of its annual induftry, muff fink under the weight, un¬ 
lefs it is placed on a better footing than the furrounding 
countries which pay no tribute. Let our juilice to 
cur own fubjedh, let the advantages of our regulations, 
entice foreigners with their wealth to fettle among us; 
let us, without the fword, appropriate the wealth of 
India by our policy ; otherwife the dream which flows 
into Great Britain, will foon become dry. The lake, 
which feeds it, has already disappeared from the bank >. 
Temporary regulations may dazzle with th<J; : iiuinc- 
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diate effed; but a permanent plan, which in its wide 
circle comprehends futurity, will preferve the vigour 
and health of Bengal, to the verge of that political death, 
to which all empires feem to be fubjeded by Fate. 


Concluding ReJleSlicns, 

A RGUMENTS dedueed from general principles, 
however obvious they may appear, ft r ike not the 
bulk of mankind fo forcibly as fads. The revenues of 
Bengal, without including the jagieers, amounted, in 
the year 1766, to near three millions and fix hundred 
thou land pounds of oUr money. The charges of col¬ 
lection, the Nabob’s government, penlions, civil, mili¬ 
tary, and marine expences, being deducted, there re¬ 
mained a balance of one million three hundred thou- 
fand pounds, for the Company. The expences have 
fince been encreafing yearly, and the revenues decreaf- 
ing. Both were battening to that middle point, which 
would balance the accounts of the Britiih nation, with 
the fortune of their arms in the Faff. 

To conceal this decreale as much as poflible, men 
fell on a very fhallow and poor expedient. The Ser¬ 
vants of the Company protraded the time of clofing 
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the accounts to make up the ufual fum; and, by thefe 
means, an encroachment of live months was, by de¬ 
grees, made upon the fuceeeding year. To under¬ 
hand this circumftance, it is neceflary to obferve, that 
the collections are not fixed to a particular term. 
They are continued without mtermifiion, and the pro¬ 
duce of the five months, which may amount to one 
million five hundred thoufand pounds, muft be de¬ 
ducted from the accounts made up, fince the Dcwanny 
was iubmitted to our management. 
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Not withftan ding this deception, it was not the only °rthe rev*. 
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ttencieiicy m tlie hate ot money affairs. The reve¬ 
nues of the year 1769 had, betides, fallen fliort five 
hundred thoufand pounds; and what further reduction 
the famine which cn fued may have made, time can 
only demonftrate. By the beft accounts from Bengal, 
there was not a balance of five hundred thoufand pounds 
remaining, after all expcnces were paid; and this was not 
above half the fum neccflary to purchafc the annual 
inveftments of the Company. No 'fair conclufion, 
however, can be drawn from the produce of one year; 
and the vigilance of the Court of Directors has fince 
eftabliflied lome beneficial regulations. To flatter the 
fanguine, w'e will fuppolc, that the net balance will 
amount, on the preient footing, tp one million. The 
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fum is juft fufficient for tlie inveftments of the Com¬ 
pany ; without leaving a fingle farthing in the treafury 
to anfwer any extraordinary emergency. 

The advantages of the propofed plan are obvious; - 
and, therefore, eafily explained. Let it be fuppoled, 
that the rent-roll of the year 1766 fhall be taken 
as the rule of the quit-rent to be paid, after the fale of 
the lands. Let none think this fum too much. 
Under the management of the proprietors, the lands 
would in a few years produce, thrice the fum of three 
millions fix hundred thoufand pounds; but the fubjeCfc 
mu ft receive a bribe for his induftry. The Company, 
at prefent, complain, that the Talookdars, or thofe who 
poflefs lands in property, run away with all the tenants. 

T heir eftates are flourifhing, whilft our limited policy of 
letting the lands by the year, has created folitudes around. 
After a thorough examination of fictitious tenures, 
private encroachments and public embezzlements, we 
may, with great propriety, venture to add, at leaft one 
million to the above fum. But to fpeak with a mode¬ 
ration which precludes reply, we fhall only take it for 
granted, that four hundred thoufand pounds are, by 
thefe means, only gained. Even this fum will fix the 
annual revenue at four millions; and there let it reft till 
the profperity of the country fhall authorife an encreafe, 
by flight impofts on trade and the articles of confumption, 
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The abolition of the tyrannical and impolitic govern- Advantages 
merit of the. Nabob, will be a faving of five hundred 
thou fan d pounds on the annual cxpences. The fact is 
notorious, that the real expence oi this fecondary and 
intermedia re government, In penfions and in the mode 
of collection, exceeds fix hundred thdufand pounds; but 
the judicial and fifeal fyftems ertablifhed in the preced¬ 
ing plan will not exceed one hundred thou fand, pounds, 
with ail the advantages of a fuutary and equitable admi- 
nift ration of juftice and law. To this fum we may add 
the five hundred tboufaixl pounds which have fallen oil' 
from the revenue, as the firrtr-fruits of the plan; all 
which, fuppofing the expencesof the civil, military, and 
mar hie departments to remain as at pfefent, would make 
an annual difference of one million four lundfed thou- 
fand pounds, in favour of the Company. The invert¬ 
in'. 1 nts of the Company might in that cafe be inerea fed', 
yet leave a fum for the treafury in Calcutta for emer¬ 
gencies. 

The treafury, however,. oueht dot to be too rich, left rfjjSfW 

J 0 ceding 

circulation fhould deaden in the kingdom. Two mil ¬ 
lions in fpecic would be fufhcicut. To employ the fur- 
plus to advantage, together with the ten millions, which 
are jfuppofed to arife from the file of the lands, a bank 
ought to be ertablifhed for the purpoL of lending out 
fums of money, not exceeding three years purchafe on 
landed fecurity to the Proprietors, at the intereft of fevjen 
per centum. The land- holders would be, by thefe 
Vcl. III. t means, 
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means, enabled to raife the neccftary Turns, at lefs than 
half the altered which they now pay; and the Com¬ 
pany would have good fecurity for their advances. Let 
ns fuppofe, that, in the courfe of a few years, ten mil¬ 
lions were lent upon thefe terms, that fum would pro¬ 
duce an annual in ter eft ot feven hundred thou land 
pounds; which, upon the whole plan, makes a yearly 
balance, in favour ol the Company, of two millions 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND FOUNDS MORE THAN THEY AT 

present receive, exclufive of a prodigious and 
growing treasure ; and the moderate imports which 
may be hereafter laid on articles of luxury. 

The Plan, to fpeak the leaft its favour, is practicable 
in its great and general line. It would produce, even 
partially followed, immenfe, fudden, and permanent 
advantages; but no human forefight can abfolutely 
eftimate the precife fums. Though the Author of the 
Enquiry has not the vanity to fuppofe that his fcheme is, 
in all its branches, infallible, he will venture to pledge 
himfelftohis country, that, fhould the more material parts 
of his fyftem be adopted, the advantages to be derived 
from it would not fall fhort of his calculations. His know¬ 
ledge of the kingdom of Bengal, and its various re-? 
fources, gives him a confidence on this fubjeCt, to which 
he is not intitled by his abilities. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T HOUGH the Author of this volume derives by far the 
greatefV part of his fads' from Eailern writers, Tie has not 
overlooked the interrupted gtimp&s of the tranlhdUons in the Mo¬ 
gul empire, prtfermi by intelligent Euronema, who travel led, 
the lafl; century, into India. He relies Upon their authority with 
regard to what they had Jien. fie prefers the accounts of do- 
meftic writers, to what they Andy heard. He draws his informa¬ 
tion chiefly from the following authors; and the originals are, at 
this moment, in hi3 hands, 

I. Mir at tr l Waridat; or, The Mirror of Occurrences, 
written by Mahommed Shuffi a of Delhi .He undertook 
the work at the requefl of By ram Chan, in the reign of Ma- 
hommed Shaw. He profelfes his book to be a continuation 
of the work of Ferilhta; arid it contains a compendious lrifto- 
ry of the Mogul Empire, from the death of Akbar, to the in- 
vafion of Nadir Shaw. 

II. Jen a noire Namma; or, The History or the Empe« 
ROR JliHANGUtE. By M A TIM i d Cham of Delhi. 

HI. Shaw Jehan Namma j or, The History of 'ttis Em** 
feror Shaw Jehan. By Mi.it Casim, the fon of Mifc- 
2A Amis, private fecretary to Amungzfbe. Our Author 
fuccecded his father in that office. 

3V, Hose Namma; or, A Journal of the firft Tea Years of Au- 
rungzebe. By the lame Writer. 

V. Allumgire Namma ; or, The Histort, of A-nuid-GiRii 
or Aukungzf.be. By the lame. This work is little more 
than an abridgment of the above. 

VI. Mi rat All um ; or, The Mirror ot the WorlH. By 
Nazir Bucutak Chan, a man of loners, who led a pri¬ 
vate life near Feriddbad, within a few miles of Agra. This 
work contains the hiflory of the firft Ten Years of Auning- 
zebr, 
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CHAP, I. 


Obfewat ions—Death of Akbar - Accejfion of Selim, by the 

name of Jehangire - Rebellion of Sultan Chufero - Battle 

of Lahore——Chufero s misfortunes—-Rebellion quafhed - 

Executions - War with Perfta - A confpiracy. 

T HE great abilities of Akbar confirmed the houfe of Timur a. d. 

on the throne, and eftablifhed tranquillity over all their 1;iger ' IOI 4 * 
vaft conquefts in India. Vigorous in his meafures, with- Geaend 
out tyranny, he imprefled the minds of men with awe, and 
checked that fpixit of difeord and private ambition, which had pre¬ 
vailed in more feeble reigns. Government becoming fettled and ► 
uniform in its regulations, the arts of civil life began to increafe 
and flourish, among a people naturally indtiftrious and ingenious. 

* he fplendor of the court, the wealth of individuals, created a 
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general tafle for pomp and magnificence; and the crowded levees 
of the great, where all endeavoured to excel in the art of pleafing, 
rendered the Indians equal in politenefs to the nations of Europe. 
Learning was not unknown, if we exclude the abftrufe fciences, 
The Arabian and Brahmin fy Items of philofophy were ftudied; 
and the powers of the mind were generally cultivated and improved. 

This character of civilization, it muft be confeffed, tallies not 
with the political conduct of the people. But neceffity and felf- 
prefervation make a kind of apology for crimes under defpotifm, 
which would be unpardonable in a community governed by general 
and known laws. In ftates fubjedt to arbitrary government, there 
is no fecurity, no honour, no independence in private life. The 
nation is divided into two forts of people, the oppreflors and the 
opprefled. E very man of fpirit, of family, and of fortune, muft, 
in felf-defence, endeavour to poflefs a fliare of the government 
under which he was born. When he ftarts forth from obfcurity,. 
he muft adopt the political principles of his country, or be ruined 
in all his fchemes, however repugnant thefe principles may be to 
the general dictates of humanity, and the particular difpofition of 
Bis own mind. The greateft virtues therefore are often blended 
with the worft vices; and this circumftance gives a variety and 
ftrcngth of feature to Afiatic characters, unknown in the fettled 
governments of the. weft. 

Though the empire of the Mahommedans in India was- 
not fo extcnfive under Akbar as it had been under fome 
princes of the Patan Dynaffy, it comprehended a vaft tradt 
of country, divided into twenty-two provinces; each equal to 
fome kingdoms in wealth, fertility and extent*. A frnail part 
only of the Decan or fourthern peninfula of India had heen con- 

* Kandahar, Ghizni, Cabal, Caflimirc, Lahore,Moultin, Outch, Sindi, Ajmere, 
Sirbind, Delhi, Duab, Agra, Allahabad, Otid, Behar, Bengal, Orifla, Malava,- 
Berar, Chandeifh, Guzcrat. 
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ijuered : yet the dominions of the family of Timur, in their 
northern arid fouthern frontiers, fell under the thirty*fixth and 
mnetenth parallels of latitude; and they extended themfelves, 
from eaft to weft, about twenty-five degrees. The revenues, 
according to the Imperial regiller, were thirty-two millions fter- 
ling, received in the exchequer, exclusive of the cuftomary prefents, 
and the eftates of the officers of the crown, which at their death 
reverted to the emperor, and amounted, at a medium, to twenty 
millions more of our money. Thefe immenfe fums were expended 
in maintaining an army of three hundred thoufand horfe, as many 
of foot, in fupport of the fplendor of the court, and in the Hilaries 
of civil officers. 
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When the indilpofition of the emperor Akbar rendered him intrigue; 
incapable of attending to public buiinefs, the whole weight of 
government fell on Chan Azim, the Vifier. Selim, Akbar’s 
only furviving fon, notwithftanding the difpmes which he had 
formerly with his father, was ffiU looked upon as the heir of the 
empire. But the Vifier’s daughter being married to Chufero, the 
ekieft fon oi Selim, that minifter was defirous of placing the reins 
of government in the hands of his fon-in-law. He was fupported 
in this fcheme by many of the nobles; the moll enterprizing and 
powerful of whom was Raja Man Singh, whole filter was the 
mother of Chufero. The Raja, from the antiquity of his family, 
and his own addrefs, commanded all the Hindoo intereft in the 
empire ; and he had, at that very time, twenty thoufand of his 
native fubjedts of the Rajaput tribe in and near the environs of the 
capital, prepared to execute his orders. Selim being apprized of 
the powerful confederacy againft him, waited upon Ids father 
Akbar, two days before his death, and laid before him all their 
fchemes. The emperor called them to his prefence, reprimanded 
them feverely ; and having publicly acknowledged Se^m his law- 
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ful fucceffor in the empire, obliged the confederate lords to pay 
' * ' him homage, and to promife to fupport his title. 

His acceiiion On the fixteenth of the fecond Jcmtnad, in the year of the Higera 
to the thionc. ong thoufand an( j fourteen, the illuftrious Akbar expired at Agra, 

amid the tears of his fubjefts; who loved him as their father* 
admired him as their leader, and feared him as their prince. The 
promife extorted by the emperor from the Vifier and Man Singh in 
favour of Selim, had no effeft on their condlift. He was no 
fooner dead than they aflembled their party in the houfe of the 
former, and renewed their deliberations in favour of Chufero, in 
prejudice of his father. Selim in the mean time was not idle. 
He convened all his friends in his own palace. Things remained 
in fufpenfe for fome hours. Ferid Bochari, who commanded the 
city-guards, took at length a fpirited refolution. He ordered the 
gates to be fhut, to prevent any troops from entering" the city; 
and, taking the keys in his hand, haftened to the palace of Selim, 
He prefented them on his knees, and faluted him emperor. AH 
prefent followed his example. The news foon reached the houfe 
of the Yifier. The party of Chufero was ftruck with a fudden 
panic. They broke up from council, and made all poffible hafte 
to pay their refpefts to the new fovereign. The Vifier took care 
not to be the laft. The hopes of Chufero were dallied in a mo¬ 
ment. He was feized with fear, and fled down the river in a finall 
canoe, with Raja Man Singh, and concealed himfeIf in that prince’s 
houfe till he obtained a pardon from his father. Ferid, for this 
fignal fervice, was advanced to the rank of paymafter-gcneral of 
the forces, by the title of Murtgza Chan; and many other diftin- 
guilhing honours were at the fame time conferred upon him. 



His title: and Selim was horn at Sikri, near Agra, on Wednefday the feven- 
tcenth of the fecond Ribbi, in the nine hundredth and feventy- 

feventh 
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fcventh year of the Higera. The moft remarkable event of Selim’s 
life, before his acrcffion, was, his difobedience to his father’s orders, 
rather than his rebellion againft him, about two years prior to that 
monarch’s death, in foie nt at fir ft, he refu fed to return to Ids 
duty, and was once actually at the head of feventy thou fan cl men. 
Upon the death oi the prince Daniil, he, however, fubmitted, 
having then a nearer profpeft of the throne; Akbar having 
upbraided him for his difobedience at firft, and his pufdlanimity 
afterwards, for throwing himfelf upon an enraged fovereign’s 
mercy, when he was at the head of a great army, received him into 
favour. When Selim look the reins of government in his hands, 
he a flu met! the titles of Noor-ul-dicn Mahommed Jehangire, 
or Mahommed the Light of the Faith and conqueror of the 
worui. He dated the commencement of his reign from the 
twentieth of the fecond Jem mad 1014, which anfwers to the 2 iff 
of October 160J, bang then in the thirty-feventh year of his age. 
Akbar was interred with great pomp at Secundra, near Agra; and 
the minds of men were diftraifted between grief and joy, funeral 
folemnity, and the feftivity attending upon the acceffion of a new 
fovereig:n. 

Chan Azim, the difeontented Vificr, and the Raja Man Singh, 
were fo formidable in the empire, that Jehangire thought it moft 
prudent to accept of the offered allegiance of both, and to con¬ 
firm them in their refpeftive honours and governments, without 
animadverfion upon their late conduft. Man Singh was di(patched 
to his fubaihip of Bengal; Chan Azim to that of Malava. The 
prince Chufero. made his appearance at court; and his father, 
after a fevere reprimand, took him at laft into favour. The 
emperor in the mean time began his reign by a ftrift adminiftra— 
tion of juftice, and by a minute infpeftion into the finances and 
refources of the ftate. He iffued a public edift to confirm all the 

laws. 
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itiig.’ 'all' ^ aws anc ^ rc S u bitions i' 1 force. Many Tubas were removed from 
_t their icipedtivc governments into other provinces : feme were dif* 
mifled to make room for the emperor’s abettors and friends. The 
deprived governors repaired to court to reftore themfelves, by 
money and intrigue, to their former dignities. Some fucceeded in 
their views: others were reduced to defpair, through want of fuc- 
ccfs. flic latter began to form trea Ton able defigns to recover the 
confcquence and power which they had loft. 


A confpiracy To accorapliih their purpofe, the difeontented lords turned their 

in favour of r 

his fon Chu- e )' es upon C-huiero, and hoped, by his means, to effedt a revolu¬ 
tion in the ftate. They pretended to have the greateft attachment 
to Ids perfon : they magnified the number of his friends, and his 
■own merit. They rouzed his ambition by the praife of paft 
actions, and animated it by the fair profpetf of prefent fuccefs. 
But what had moil weight with the prince, they intimidated him 
with pretended difeoveriee of the defigns of his father againfl his 
life. The fecrecy neceffary to be obferved in all arduous under¬ 
takings againfl: defpotic governments, rendered it difficult for 
Chufero to know the true ftate of things. The fpies, whom the 
emperor had placed around him, in the mean time, increafed, and 
confirmed his fears. Ambition, aided by timidity, at length pre¬ 
vailed over filial duty. He plunged therefore into danger, to take 
immediate poffeffion of a throne, which he was born one day to 
mount, without the doubtful fortune of the fword. 

ptp^of 3 Chan Azlm ’ and tlie Ra J a Man had the addrefs not to 

aiiaiEnation. appear openly in the confpiracy. They were, however, known 

to be the life and lupport of the whole. They were ftill under the 
clcud of the emperor’s difpleafurc, which, at a convenient fcafon, 
might burfi: on their heads. The prince being fo far involved in 
the plot, it would be dangerous for him to recede: and they, 

4 juflly 
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juftly confidering the improbability of fuccefs by open force a gain ft A K ,r 0 6. 

the Imperial power, propofed the more fpeedy expedient of affaf- _ \j- 

finating Jehangire. The propofal came to the ears of the prince.' 

Though he was bent upon rebellion, he ftartled at parricide. Na¬ 
ture was rouzed in his breaft. ** My father,’* find he, “ may 
enjoy life without a throne; but I can never enjoy a throne darned' 
with a father’s blood. Let him try the fortune of the held. Let 
us throwaway the daggers of affaffins, and owe our advancement 
to our fwordsf * 

The confpirators pretended to applaud the noble fentiments of the The plot dM> 
prince: but they, from that inftant, were irrefolute and embarralfed- 
in their councils. Many, violent at the beginning, now awed by 
the greatnefs of the undertaking, fli rank back from their purpofe, 
and began to fhelter themfelves behind one another. The empe¬ 
ror, in the mean time, was in part informed of the plot. He pre¬ 
pared to feize the prince: the latter was apprized of his father’s 
defigns. By a premature difeovery, this confpiracy, like many of 
the fame kind, failed. Fear took poffeffion of the adherents of 
Chulero. He himfelf was afraid. They neglected to execute the 
daring ftroke, which their fituation and fafety required. They 
began to remove themfelves from immediate danger, as if the pre- 
fent were more to be feared than thofe which in future they had to 
oppofe. They,however, did not altogether relinquish their defigns.. 

On Monday the eight of Zehidge, fix mefiths after the accef- Firft riling, 
fion of Jehangire to the throne of India, near one hundred of the 
confpirators affembled privately, in the evening, at the tomb of the * 
emperor Akbar. Chufero having joined them, on pretence of pay¬ 
ing his devotions at his grandfather’s (brine, they proceeded, that 
very night, toward Delhi. About day-break, next morning, they ' 
had reached the city of Muttra, about thirty-eight miles from 

Agra;; 
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Agra; and entered the town, when the troops, who garrifoned the 
place, were on the parade. T hey halted for refrefhment; and 
they had the good fortune not to be fufpe&ed by the officer who 
commanded at Muttra. Huflein Beg Chan Buduchfhi, who had 
been governor of the province of Cabul during a confiderable part 
of the former reign, being turned out of his office by the emperor, 
was on his way to court. Having travelled in the night on 
account of the heat of the weather, he happened to enter the city 
of Muttra at the oppofite gate juft when the prince arrived. They 
met in the market-place. Chufero was no ftranger to the difeon- 
tent of Huflein; and efteeming him a great acquifition to his 
party, from his known bravery and popularity among the Tartars, 
who forced a great part of the imperial army, he called him afide, 
and having founded him, laid open his whole plan. Huflein 
being confcious of no crime againft the ftate, thought himfelf 
highly injured by Jehangire. Poflefled of no property but the 
fword, from the generoflty of his difpofltion, which had lavifhed his 
fortune upon his friends, he required not much intreaty to efpoufe 
the caufe of the prince. 

The retinue of Huflein was but fmall. It conflfted of two hun¬ 
dred Tartar horfe, and three hundred Afgan foot. But his military 
fame was great; and he gave life to the confpiracy. The prince 
endeavoured to bring over the governor of Muttra to his party. 
That officer, perceiving his intentions, fhut himfelf up in the 
citadel, and would liften to no terms. Chufero had neither time 
nor force to reduce him. He contented himfelf with enlifting as 
many as he could of the inhabitants and garrifon into his fervice; 
and, leaving Muttra, continued his route to Delhi, 

The road between the two great cities of Delhi and Agra being 
crowded with travellers, and detachments of horfe and foot going 
9 on 
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on different feu vices, the prince forced them to join his ftandard. 
Thofe who refufed were, without mercy, put to the fword, after 
being plundered of all their effe&s. Small'parties of horfe were 
at the fame time difperfed through the country on every fide; and 
fuch as did not immediately take up arms in favour of Chufero 
were fubmitted to military execution, and all the fe verities of war. 
Many were compelled to jbin him, through fear. Others, from 
the fame caufe, fled into the woods; and faw from their retreats 
the fmoke of their burning houfes, and mourned over their infants 
and aged parents, who had not ftrength to avoid the flames. Some 
more refolute defended themfelves again ft the rebels, and to their 
valour owed their lives. The orders of the prince, it muft be 
owned, did not extend to fuch rigour and cruelty. But he found 
it impoflible to reftrain from exceftes his undifeiphned foldiers. He 
had fet them an example of wickedncfs by rebellion; and it was 
not to be .expelled that they would fubmit to his commands in 
favour of humanity and juftice. 


Such was the wafteful progrefs of Chufero to Delhi. His fol¬ 
lowers having greatly increafed their numbers in the march, he 
laid the fuburbs of that capital under contribution. The gates 
being Ihut, the city itfelf was preferved from pillage. The unfor¬ 
tunate people who lived without the walls, from their delay hi 
raifmg the fum impofed upon them, had their houfes confumed 
with fire. Many thoufands were ruined. Many, to retrieve their 
affairs, joined the rebels, to make reprisals upon die world for the 

lpfs which they had fu flamed, 

* » 

At eleven o’clock of the fame night on which Chufero left Agra, 
his father was informed of his flight by the cap tain-general, who 
was ordered to purfue immediately the fugitive. About an hour 
Mol. I 1 L , * C .after 
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after this officer’s departure with a confiderable body of horft, the 
emperor, fufpeiVing his loyalty, dif patched his commands to linn to 
return. Fetid Bodiari, lately raifed to the dignity of Murtaza 
Chan, and to the office of pajmadcr-gcncral cf the forces, was 
difpatehed upon that fervice, with an additional number of troops. 
The whole under Ferrd amounted to ten thoufand horie, which 
greatly retarded his march. Cbufero, of courle, had the more time 
to harafs the country, and to ftrengthen hiinftlf. In the morn¬ 
ing, as loop as day-light appeared, the emperor mounted his 
Boric; and having riflembled nil the forces.in and near Agra, 
leaving a fufficient garriion in the place, marched with a great 
army toward Delhi. He was, upon the oecalion, heard to repeat 
a verfe, which implied, “ That fortune depended upou't&pedition 
more than on ceunfel; and that his life fhould be darkened who 
put off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day.” The lnidu- 
tiful behaviour of a fon, whom he loved, was a fevere flroke to his 
mind. He refit fed to eat or drink, or to take reft for lb me time ; 
and even opium, to which he was much addicted, he declined. 

The governor and inhabitants of Delhi, having recovered from 
the firft impreffions which the hidden ai rival and ravages com¬ 
mitted by Chufero had made upon their minds, prepared for a 
refolute defence. Some troops, who were flat ion ed in different 
parts of the country, had thrown them Pelves into the town. As 
there was a coniiderahle quantity of the Imperial treafure lodged in 
the city, as well as the great wealth of private perfons, the inten¬ 
sions of the prince were to have furprized Delhi, and to furnifh 
iiimfelf with money fufficient to raife an army in the province 
of Punjab. Bat the general terror which his rapacity had excited 
carried the news of his march before him, and difappointed his 
defigns. Defpairing of being , able to force Delhi to fur re;; tier 
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before the arrival of the Imperial army, having remained only two A._D. 1606, 
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days in the fuburbs, Chufero took the route of Lahore, Having \_~_, 

been, on his march, joined by a great number of men, he attempted, 
immediately upon his arrival, to take that city by efcalade. He 
' was repulfed with fome lofs by the garrifon; and being at the fame 
time deflitute of artillery, he was greatly difconcerted in his mea- 
fures. He, however, invefted the place. 


The Imperial troops ftationed in the province threw themfelves He i, defeat, 
into Lahore. They fallied out on the befiegers nine fucceffive Boehari.*^ 
days, but they were as often repulfed, and obliged to lhelter them¬ 
felves behind their walls. Chufero in the mean time had drawn 
together fome artillery from fmall fortrefies in the neighbourhood, 
which he had found means to furprife. Nothing could be effected 
againft the place before the arrival of Ferid, the paymafter-general, 
with the emperor’s advanced guard. The prince, with an army 
of thirty thoufand horfe and foot, but without order, without difi- 
cipline, marched out of his camp to give battle to Ferid. The 
garrifon of Lahore perceiving his motions, fell upon his rear. He 
left a part of his anny to oppofe them: With the remaining part 
he attacked Ferid. His troopS behaved better than their difeipline 
feemed to promife. He expofed his own perfon. He was at 
length deferted ; and, prefiing among the thickeft of the enemy, 
he found hirnfelf with only a few of his principal adherents, who 
bravely fought by his fide. I11 this fituation he was furrounded by 
the Imperial ills on every fide. He was perfonally known to them 
all. They were tender of bis life; and, in attempting to take 
him prifoner, they permitted him to make his efcapc. Great 
honours were conferred upon Ferid by the emperor, on account of 
this fignal victory. 

\ s. 

The unfortunate Chufero wandered all night through the woods, Fl«a min? 
with a few attendants. His army was all difperfed. He came in his "adhe^ 
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"nig.' toy.' fcBe mornin K t0 a Htit, where, quite overcame by fatigue, he kid 
V 11 t "° T ' vn £< ? rci -' Some of his frichtte having difeovered 

Where he lay, affembled around him. They began to crhfult 
together on the prefent untoward fituatlon of their affairs. Thev 
T:in-i m opinion. • Sud.of thee; \ ' were natives of Bengal 
imd the adjacent produces-, infilled upon taking the route of that 
quarter. 61 India, by the'foot of the'northern mountains: they 
alleged, that the Raja Man Singh, who was then fuba of Bengal, 
poilefied great power; which be would not fail to exert in his 
nephew’s cauie * : that the country was rich anti populous: that 
it was an invariable maxim among the Hindoo princes, never to 

mm lhc intffrcil ' . - f’C’dJ throw himfelf undr- 

their protection : Befittes, that the Raja Man Singh joined the 

affection or a relation to the prince, to the natural faith of Iris 
nation to tin: fuppiiant and unfortunate. Tile natives of Chan- 
deilh and Mahva were for trying their fortunes in their refpec- 
tive provinces. Chan Azim, the late Vifier, father-in-law of 
Chuffro, was governor of the latter; and they doubted not but he 
would fupport the dignity of his own family. They added, that 

Azim was poffeffed of a fine army, provided with artillery,' and 
furnifhed with florfis. 


They dif- 
perfe. 


„ Huffejn Be S’ who was jo c Mef confidence with the prince, 
iUrted objections to the different plans of his other adherents. He 
urged the diilance of the march, and the impo&Mlity of forcing 
their way through countries full of Imperial troops, who would 
be very attire, fince Fortune had forfaken the fide of Ch uficro. He 
propmed that they fhou’d continue their route to Cabul; where 
he htmfelf had fufficiem to arm the whole province, toge¬ 

ther with his native country BuduchtMn, in favour of the prince. 

( f ****** «***& 
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Chufero, during the debate, fat filent. Having at length weighed 
each opinion," he declared in favour of that of Huflein ; alleging, 
that the troops of the north were’ moft faithful to their chiefs. 
The obfervation difpleafed the other chiefs: they murmured, and 
left his p re fence. They faw that tlicir affairs were defperate, and 
they refolved to retreat to their refpeftive habitations; covering 
their fears under a pretended difguft at the'preference given to the 
cou nfel. of H u ffei n, 


Chufero in a few minutes found himfelf defeated by thofe who 
liatx made Iiim the tool of their ambition and revenge. Reproaches 
were to no effedt. He blamed his adherents for their timidity 
and perfidy; hut he himfelf' was not lefs culpable. Ilis mind 
was agitated with various paffions. Rage againft his own" folly 
was the moft predominant. Huflein was the only chief of note 
who remained of the confpirators, His followers, confifting 
of three hundred horfe, and a few of the prince's menial fervants, 
formed their whole retinue. With thefe they fet out for Cabul. 
Being forced to depart from the high road, they frequently loft 
their way, as they were obliged to travel in the night. 

Keeping their courfe through unfrequented paths and by-roads, 
they at length arrived on the banks of the river Attoc, the largeft 
branch of the Indus. It was hnpaftable without boats. It was 
then midnight. They moved down the river to the ferry of Chou- 
dera. finding no boats at that place, though a much frequented 
paflage, they underftood that orders had been fent to conceal 
them. The ferryman and villagers were afleep. It was propofed 
to feizc them, to force them to difeover where the boats were laid. 
Some were taken in-their beds; others efcaped, and, with their 
outcries, alarmed the country. The prince underftood from thofe 
that were taken, that orders from the Imperial camp had two days 
before been received'by the zemindar of the diftridt, to ftop the 

paflage 
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paflagi of the river; and that, in obedience to tlieie orders, he had 
fecreted the boats, HulTein in the mean time having dlfpatehfcd 
fome of Ills followers in queft of the boats, they found two, filled 
with wood, in a neighbouring creek. Thcfe were unloaded, and 
brought to the proper place. The zemindar, being rouzed from 
deep by the noife, had come by this time to the banks of the A:toe, 
attended by a concourfe of people. He called to thofe who drag¬ 
ged the boats, that he had an Imperial mandate to prohibit all per- 
fhns, under pain of death, to crofs the river. They, intimidated 
by his threats, turned the head of the two boats acrofs the ftream. 
The prince’s party fired upon them: fome were killed, others 
plunged into the river; and a few expert fwimmers, in the reti¬ 
nue of Chufcro, brought one boat with difficulty to the fhore. 


f^ingrvat The banks of the Attoc were in the mean time crowded with 
the country people. An officer arrived with a hundred liorfe to 
guard the paffage. Other detachments came gradually in from 
every quarter. Ciiufero and Huflein refbtved to lave thcmielves 
in the boat. They placed their horfes in the center, and they 
themfelves took their feats in the hern. Their attendants, 
afraid of being left to the mercy of their enemies, threw them* 
lelves headlong into the velfcl, and almoll funk her. They, how¬ 
ever, puOied her from fhore; threw fome overboard, and cut off 
the hands of others who clung to her fides. Many were drowned. 
A few ffiun by the Imperialifts. This w'as but the beginning of 
misfortunes. Moft of the oars had been loft in the confufion; and 
the rudder, to complete the ruin of the unfortunate Chufero, had 
been inadvertently thrown overboard with the wood with which 
the boat had been found loath’d. Thefe inconveniences, joined to 
a want of fkill in the rowers, rendered it impoffible for them to 
manage the boat. She was carried down the flream. The con fu¬ 
ll on was great, and danger every moment increafed. 
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The zemindar, and the party who guarded the ferry, were not 
idle, They feized upon thofe left afhore. They fired at the boat, 
and followed her down the river. She (truck at laft on a fand^ 
bank. Some plunged into the water to pufh her off: (lie remained 
immoveable. The fire continued. Many were killed. No refource 
was left. The fun was juft rifing. Cafim Chan, who com¬ 
manded the party of horfe, feeing the unfortunate prince in this 
unextricable fituation, ftopt the fire. . Being by this time joined 
by another officer who commanded a body of troops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, both mounted their elephants; and, riding in to the 
bank on which the boat lay, feized the prince. Cafim placed him 
behind him on the elephant, while the other officer fecurcd Huf- 
fein. The few that remained of their attendants were carried 
afhore in another boat. 

Such was the end of a rebellion begun without any juft caufe, 
concerted without judgment, and carried on with very moderate 
abilities, by a prince fcarce more unfortunate than he deferved to 
be. The emperor was at the time encamped in a garden near 
Lahore. He received the news of the feizure of the prince with 
exceffive joy. He ordered him to be brought before him, with a 
golden chain from his left hand to his left foot, according to the 
laws of his anceftors, Zingis and Timur. Huflein, loaded with 
iron chains, was placed on the right hand of Chufero; Abdul 
Rahim, another of the principal rebels, on his left. Jehangire 
fternly a(ked his fon, “ What could induce thee, Sultan Chufero, 
to rebel againft thy fovereign and father r” Chufero was filent: 
the emperor began to relent. He then, in a fofter tone, queftioned 
him about his advifcrs and abettors in rebellion. Chufero burft 
into tears. His father was fur prized: for till then he had. 
remained firm. “ Father,” laid the prince, with a broken voice, 

“ my crime is great; but let me fuffer for it alone. When you 
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jp 5 ® 6, accufe;! me, X was fenfible of my faults; and, as I was reconciled 


X.;%ccarion of 
hi* a4Ht* 
rents. 


Can dahar m- 


velted by Uk 
Ferfiaiis* 


with the lofs of life,. I behaved with dignity. But when you raife 
the remembrance of my friends, I am troubled at them L/v.' Let 
them Ycape as they cans; I will never become their accuier.” 


Jehangire ilood Merit; and, by Ms prdhng him no farther,, 
leemeti to applaud his fen!■ meats. Any information from the 
prince would be unnccefihry. The confpirators had impeached 
O/U' another j and three hundred or the chiefs were already lebed. 
I he prince was delivered over, in dole confinement, v into the 
nands of the paymafter-general. HuiFein was fentenced to be 
tewed up in the raw hide of an ox, and to be thrown in that con¬ 
dition into the ftreet. T he hide was loon contrafted by the heat 


of the fun ; and he expired in a few hours, Abdul Rahim did 



not fo cafily efcape. Finding that Hu He in was dead fooner than 
they expected, thofeappointed to iuperintend the executions, kept 
the a is s hide in which Rahim was inclofed, conitautl v moiil with 
w?:ci\ .He lived for ieveral days in that mifcrable condition, 
three hundred pales in the mean time we re-let up in two rows 
along tlic public road, fh<j rebels, to that number, were drawn, 
alive on the pales. (Jmfero was brought every day, as long as 
any of the unhappy wretches breathed, under their tortures, to 
viaw the horrid light. He was led in chains through the midft 
of them, wliii/l he watered the ground with his tears. Some-..of 
them had been his dearth, companions; others his faithful fer- 
vants, who had followed bis fortunes, merely tii ihew their fidelity 
to a mafter whom they loved. 


fv i ;-.i - . 








.1 hefe barbarous executions -were fcarce over at Lahore, when 
news- was brought to the Imperial camp, that die Per bans had 
invclled Candalur with a numerous army ; that Shaw Beg, the 
governor of that city and province, had, by his rafunefa, . fuffered 

a very 
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a very confiderable lofs in a Tally; yet that he continued, without a. D - »&«. 
any neceflity, to expofe the garri&n. Hi* conduct could only be 
accounted for by an ablurdity bordering on niadnefs. He was as 
carelefs of his own life as lie was of his duty. DilToIute beyond 
example, he ordered an awning to be fpread over the gate-way 
moft expofed to the enemy’s tree. He fat under it all day, con- 
verfing with common proftitutes, whom, much again# their 
inclination, he forced to attend him. The emperor, fearing more 
from his negligence and debauchery, than he hoped from his 
fidelity and courage, fent Sirdir Chan, an old Omrah, to 
tnperfede him in his government, with orders to defend 
Candahar to the loft extremity, Ghazi Chan, an officer of great 
reputation, was, at the fame time, difpatched with twenty-five 
thoufand horfe, to harafs the enemy. Jehangire himfclf, with the 
remaining part of the Imperial army, marched to Cabuh 

Ghazi had fcarce advanced within fix 'days march of Candahar, Th« /lege 
when the Perfians raifed the fiege, and retreated towards Choraflan. '“*** 

No reafon could be affigned for theft hoftifities on the fide of 
Perfia, except the favourable opportunity offered, by the rebellion 
of Chufero, for feizing the city of Candahar, which was, in fome 
meafure, the key to the Perfian empire. Shaw Abas of Perfia 
pretended, that his lieutenants in the provinces of Seiftan and 
Choi a (fan had taken this ftep without his orders j and that it was 
his pofitive commands which railed the fiege. 


Jehangire placed little faith in the profeffions of Abas r being 
fatisfied, that the death of Akbar, and the rebellion of Chufero, 
were the true motives of the invasion. Pie, however, admitted the 
excufes of the Perfian, which were brought by his ambaflador 
Hufiein. Several finall forts near Candahar, wliich had been 
taken by the Perfians, were evacuated, and peace between the two 
Voi.. Hh J) formidable 
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^ 0 n P*dable powers was re-eftablifhed. Shaw Beg, deprived of 
’———j the government of Candahar, was made Suba of Cabul: for, 
no twit branding his abftird behaviour, he had difplayed both 
ability and fpirit in the defence of the city. The emperor, after 
thefc tranfadfions, returned toward Lahore. 


Acon%i- Sultan Chufero was ftill in clofe confinement, which his adtive 

and vehement difpofition could very ill endure. The ufage he 
met with deprived him of every hope of a reconciliation with his 
father. The marks of affection iliewn by the emperor to his 
younger fons, Purvez and Churrum, confirmed the fufpicions of 
Chufero. It was alfo currently reported, that Jehangirc was to 
appoint one of the two favoured princes, his fucceffor. Nothing 
but di {appointment, and even death, prefented to Chufero’s mind. 
His friends were fill I numerous in the army. He founded them, 

by his emiflaries : fome moved by his misfortunes, many in love 

1 

with novelty, began to form trcafonable defigns againft the 
emperor’s life. It was concerted to fall upon Jehangire at the 
chace, and, having difpatchcd him, to raife Chufero, from his 
pril'on to the throne. 


Difcovcrcd. 


- Some writers doubt, whether Chufero was at all privy to this 
confpiracy: others deny the whole. The firfl argue from the 
humanity of Chufero; the latter fay,, that it was a fidtion of 
Sultan Churrum, third fon of Jehangirc. This much is ccrtain,. 
thatthe firfl; intelligence of the confpiracy came, through prince 
Churrum, to the emperor’s ears. He informed his father, that* 
five hundred of the nobility were engaged in a plot again ft his 
life. Jehangire was ftartled, and knew not how to adt: he 
eon fide red, that, fhould he feize fome, the reft would be alarmed ; 
and that danger might arife from their power. As it was diffi¬ 
cult, therefore, to fecure them all at once, he thought it moll 

prudent 
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prudent to fend all on different fervices. Four of the principals 
he referred, whom he ordered to be feized. They were tried for 
treafon ; iuflicient proofs could not be Found. They were kept in 
confinement; Chufero was more narrowly watched; and became 
-daily more and more obnoxious to his father. 


J E H A N G I R E. 

CHAP. II. 

Dijlurbances in Bengal—Story of Chaja Aiafs — Hh flight f‘m 
Tartary—Diflrefs in the defart—Birth of the Sultana Noor~ 
Mdhil—Marriage with Shere Afmn — Perfetution—and murder 
of that Omrah—Her marriage with the emperor — Promotion of 
her family . 

J EHANGIR.Fi having refettled the affairs of the provinces to 
the north-well of the Indus, marched toward the capital. When 
he was eroding the Attoc, letters were receive cl/from Jfkm Chan, 
governor of BeMr, with intelligence, that Shere Afkun, a native 
of Turkomania, who commanded in the diftridt of Burdwan, had, 
with his own hand, killed Kuttnb-ul-dien Koka, Suba of Bengal, 
together with feveral other officers, who had let upon Shere Afkun, 
with an intention to affaifinate him. Jebangirc was much 

afflicted at the death of his favourite Kuttub; but he derived 

* 

lome comfort from the Suba’s fuccefs againft the life of Shere 
Afkun. The circumftances of the unhappy fate of this chief 
are in themfelves extraordinary; and the knowledge of them is 
neceffary for elucidating the fequel of the hiftory of Jehangire. 
To trace things to their fouroe, we muff, for fome time, loie fight 
of the unfortunate Shere. 
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About twenty years before this period, Ghaja Alafs, a native 
of tlie weftern Tartary, left that country to pufh his fortune in 
Hindoftan. He was defcrndcd of an ancient and noble family, 
fallen into decay by various revolutions of fortune. He, how¬ 
ever, had received a good education, which was all his parents 
could bellow. Falling in love with a young woman, as poor as 
himfclf, he married her ; but he found it difficult to provide for 
lier the very necefl'aries of life. Reduced to the Iaft extremity, he 
turned his thoughts upon India, the ufual rcfourcc of the needy 
Tartars of the north. He left privately friends, who either would 
not or could notaffift him, and turned his face to a foreign country. 
His all con filled of one lorry horfe, mid a very fmallfum of money, 
which had proceeded from the lale of his other effects. Placing 
his wife upon the horfe, he walked by her fide. She hap^ 
pened to be with child, and could ill endure the fatigue of fo great 
a journey. Their fcanty pittance of money was foon expended: 
they had even itibfifted, for feme days, upon charity, when they 
arrived on the fkirts of the Great Solitudes, which feparate Tar¬ 
tary from the dominions of the family of Timur, in India. No 
houfc was there to cover them from the inclemency of the 
weather ; no hand to relieve their wants. To return, was certain 
mii'ery j to proceed, apparent deftrudtion. 

They had failed three days: to complete their misfortunes, the 
vwfe of Aiafs was taken in labour. She began to reproach her 
hufband for leaving his native country at an unfortunate hour; 
for exchanging a quiet, though poor life, for the ideal profpeft of 
wealth in a diftant country. In this diftrefTcd fituation fhe 
brought forth a daughter. They remained in the place for fome 
hours, with a vain hope that travellers might pafs that way. 
They were difappointed. Human feet feldom tread thefe defarts : 
the fun declined a-pace. They feared the approach of night: the 

place 

iSio 


jehangire. 

place was the haunt of wild beafts; and fhould they efcape their 
hunger, they muft fall by their own. Chaja Aiafs, in this ex¬ 
tremity, having placed his wife on the horfe, fouiul himfelf fo 
much exhaufted that he could fcarcely move, To carry the child 
was impoflible : the mother could not even hold herfelf faft on 
the horfe. A long conteft began between Humanity andNeceifity; 
the latter prevailed, and they agreed to expofe the child on the 
high-way. The infant, covered with leaves, was placed under a 
tree; and the difeonfolate parents proceeded in tears. 

When they had advanced about a mile from the place, and the 
eyes of the mother could no longer diftinguifh the folitary tree 
under which fhe had left her daughter, die gave way to 
grief; and throwing heifelf from the horfe on the ground, ex¬ 
claimed, “ My child! my child!” , She endeavoured to raife 
herfelf j but fhe had no ftrength to return. Aiafs was pierced to 
the heart. He prevailed upon his wife to fit down. He promifed 
to bring her the infant. He arrived at the place. No fooner 
had his eyes reached the child, than, he was aim oft ft ruck dead 
with horror. A black fnake, fay our authors, was coiled around 
it; and Aiafs believed he beheld him extending bis fatal jaws to 
devour the infant. The father rufhed forward. The ferpent, 
alarmed at his vociferation, retired into the hollow tree. He took 
up his daughter unhurt, anc! returned to the mother, He gave 
her child into her arms; and, as he was informing her of the 
wonderful cfcape of the infant, fame travellers appeared, and foon 
relieved them of all their wants. They proceeded gradually and 

came to Lahore. 

The emperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aiafs, kept his court at 
Lahore. Afiph Chan, one of that monarch’s principal Omrahs, 
attended then the prefence. He was a diftant relation to Aiafs, 
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and he received him with attention and friendfhip. To employ 
him, he made him his own fecretary. Aiafs foon recommended 
him felt to Aiipli in that ftationj and, by iome accident, his 
diligence and ability attracted the notice of the emperor, who 
l-aifed him to the command of a thoufand horfe. He became, in 
proceis of time, mafter of the houfchold ; and his genius being 
Hill greater than even his good fortune, he raifed himfelf to the 
office and title of Adlimad-ul-Dowla, or high treasurer of the 
empire. Thus he, who had alinoft perilhed through mere want 
in the defert, became, in the fpace of a few years, the firfl fubjedt 
in India. 


Character of 
Ms daughter 
Mher-ul- 
Mi£k 


The daughter, who had been born to Aiafs in the defert, re- 
ceived, foon after his arrival at Lahore, the name of Mher-ul- 
Ni'fia, or the Sun of Women. She had fome right to the appel¬ 
lation ; for in beauty fhe excelled all the ladies of the Eaft, She 
was educated with the utmoft care and attention. In mufic, in 
dancing, in poetry, in painting, fhe had no equal among her fex. 
Her difpofition was volatile, her wit lively and fatirical, her fpirit 
lofty and uncontrolled. Selim, the prince-royal, vifited one day 
her father. When the public entertainment was over, when all, 
except the principal guefls, were withdrawn, and winy was 
brought on the table, the ladies, according to cuftom, were intro¬ 
duced in their veils. 


vateTsuk a The ambition of Mher-uI-Nifia afpired to a conquefl of the 
prince. She fung—he was in raptures: fhe danced—he could 
hardly be retrained, by the rules of decency, to his place. Her 
ftature, her fhape, her gait, had raifed his ideas of her beauty to 
the higheft pitch. When his eyes feemed to devour her, fhe, 
as by accident, dropt her veil; and fhone upon him, at. once, with 
*11 her charms. The confufion, which flic could well feign, on 

the 
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occafion, Heightened the beauty of her face. Her timid eye 
by Health fell upon the prince, and kindled all his foul into love, 
tie was filcnt for the remaining part of the evening: the endea¬ 
voured to confirm, by her wit, the eon quell which die charms of 
her perfon had made. 

: i -/vp; v ■ ’’'V. 'v-r * * V 1 p ; i . , v’' 1 . * 

Selim, diffracted with his paffion, knew not what courfc 
to take. Mher-uI-NitTa had been betrothed, by her Father, to 
Sherc Afkun, a Turkomanian nobleman of gre.it renown. He 
applied to his father Akbar, w r ho ftcrnly refufed to commit a 
piece of injufhee, though in favour of the heir of his throne. 
The prince retired aballied; and Mher-ul-Nifla ' became the 
wife of Shere Afkun. The latter, however, fufFered in his 
profpeCls in life, for not having made a voluntary refignatiou of 
the lady to the enamoured prince. Though Selim durft make no 
open attack upon his fortunate rival, during the life or Akbar, 
men in office worffiipped the riling fun, and threw accumulated 
difgrace on Shere Afkun. He became difgufted, and left the 
court of Agra. He retired into the province of Bengal, and 
obtained from the Saba of that country, the fuperintendency of 
the diitri,£t of Burdwan. 

The paffion for Mher-ul-Nifla, which Selim had repreffied 
from a rcfpetl and fear for his father, returned with redoubled 
violence when he himfelf mounted the throne of India. He was 
now abfolute ; no fubjedt could thwart his will and pleafure. He 
recalled Shere Afkun from his retreat. He was, however, afraid, 
to go fo much againft the current of the public opinion, as to de¬ 
prive that Omrah ofhis wife. Shere was inflexible : no man of 
honour in India can part with his fpoufe, and retain his life. His, 
incredible ftrength and bravery had rendered Sherc extremely 
7 v popular; 
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popular. He was naturally high-fpirited and proud; and it was 
not to be expended, that he would yield to indignity and public 
, ffiame,—His family, his former reputation was high.—Born of 
noble parents in Turkomania, he had fpent his youth in Perfia; 
and had ferved, with uncommon renown, Shaw Ifmael the third 
of the Sufvi line. His original name was Ada Jilid, but having 
killed a lion, he was dignified with the title of Shere Afkun, or 
the Overthrower of the Lion. Under the latter name he became 
famous in India, In the wars of Akbar, he had ferved with 
great reputation. He had diftinguiffied himfelf, in a particular 
manner, under Chan Chanan, at the taking of Sind, by exhibit¬ 
ing prodigies of perfonal flrength and valour. Preferments had 
been heaped upon him; and he was highly efteemed at court, 
during the life of Akbar, who loved in others that daring intre¬ 
pidity for which he himfelf was renowned, 


He is called Jehangire kept his court at Delhi, when he called Shere Afkun 
to the prefence. He received him gracioully, and conferred new 
honours upon him. Shere Afkun, naturally open and generous, 
fufpedted not the emperor’s intentions. Time, he thought, had 
erazed the memory of Mher-ul-Nifia from Jehangire’s mind. 
He was deceived. The monarch was refolved to remove his 
rival; but the means he ufed were, at once, foolifh and difgrace- 
ful. He appointed a day for hunting; and ordered the haunt 
of an enormous tiger to be explored. News was foon brought, 
that a tiger of. an extraordinary fize was difeovered in the foreft 
of Nidarbari. This favage, it was faid, had carried off many of 
the larged oxen from the neighbouring villages. The emperor 
dire&ed thither his march, attended by Shere Afkun, and feveral 
thoufands of his principal officers, with all their trains. Having, 
-according to the cuftom of the Mogul Tartars, furrounded the 
ground for many miles, they began to move toward the center, 
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on all fides. The tiger was rouzed. His roaring was heard in 
all quarters: and the emperor hafteped to the place. 

The nobility being affembled, Jehangire called aloud, ** Who He attack*, 
a among you will advance fingly and attack this tiger?” They 
looked on one another in filence: then all turned their eyes on 
Shere Afkun. He feemed not to underltand their meaning : at 
length three Omrahs liar ted forth from the circle, and facrificing 
fear to fliame, fell at the emperor’s feet, and begged permiffion to 
try fingly their flrength againfi the formidable animal. The 
pride of Shere Afkun arofe. He had imagined, that none durfl 
attempt a deed fo dangerous. He hoped, that after the refufal of 
the nobles, the honour of the enter prize would devolve in courfe 
on his hands. But three had offered themfelves for the combat: 
and they were bound in honour to infill on their prior right. 

Afraid of lofing his former renown, Shere Afkun began thus in 
the prefence : “ To attack an animal with weapons is both 
“ unmanly and unfair. God has given to man limbs and finews 
“ as well as to tigers: he has added reafon to the former to conduct 
“ his flrength.” The other Omrahs objected in vain, “ That 
<l all men were inferior to the tiger in flrength; and that he could 
“ be overcome only with fleel.” I will convince you of your 
“ miflake,” Shere Afkun replied: and, throwing down his 
fword and fhield, prepared to advance unarmed. 

Though the emperor was, in fecret, pleafed with a propofal full and kills aa 
of danger to Shere, he made a fhew of diffuading him from the tiger? ° US 
enterprize. Shere was determined. The monarch, with feigned 
reluctance, yielded. Men knew not whether they ought mofl to 
admire the courage of the man, or to exclaim againfi the folly of 
the deed. Aflonifhment was painted in every face. Every 
tongue was filent. Writers give a particular, but mere- 
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dible detail of the battle between Shere Afkun and the tiger. 
This much is certain* that, after a long and obftinate ftruggle, 
the aftonifhing warrior prevailed; and, though mangled with 
wounds himfelf, laid at laft the favage dead at his feet. The 
thoufands who were eye-witneffes of the action, were even atmoft 
afraid to vouch for the truth of the exploit, with their concurring 
teftimony. The fame of Shere was mcreafed; and the defigns of 
the emperor failed. But the determined cruelty of the latter flopt 
not here: other means of death were contrived again ft the unfor¬ 
tunate Shere. 

He had fcarce recovered from his wounds, when he came to pay 
his refpefts at court. He was care fifed by the emperor; and he 
fufpedted no guile. A fnare, however, was prepared for him. 
Jehangire had meanly condefcended to give private orders to the 
rider of one of his largeft elephants to waylay his rival, in one of 
the narrow ilreets, when he next fhould return to court, and there 
to tread him to death. As accidents of that kind fometimes happen, 
from the rage of thofe animal's in the rutting feafon, the thing 
might have palled without fufpicion. Shere was carried in his 
palanky. He faw the elephant in his way. He gave orders to 
the bearers to return back: the elephant came forward. They 
threw the palanky, with their mafter, in the ftreet, and fled to 
fave their lives. Shere faw his danger. He had juft time to rife. 
He drew a fhort fword, which always hung by his fide : with 
this weapon he flruck the elephant acrofs the root of the trunk, 
which he cut off with one blow. The animal roared, turned 
from him, fell down add expired. The emperor was looking 
out at a window. He retired with amazement and flume. Shere 
continued his way to the palace. Without any fufpicion of 
treachery, he related the particulars to Jehangire. The latter 
difguifed his fentiments. hut relinquiftied not his defigns. He 
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praifed the flrength and valour of Shere, who retired fatisfied and 
unfufpefting from the prefence. 



Whether the emperor endeavoured to conquer his paffion foi* Difcomfm 
Mher-ul-Nifia, or felt remorfe from his own behaviour, is uncer¬ 
tain; but, for the fpace of fix months, no further attempts were 
made againf!: the life of Shere, who now retired to the capital of 
Bengal. The former defigns of Jehangire were no fecret. They 
were the fubjedt of common coftverfation, little to the advantage 
of the charafter of a great prince. Abfolute monarch?, however, 
are never without men who flatter their worfi paffions, and ad- 
minifter to their moft pernicious pleafures. Kuttub, Suba of 
Bengal, was one of thefe convenient fycophants. To ingratiate 
himfelf with the emperor, though perhaps not by his exprefs 
commands, he hired forty ruffians, to attack and murder Shere, 
when an opportunity fhotild offer. Shere was apprized of the 
intentions of Kuttub. He continued within doors: but fuch 
was his confidence in his own flrength and valour, that at night 
he would not permit his fervants to remain in his houfe. They, 
according to cufiom, retired each to his own home. An old 
porter only remained of the men fervants, under the fame roof 
with Shere. The affaffins were no flrangers to a circumfiance 
common in India. They made their obfervations upon the houfe. 

They found that there was a room, on the right hand, within the 
the principal door, which Shere ufed, as a writing-chamber. This 
room communicated, by a narrow paffage, with the deep mg apart¬ 
ments. When it was dark, they took advantage of the old 
porter’s abfence, and conveyed themfelres, without difeovery, into 
the houfe. 


The principal door being bolted at the ufual hour, Shere and lus forty affaflint. 
family went to bed. Some of the affaffins, when they thought 
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he was fallen afleep, Role filently into his apartment. They 
prepared to plunge their daggers into his body, when one of them, 
who was an old man, being touched with remorfe, cried out with 
a loud voice: ** Hold! have we not the emperor’s orders ? Let 
<( us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon one, and that one 
** afleep!” “ Boldly fpoken,” faid Slxere; flarting that inftant 
from his bed. Seizing his fword, he placed himfelf in a comer 
of the room. There he was attacked by the aflaffins. In a few 
minutes, many of the villains lay, weltering in their blood, at his 
feet. Scarce one half efcaped without a wound. The old man, 
who had given warning, did not attempt to fly. Shere took him 
by the hand, praifed and thanked him for his behaviour, and, 
having enquired about thofe who had hired the alfafllns, diflnifled 
him, with hand feme prefents, to relate the particulars abroad. 

The fame of this gallant exploit refounded through the whole 
empire. Shcre could not fUr abroad for the mob, who prefled 
around liim. He, however, thought proper to retire from the 
capital of Bengal, to his old refidence at Burdwan. He hoped 
to live there in obfeurity and fafety, with his beloved Mher-ul- 
Nifla. He was deceived. The Suba of Bengal had received his 
government, for the purpofe of removing the unfortunate Shere ; 
and he was not ungrateful. After deliberating with himfelf 
about the means, he, at lafl, fell upon an effectual expedient. 
Settling the affairs of his government at Tanda, which was, at 
that time, the capital of Bengal, herefolved, with a great retinue, 
to make the tour of the dependent provinces. In his rout he 
came to Burdwan. He made no focret to his principal officers, 
that he had the emperor’s orders for difpatching Shere. That 
devoted Omrah, hearing that the Suba was entering the town in 
which he refided, mounted his horfe, and, with two fervants only, 
went to pay his refpefts. The Suba received Shere with affected 
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polTtenefs. They rode, for fome time, fide by fide; and their 
eonverfation turned upon indifferent affairs. The Suba fud- 
denly ft opt. He ordered his elephant of ftate to be brought; 
•which he mounted, under a pretence of appearing with becoming 
pomp in the city of Burdwan. Shore flood ffill, when the Suba 
was afeending ; and one of the pikemen, pretending that Sliere 
was m the way, ffruck his horfe, and began to drive him before 
him. Shere was enraged at the affront. He knew that the 
pikeman durft not have ufed that freedom without his matter's 
orders : he faw plainly, that there was a laid defign againft his 
life. He turned round upon- the pikeman ; and threatened him 
with inftant death. He fell on the ground and begged for 
mercy. Swords were drawn.. Shere had no time to lofe. He 
fpurred his horfe up to the elephant, on which the Suba was 
mounted; and having broke down the amari or cattle, cut him in 
two; and thus the unfortunate Kuttub became the viftim of his 
own zeal to pleafe the emperor. Shere did not reft here: he 
turned his fword on the other officers. The firft that fell by his 
hands, was Aba Chan, a native of Cafhmire; who was an Omrah 
of five thoufand horfe. Four other nobles fhared the fame fate. 
A death attended every blow from the hand of Shere. The 
remaining chiefs were at once aftonifhed and frightened. They 
fled to a diftance, and formed a circle around him. Some began 
to gall him with arrows; others to fire with their mufquets. His 
horfe, at length, being {hot with a ball in the forehead, fell under 
him. The unfortunate Shere, reduced to the laft extremity, 
began to .upbraid them with cowardice. He invited them feve- 
rally to Angle combat; but he begged in vain. He had already 
received fome wounds. He plainly faw his approaching fate. 
Turning his face toward Mecca, he took up fome dull with his 
hand; and, for want of water, threw it, by way of ablution, upon 
bis head. He. then, flood up, feemingly unconcerned. Six balls 
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entered his body, in different plates, before he fell. His enemies 

had fcaroe the courage to come near, till they faw him In the laft 

agonies of death. They p'raifed his valour to the fkles: but in 

adding to his reputation, they took away from their own. 

% 

The officer, who fucceeded the deceafed Suba in the com¬ 
mand of the troops, haftened to the houfe of Shere. He was 
afraid that Mher-ul-Nifla, in the firft paroxifms of grief, might 
make away with herfelf. That lady, however, bore her misfor¬ 
tunes with more fortitude and refignation. She was unwilling 
to adopt the manners of her country, upon fuch tragical occasions. 
She even pretended, in vindication of her apparent infenfibility, to 
follow the injunaibns of her deceafed lord. She alleged that 
Shere, forefeeing his own fall by Jehangire, had conjur ed her toyield 
to the defires of that monarch without hefitation. The reafons, 
whicli fhe faid, he gave, were as feeble as the faft itfelf was im¬ 
probable. He was afraid that his own exploits would fink into 
oblivion, without they were connected with the remarkable event 
of giving an emprefs to India. 

Mher-ul-Niffa was fent, with all imaginable care, to Delhi.- 
She was full of the ambition of becoming the favourite Sultana. 
Her vanity was difappointed. Though fhe was received with 
great tendernefs and affeffion, by Rokia Sultana Begtim, the 
emperor's mother, Jehangire refufed to fee her. Whether his 
mind was then fixed on another objefl, or remorfe had taken 
pofleflion of bis foul, authors do not agree. They, however, 
affert, with great improbability, that the emperor was fo much 
affected with the death of his favourite, the Suba of Bengal, 
that he refulvcd to puiiilh Mher-ul-Nifia, for an accident in which 
fhe had no concern. Be that as it will, he gave orders to fhut her 
up in one of the worfl apartments of the feraglio. He even. 
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would not deign to fee her; and, contrary to his ufual munificence 
to women, he allowed her but fourteen anas, about two lhil lings 
of our money, a-day, for the fubftftance of herfclf and fome 
female flaves. This coldnefs to a woman whom he paffionately 
loved when not in h.is power,, was at once unaccountable and 
abfurd. 

Mher-ul-Niflfa was a woman of a haughty fpirit, and could not Not fcen b 
brook this treatment. She had no remedy. She gave herfelf up, tte em P eror » 
for fome time, to grief, as if for the death of her hufband; but it 
was difappointment only that preyed upon lier mind. She was 
at length reconciled to her condition, from a hope of an oppor¬ 
tunity of re-kindling the emperor’s former love. She trufted to 
the amazing power of her own beauty ; which, to conquer, 
required only to he feen. The emperor’s mother, who was 
deeply interefted for Mher-ul-Nilfa, could not prevail upon her 
fon to fee her. He turned away from her in filence, when fhe 
fpoke of the widow of Shere. An expedient, however, offered 
itfelf to Mher-ul-Nilfa. To raife her own reputation in the 
feraglio, and to fupport herfelf and Haves with more decency, 
than the fcanty pittance allowed her would admit, fhe called forth 
lier invention and tafte in working fome admirable pieces of 
tape dry and embroidery, in painting fdks with exquifite delicacy, 
and in inventing female ornaments of every kind. Thefe articles 
were carried, by her flaves, to the different fquares of the royal 
feraglio, and to the harams of the great officers of the empire. 

The inventions of Mher-ul-Niffa excelled fo much in their kind, 
that they were bought with the greateft avidity. Nothing was 
faffiionable among the ladies of Delhi and Agra, but the work 
of her hands. She accumulated, by thefe means, a confiderable 
fum of money, with which fhe repaired and beautified her apart? 
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ments, and clothed her Eaves in the richeft '.IfFues and brocades, 
while flie herlelf affe&ed a very plain and inn pie drefs. 


In this fituition the widow of Shere continued four years, 
without once having feen the emperor. Her fame reached his 
ears from every apartment in the feraglio. Curiofity at length 
vanquifhed his refolution. He determined to be an eye-wknefs 
of the things which he had fo often heard, concerning Mher-ul- 
Nifia. He refolved to furprize her: and communicating his 
refolution to none, he fuddenly entered her apartments, where he 
found every thing fo elegant and magnificent, that he was firuck 
with amazement. But the greateft ornament of the whole was 
Mher-ul-NifTa herfelf. She lay half reclined, on an embroidered 
fopha, in a plain muffin drefs. Her Eaves fat in a circle round 
her, at work, attired in rich brocades. She flowly arofe, in 
manifeft confufion; and received the emperor with the ufual 
ceremony of touching firft the ground, then her forehead with 
her right hand. She did not utter one word; but flood with her 
eyes fixed on the ground. Jehangire remained for fome time 
filent. He admired her fhape, her Eature, her beauty, her grace j 
and that inexpreffible voluptuoufnefs of mein, which it is ira- 
poffible to refiit, 

Yi 

Jehangire did not, for fome time, recover from his confufion. 
He at length fat down on the fopha, and requeued Mher-ul- 
Nifla to fit by his fide. The firft queftion he afked, was, “ Why 
“ this difference between the appearance of Mher-uJ-NiEa and 
“ her Eaves ?” She very fhrewdly replied, “ Thofe born to fervi- 
“ rude mu ft drefs as it fhall pleafe thofe whom they ferve. Thefe 
** are my fervants; and I alleviate the burden of bondage by every 
**■ indulgence in my power. But I that am your flave, O Em¬ 
peror 
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« peror of the Moguls, muft drefs according to your pleafure and 
« n ot my own.” Though this anfvver was a kind of i arc aim on 
his behaviour, it was fo pertinent and well turned, that it greatly 
pleafed Jehangire. He took her at once in his arms. Hist 
former affection returned, with alt its violence■> and the very 
next day, public orders were iffued to prepare a magnificent 
feftival, for the celebration of his nuptials with Mher-u!-Niffa. 
Her name was alfo changed by an edid into Noor-Mahil, or the 
Light of the Seraglio. The emperor’s former favourites vanifhed 
before her ; and during the reft of the reign of Jehangire, the. bore 
the chief fway in all the affairs of the empire. 

The great power of Noor-Mahil appeared, for the firff time, 
in the immediate advancement of her family. Her father, who, 
in the latter end of the reign of Akbar, had been chief treafurcr 
of the empire, was raffed to the office of abfolute vifxer and firff 
minifter. Fend Bochari, who, under the title of Mortaza Chan, 
managed the affairs of the empire, had been, by a ftroke of the 
palfy, rendered unfit for bufinefs, which opened the way for the 
promotion of the Ademad-uI-Dowlat. The two brothers of 
Noor-Mahil were raffed to the firff rank qf nobility, by the titles 
of Adicad Chan and Afiph Jah. Her numerous relations poured 
in from Tartary, upon hearing of the fortune of the houfe of 
Aiafs. Some of them were gratified with high employments, all 
with lucrative ones. Her father was not dazzled with the fplendor 
of his high ftation. He was a man of probity in private life, of 
ability in office. He became a great and good minifter. His 
name is revered to this day in Hindoftan, I he talents of her 
brothers were rather popular than great. They behaved with 
honour and moderation upon every occafion ; ftrangers to info- 
lence, and enemies to oppreffion. The invitlioufneis of their 
fituation did not raife envy. Men allowed, that merit intitled 
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them more to their high flat ions, than their relation to the 
favourite Sultana. The writers of the affairs of Hindoftan- 
remark, That no family ever rofe fo fuddenly, or fo defervedly, to. 
rank and eminence, than the family of Chaja Aiafs j and this is 
our apology for the minute relation of -their progrefs to great-, 
nefs. 
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chap, m. 


Prudent adm%if ration—Injur re tliens quelled—Bad ficcefs in the 
Decan—Emperor's progrefs to Ajmere.—Peace •with the liana— 
Prince Chur rum in favour—Char aider of Sultan Purvez—An 
Englijh ambaffador—His reception at Ajmere—Tranjaclions at 
court—Power of the Sultana — Progrefs to Man do—To Guzerat— 
The emperor's return to Agra—Death and character of the 
Vifier . 

:ana eftranged the mind of Jehangirc 
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voluptuous, the powers of his foul were locked up in a pleafing 
enthufialm of love, by the engaging eonverfation and extraor¬ 
dinary beauty of Noor-Mtlhil, The Hate, however, did not fnffer 
from the negligent indolence of the emperor. An ample field 
was left for the virtues and abilities of the new vifier; who 
turned his attention more to domefiic improvement than to foreign 
conqueft. Agriculture, which had been much neglc&ed, was 
encouraged. Many provinces, defokted by former difiurbances 
and wars, were, by degrees, repeoplcd and cultivated. Security 
of property was given to the farmer; the industry of the 
mechanic was protected. The country affirmed a new face: the 
ufefiul arts were revived and ilourifhed in the cities. The vifier 
even extended his improvements to defarts. Forefts, formerly 
the haunts of wild beafts, were cut down ; and villages and towns 
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began to rife in folitudes. Infurredtion and rebellion were not 
heard of, becaufe there was no oppreffion: idlenefs being dif- 
couraged, robberies were things unknown. The revenues of the 
empire gradually increafed : to prevent extortion in the collec¬ 
tion, every Suba was obliged to tranfmit monthly to court, a ftatc 
of the improvements and regulations made, in confequence of 
public inftrudtions from Agra. When the improvements were - 
not adequate to the taxes, the Subas were either fevercly repri¬ 
manded, or degraded. No diAindtions were made, in the admini- 
{liation of juftice, between the Mahommedan and Hindoo. Both 
were wor&ippers of God, each in his way; both members of the 
fame community, and fubjedts of the fame lord. 

When the father of the Sultana was thus employed, in internal 
regulations for the good of the empire, new commotions arofe 
near its northern frontier. The Afgans, a fierce and untradtable* 
people, natives of the mountains beyond the Indus, always third- 
ing after flatighter and plunder, could not long endure peace. 
Thefe barbarians were encouraged to infurredtion, by the abfence 
of Shaw Bee Chan, Suba of Cabul, from tbe capital of the pro¬ 
vince of that name. The Suba had been obliged to make a journey 
northward, to fettle fome affairs on the frontiers; and Majin-ul- 
Muluc, the deputy-governor of Cabul, differed himfelf to be 
fur prized in the city by the infurgents. They entered Cabul, 
with a confidcrable army, and began to exercife all the cruelties of 
war. The inhabitants, rendered defperate by misfortune, took 
arms againft the plunderers. The city became a feene of 
daughter and diArefs. Nadili Meidani, a gallant man, and an 
officer of rank in the province, haftened to the relief of Cabul. 
Some of the banditti fled ; many were put to tbe fword. The 
fugitives were purfued to their mountains, and the rebellion 
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quaffted. Thefe tranfa&ions happened in the month of Sifter, of **"• 
the fixth year of Jebangire. '- J r ” / 

An inftirrctfion happened in Bengal toward the clofe of the An infurres- 

tion in Ben-* 

fame year* Ajfmaii, an Afgan, descended of the race of the Pat an gal* 
princes, who reigned in India before die empire fell under the 
dominion of the hottfe of Timur, ftirred up a rebellion. He had 
formerly made many attempts to recover the throne of his 
fathers; but tins was his moll formidable and re dilute effort. 

Sujait, an officer of rank, was difpatched againft the rebel by 
IHam Chan, Suba of Bengal. Both armies foon came to an 
action. Sujait was on the point of being defeated. He drove 
his elephant, as the laft refort of defpair, through the lliic.kefl of 
the enemy, in fearch of Afman, who was mounted on a liorfe. 

The elephant having feized the horfe, dalhed him and his rider 
againft the ground; but when the animal was about to tread the 
unfortunate Afman under his feet, one ot his attendants came 
and wounded the elephant in the trunk. The elephant, with the 
pain of the wound, plunged in fuch a manner, that Sujatt was 
thrown off, and fell headlong on the ground- His life was faved 
by his men ; who feeing him expofing his perfon, became lefs 
careful about their own. In their effort to extricate their chief, 
they repulfed the enemy. Afman, bruifed with his fall, was carried 
back to his tent, where he foon after expired. His death gave 
the vi&ory to Sujait, and quaffed the rebellion in Bengal. Sujait, 
for this ilgnal fervice, was railed by the emperor to the title of 
Ituftum Ziman, which fignlfies the Hercules of the Age. 

The infurreiflion in Bengal was fcarce quelled, when another Aaotfeerft. 
of a more extraordinary nature happened in the neighbouring Bchli ’ 
province of Behar. A man of low degree, whofe name was 
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A. D. 161 ii Cattub, defcended of the Rohilla tribe of Afgans, and a native of 
Hig* 1020* g 

—v -—r Atcha, found his way to Behar. That province was pofteffed by a 

number of his nation, who had fettled there under the Pa tan em¬ 
pire. He affirmed that he was the prince Chufero, the reigning 
emperor’s fon; and he accompanied his impofture with a probable 
ftory of his efcape from prifon. The misfortunes of Chufero had 
rendered him popular. Many believed the tale. Many, in love 
with innovation and fpoil, joined the ftandard of Cuttub. He 
numbered, in lcfs than a week, fevcn thoufand among his fol¬ 
lowers. He a dinned immediately the Imperial titles, and ad¬ 
vanced, with his motley army of banditti, toward Patna, the 
capital of the province of Behar. Adil Chan, the Snba of the 
province, was abfent at Gazipoor, about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Patna ; and his deputy commanded in the city, when 
Cuttub appeared before it. 


Qjalhcd. The city of Patna was too large and ill-garrifoned with troops 

to make any defence. Cuttub entered it, with little oppodtion. 
He took poifedion of the palace, women, and wealth of the Suba; 
and, giving up Patna to plunder, divided the fpoil among his 
adherents. Some, who were no ft rangers to the perfon of Sultan 
Chufero, endeavoured to expofe the impodure. They differed 
for their raftinefs, and were put to death. Some, confdous of the 
im pod don, were afraid to own their folly; and, having gone fo 
far, were unwilling and afhamed to recede. Adil himfelf, at fird, 
gave feme credit to a report brought from all quarters. Pic knew 
not how to behave. He affected the party of Chufero; and he 
feared the emperor. Ten days after Patna was fur prized by 
• Cuttub, Affil was convinced, by various letters, that the leader of 
the infurre&Ion was not the prince. Be haftened frpm Gazi¬ 
poor, with all the forces he could colled. On the third day he 

prefen ted 
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presented lrimfelf before Patna. Cuttub marched out and gave 
him battle. The infurgents were defeated and fled. In the 
hurry of their flight they neglected to fltut the gates; and the 
enemy entered at their, heels. The pretended prince, driven to 
the laft extremity, ftuit himfelf up, with a few friends, in the 
Suba’s houfe. He defended, hiinlelf for fbme time. Aflil, having 
loft twenty men in endeavouring to fcale the walls, was lb fortu¬ 
nate as to kill the impoftor with a brick-bat; and thus a ridicu¬ 
lous kind of death,pul an end to the ambitious views of Cuttub. 

Intelligence of this infurre<ftion arrived at the court of Agra, 

• at the fame time with the news of its being quelled, Frefh 
diflurbances broke out in a different corner of the empire. Afnar 
Sinka, prince of Odipour, in the Decan, fetting fuddenly upon the 
Imperial troops on the frontier, defeated them. The a&ion hap¬ 
pened near the city of Brampour, among the mountains of Bala- 
gat. The emperor was alarmed. He placed his fecond fon, 
IVvve 7 ., at the head of thirty thoufand horfe; and gave him, at 
the i s time, a commiflion to take the command of all the 
troops on the confines of the Imperial dominions and the Decan. 
The force, had it even been well condu&ed, was no more than 
adequate, to the fervicc. Amar Sinka, who went under the title 
of Rana, or the Prince, by way of eminence, deduced his 
defeent from the Imperial family, who reigned in the great city 
of Kinoge over all India for many centuries, before that empire 
was invaded by the followers of Mahommed, He added power 
to his noble birth. He poffelled the greater part of the territories . 
which compofe the extenfive dominions of the prefent Mahrat- 
tors; and the lawful heir of his family bears, to this day, the name ■ 
of Prince among that powerful ariftocracy. 
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A. D. 1611; Many nobles of the firfl: rank and renown attended Sultan 
Htg. iozo, J 

^ - ^Purvez in this expedition. The mod confulcrable were Chan 

.imperial ar- Jelian, de&ended of the Imperial family of Lodi, who reigned 
before the houfe of Timur, in Hindoftan; Mirza Abdul Rahim, 
who derived his pedigree from Timur; and Chan Chanan, the 
foil of the famous By ram, who had been regent during the mino¬ 
rity of the emperor Akbar. Tliefe compofed the prince’s coun¬ 
cil. But they carried their former feuds into their deliberations. 
They were unanimous in nothing. Jealoufy, in its mod forbid¬ 
ding form, appeared in all their debates; and they could not even 
abdain from indecent refiedions upon one another. The fpirrt 
of difeord fpread from the council of war to the army. Each of 
the great Omralis had his partizans and abettors. Fa&ion and 
tumult reigned in every corner of the camp. The prince was 
naturally mild; he wanted experience; arid he was deditute of 
that intrepid firmnefs and fcverity, which is neccffary to awe 
mankind into obedience. He defeended to in treaty where he 
ought to command ; and when he endeavoured to reconcile 
them, their paflion became more inflamed, as every check was 
removed by his known fcftnefs of difpofition. 


Tlielr [liftrefs The army in the mean time advanced. Within a few days 
and retreat; marc h of Brampour, the Imperialifls came in fight of the enemy. 

Men generally become united at the approach of danger. It 
happened other wife here. The fpirit of Difeord and Envy had 
been let loofe; and the Omrahs feared the enemy lefs, than the 
fuccefs that might attend the advice of any one of themfelves. 
Chan Jelian was for battle. Chan Chanan differed from him in 
opinion; as the enemy was too advantageoufly polled in the 
hills. Abdul Rahim, was for entering the Rana’s country by 
another road. The prince was ready to adopt any refolution, 

upon which they all fhouUl agree. This was impoffible. The 

army 
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army lay inactive. The air in the camp became putrid. Fevers 
raged. The enemy hovered round on the mountains. Provifions 
and forage became fcarce: the fields around were red with the 
frelh graves of the dead. But though the council of war difa- 
greed about an attack, they concurred in a retreat. They fled 
with precipitation to Ajmere. The enemy hung on their rear. 
The Omrahs wrote feparately letters to court, with accufations 
again ft each other's conduct. Chan Chanan was recalled to Agra, 
diverted of all his employments; and he even thought himfelf 
happy in being able to lave his life. The difgrace of this noble¬ 
man redounded not to the honour of Chan Johan. That lord, 
through whole accufations Chan Chanan chiefly fell, rendered 
himfelf odious by ingratitude. He had been educated in the 
family of Chan Chanan : he had rilen, through his influence, to 
all his honours and offices. 


A * T)* i6f 5. 
H‘g. 1022* 


Jehangire, alarmed at the had fuccefs of his arms again ft the Purve2 re „ 
Rana, difpatched Mohabet Chan to take the command of the cal!ed " 
army. He could not have made a better choice. Mohabet was 
brave in a&ipn, intrepid in deliberation; full of dignity and 
fpirit; under the abfolute dominion of judgment and good con¬ 
duct. Purvez was recalled to the prefence. The unfortunate 
idue of the campaign was a fevere blow to that prince. It 
affe&ed his reputation; it loft him his father’s affections ; and 
even his profpcCt of fuccceding to the throne. 


Though the choice which Jehangire had made of a general to Em{i „ rnr , s 

command his forces againfi: the Rana feemed to promife fuccefs, P r ,°8 refs to 

. Ajmere. 

the event did not anfwcr the emperor's fanguinc expectations. 

Tlie army was in too bad a condition, to be fuddcnly reftored fo 
difciplinc and order. Mohabet could not, with any affiirance of 
victory, fhew them to the enemy. jehangire was naturally 
Vol. III. G impatient. 
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impatient. On the fecond of Shabin, of the one thoufand and 
twhr.tv-fecphd year of the Higera, he moved the Lefcar or Im¬ 
perial camp, with a profefled deiign of putting himfelf at the head 
ol : the troops employed again# the Rani. The magnificence of 
the emperor’s progrefs to Ajmerc, deferves a brief defeription. 
When the monarchs of Hindofian take the field, their camps are 
a kind of moving cities. That of Jehangire, in hrs prefent pro- 
grefs, was in circumference at kail twenty miles. The 
Lefcar is divided, like a regular town, into fquares, alleys, 
and ftre'ets. The royal pavilion is always erected in the 
center: no man raifes his nearer than the diilance of a mufket- 
fhot around. Every man of quality, every artificer, knows his 
ground, the fpace allotted for him, on which fide, how far from 
the emperor he mutt pitch his tent. The pavilions of the great 
officers of the court are, at a diftance, known by their fplendor; 
at hand, by marks which diftinguifh the various ranks of the 
owners. The fiiops and apartments of tradefmen are alfo 
known by rule j and no man is for a moment at a lofs how to 
fupply his wants. The Lefcar, from a rifing ground, furniJhes 
one of the mo# agreeable profpedts in the world. Starting up, 
in a few hours, in an uninhabited plain, it raifes the idea of a city 
built by enchantment: and fills the mind with delightful wonder 
and fur prize. Even thofe who leave their houfes in cities, to 
follow the prince in his progrefs, are frequently fo charmed with 
the Lefcar, when fituated in a beautiful and convenient place, that 
they cannot prevail with themJelves to remove. To prevent this 
inconvenience to the court, the emperor, after fufficient time is 
allowed to the tradefmen to follow, orders them to be burnt out 
of their tents. 

Though the emperor, at his departure from Agra, declared that 
he was to command in perfon his army in the Decan, that 

7 fervice 
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fervlce was adually deftined for Sultan Churrum, his third fon. 
That prince left Ajmere on the twentieth of Zic&da. He was 
more fuccefsful than his brother. Having fuperfeded Mohabct, 
he entered the mountains without liefitation. The enemy was 
feized with a panic, and fled before him. He made himfclf 
mafter of Brampour, the capital of the Rana’s dominions, with 
little oppofition. Several fkirmilhes were fought; but no deci- 
five battle. The Rana fued for peace. His fon Kinwar Kirren 
came, with magnificent prefents to the prince. Churrum received 
him with apparent kindnefs and great diftindtion. The Rana 
himfelf, encouraged by Churrum’s reception of his fon, came 
unexpectedly into the prefence. He threw himfelf at the feet 
of Churrum ; who very courteoufly raifed him, took him in his 
arms, and obliged him to fit on his right hand. 

The Rana opened the conference, by excufing his own beha¬ 
viour, the outrages committed by his people: and he extolled the 
clemency of the prince, who, though fuperiorin the field, was willing 
to grant an equitable peace. Churrum knew that the blame of the 
war did not reft on the Hindoos. He therefore replied, That 
excufes on the fide of the Rana were unneceflary; that it was the 
duty of every prince to exert the power placed in his hands, in 
defence of his fubjedts and dominions; but as war had been 
kindled, and the fortune of the Mahommedans had prevailed, he 
thought it his duty to ufe his fuccefs with moderation; and 
that he was willing to put an immediate end to all differences, by 
a folidand lading peace. The Rana confented to pay a tribute to 
the family of Timur, Some difficulties a role about the fum : the 
decifion was left to Jchangire. To finifli the treaty, as well as to 
be an hoftage for the Rana’s faith, Kinw&r Kirren, that prince’s 
fon, was difpatclied to the Imperial prefence. Jehangire, at the 
time, kept his court at Ajmere. He received Kinwar with great 

G 2 diftindlion. 
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'difti nation. He preferred him w : th arms, jewels, a rich drefs for 
hiftlclf, and one for each of Ins principal attendants. He atib- 
galvh to tire prince an Imperial elephant, fumptnoufljf capariibned, 
and one hundred fine i’cHun Tories'. He created film by patent 
an Onirah of'fit-fe thoufdml ! hut all thele tVere fplendkl badge's of 
11 a very; and the means of degradation from hts former inde¬ 
pendence and rank. Peace was finally fettled, upon the terms, 
prtrpofed by Chur rum. 

. The fuceefs of the expedition into the Decan, raifed 1 to a high 
pitch the reputation of Clmmitn. His father’s affe&ion for 
him grew with his fame. Men began to turn their eyes - upon 
him, as the Heir-apparent* of the throne, j chan gif e ! treated 
him, in ids conrerfuion, with the highelt dihinfttOn-; and 
he feemed anxious to exprefs to the world his affe&ion and 
regard. A court was appointed for him. Edates were fettled 
upon hi tns for the maintenance of a body-guard of a thou land 
horfe, and fifteen thorn and foot; fubjeff only to his commands. 
Sultan Purvev.j in the meantime, declined.in his father’s efteem 
in proportion as Churrum role. The prince Chuiero was ftill in 
dofe confinement; and a fair field was left for the ambition of 
Ghurru-m. : - 

During the trnnfadtions in the Decan, a ridiculous whim rofe 
in the emperor’s mind; He*ordered his ears to be bored; and 
then lie hung them with large pearls. An edi£t was iifued to 
forbid the court* to all noblen who Ihould not do the- fame. HE, 
in the irtefiEi 1 time, di fix i-h u ted a vaft quantity of pearls and jewels 
among the nobility, to induce them to pay obedience to the edict. 
Many, however, Avere refraftory. Ear-rings- are the badge of 
Ha very- among* the Indians*; and the Mahominctht ns, though 
fubject to dcfpotifEO, wifheil to avoid, the appearance; of being 

flaves*. 
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Haves. Jehangire himfelf gives a ridiculous rcafon for this inno¬ 
vation in drefs. In his memoirs of the firft twelve years of his 
reign, he exeufes the introduction of ear-rings, from a motive of 
religion, to the fuperftitions of which, he was by no means often 
fubjeCt His father Akbar, it was pretended, by the merit of a 
pilgrimage to Ajmere, to the learned and religious Chaja Moin- 
ul-dien, had been bleffed with children, jehangire was the firft 
fruits of tliis piece of devotion ‘ and he find, in the preamble to 
his editf, that he, who was brought into being by the prayers of 
Chaja, could do no lefs than become his Have, and wear the 
marks of fervitude. His reafons appeared io abfurd anil fuper- 
ftitious, that feme of the nobles taxed him with favouring ido¬ 
latry. The effeminate cuftom was, however, introduced by the 
weight of the Imperial authority; and it ftiil remains a blot on 
JehangireV memory, and a lading, mark, of the weaknefs of his 
mind. 

On the twentieth of Mohirrim of the 10241 Sultan Churrum 
returned to court, covered with laurels. He was received by 
jehangire with marks of thchigheft cflecm and afieftion, which 
the artful prince converted to means favourable to his fchemes of 
ambition, and to gratify his paflion for revenge. Chan Azim, 
already mentioned as the principal abettor of Chufero’s-rebellionv 
was accufed by Churrum of intended treafon. He had long been 
excluded, from the councils of ftate; and though his government of 
Malava had been continued to him, it was more from afear of his 
influence, than from a rcfpetft to his character and perfon. Habi¬ 
tuated to the high office of vjfier, in the reign of Akbar, he could 
not brook his want of power. He fpoke incautioufly of govern¬ 
ment ; and it is faid, that lie actually meditated to render himfelfi 
independent of the empire, in his own province of Malava. Ife 
was. feized before, his fchemes were ripe for execution, carried to 
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Guallar, and impafoned in that impregnable fort refs. Raja Man 
Singh, the next great adherent of prince Chufero, died in the 
cour r e of the fame year, ir. his government of Bengal. He was 
chief of the Rajaput princes. Pits honour was great, his reputa¬ 
tion high. In the wars of Akbarhe fignalized himfelfupon many 
occafions. He was very inftramental in the conqueft of Bengal; 
the government of which, as a reward for his fervices, he retained 
to his death. His fon Bao Singh fucceeded him in his fubalhip; 
being raifed by the emperor to the rank of an Omrah of live 
thoufand horfe, by the title of Mirza Rajagi. 

When Sultan Churriim carried all things before him in the 
Imperial prefence, his elder brother Purvez redded with all the 
pomp of royalty at B ram pour, as governor of the dominion and 
province of Candeifh. Chan Chanan, in feme meafiire reftored 
to favour, remained with Purvez, and managed, under him, the 
affairs of the province. In the end of the autumn of the 1024 
of the Higera, Sir T homas Roe, the Englifh Ambafiador to the 
court of Agra, arrived at B ram pour, Politenefs and affability 
were natural to Purvez. Full of honour and good-nature, his 
virtues were of the milder caft: too indolent for the fatigues of 
bufinefs, diffident of his own abilities. He poffeOed the perfonal 
courage of a good foldier; but he was deftitute of the conduct 
ncceffary to a great general. He followed implicitly the advice 
of others, when there was no difagreement in their opinions ; 
when there was, he was embarraifed, and could not decide. His 
genius fuited times of tranquillity; and had he lived to poffefs the 
throne, he might have rendered his people happy, from his inva¬ 
riable clemency and love of domeftic quiet. 

When the arrival of Sir Thomas at Brampour was announced, 
by the proper officer, to the prince, he Pent him a polite meffiigc 

to 
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to come into his prefence. The ambaffador obeyed ; and Purvez 
prepared to receive him in flute. In the outward court of the 
palace, a hundred gentlemen on horfeback formed a lane, through 
which the ambaffador, conduced by the Cutwal, paffed. In the 
inner court, the prince fat mounted in a gallery, under a royal 
canopy. The nobles, according to their rank, formed a line on 
either ftde. The chief Tecretary flood on the fleps of the throne, 
and conveyed, in the concifell terms, to the prince, whatever was 
addrefled to him from below. The behaviour of Purvez was, 
upon the whole, courteous and obliging : he paffed from the ufual 
ceremonies required from ambaffadors, and affefted to treat Sir 
Thomas after the manner of his own country. A firm tin was 
immediately ifTued, for a permiflion to an Englifh factory to fettle 
at Brampour. The prince invited the ambaffador to a private 
conference, to thank him for his prefents; infinuating, that he 
was anxious to throw off that ftate and diffance, with which 
he was obliged to receive him, before fo great an appearance of 
nobles. 


Jehangire, in the mean time, kept his court at Ajmere. He 
feemed infane upon the article of paying honours to Chaja. He 
ordered a magnificent palace to be built, in the neighbourhood of 
Ajmere, for Hafiza Jemmal, the faint’s daughter: the holy man 
himfelf, from the auflerity of his principles, not chufing, by an 
acceptance of prefents, to depart from the fimplicity of life and 
philofophical character which had raifed his fame. The palace 
built for Jemmal was remarkable for beauty and fituation. Fine 
baths were ere£ted over natural fountains; and extenfive gardens 
were laid out around it, with great elegance and tafte. Tran¬ 
quillity prevailed over all the empire. The motions of the army 
in the Decan were rather parade than war. Luxury prevailed' in 
every form. The magnificence of the favourite Sultana was 
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beyond all bounds. Expenfive pageants, fumptuous entertaili¬ 
me n vs, were the whole bniinefs of the court. The voice of mufic 
never ceafed by day in the Rreet ; the Iky was enlightened at 
■night with fire-works and illuminations. 

In the midft of this feflivity and joy, the Englifh ambafiador 
arrived at Ajmcre. He was received by Jehangire with tjie 
utmpft affability and pill tends. He even prevented the 
ambaffador with cxpreilions of refpeft for his mailer, and 
felicitations to himfelf upon his fafe arrival at court. The 
prefents given by the ambaffador were agreeable to the 
emperor; hut a fine coach font by King Janies pica fed him 
moil of all. He even had the impatience to go into it that very 
night, and to defire the ambailador’s fervants to draw him around 
the court ot the palace. Sultan Churnim, at the time, was all- 
powerful in the affairs of the hate. To him the ambaffador 
applied, as lord of Surat, to redrefs the grievances of the Englifh 
at that port. The prince was-courteous, and promifed fair; but 
he was an enemy to all Cbriftians, whom he called Idolaters; 
and moll of all an enemy to the Englifh, The emperor’s favour 
for the ambaffador prevailed, in Tome meafure, over the prince’s 
prejudices and obftinacy. In the month of January iGry, a 
firman was obtained for the SSElabHdyjtent of a fa&ofy at Surat. 
But it was worded with caution, defective and circumfcribcd. 

In the end of the year to?. 4, two infurreftions happened in 
the kingdom of Guzerat. The firft was a rebellion excited by a 
youth, delcended of the ancient kings of that country: the fecond 
■was an extraordinary incurfion of the Coolies, a race of robbers, 
who, from their defarts, in felled the highways and cultivated 
conn ay. The young rebel affirmed the title of Bahadar Shaw. 
"Before he could execute any.thing material he died, and Guzerat 
was relieved from the threatened misfortune of a civil war. Ab- 
3 dal la 
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dalla Chan was ordered, from the Dcean, again ft (he Coolies. 
He had commanded the Imperial army againft the Ran a, in the 
intermediate fpace of time between the recall of Mohabct and the 
arrival of prince Churrum. He was fuccefsful; but his glory 
was obfeured by the fuperior reputation of the prince, who fuc- 
eeeded him. Jchangire was not infenfibie of the valour and 
abilities of Abdalla. To leave a fair field to his favourite fem, he 
removed the general to Guzerat. The emperor departed from 
his ufual humanity, in hie inftru&ions to Abdalla. The Coolies 
were a barbarous and cruel race of men : and Jehaogire gave 
directions to extirpate the whole tribe, as enemies to the reft of 
mankind. 

Abda'ila arrived with great expedition at Ahmedabad, the 
capital of Guzerat. Some chiefs who, from the hopes of booty, 
and through fear, had joined the Coolies, fubmitted to him in his 
march. "With five hundred feleS: men, the general left Ahmeda¬ 
bad; and he made fo much expedition, that he entered the maun- 
tainous and almoft impervious country of the Coolies, before they 
had any intelligence of his march. The two principal chiefs of 
the banditti were Edcr and Lael. AbdaJla fat down fuddcnly 
before the caftle of Eder, That chief, not intimidated, 
marched out and gave him battle. After an obftinate conflict of 
fomc hours, the Coolies were obliged to fly. Eder took the way 
■of the defart; and left his ceftle and treafure to the viiftor. 
Lael, in the mean time, was on an ex cur lion of depredation in 
another corner of Guzerat. Lie had robbed a great caravan of all 
its merchandize ; and it was the news of this misfortune that 
directed Abdalla to the enemy. Lael had under him three thou- 
fand horfc and twelve thoufand foot : but Abdalla had been rein¬ 
forced. The Cooli did not decline battle. The a£lion wae 
bloody. Victory declared for Abdalla; and the head of Lael, 
Vol, III, H /who 
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who was flam in the fight, was placed over one of the gates of 
Ahmed abid. 

v • 

The mfurredtion at Guzerat was fcarce quelled, when the 
Afgans, the natives of the mountains between India and Perfia, 
revolted; and iftmng from their hills, laid wafte the neighbouring 
Country, in the province of Cabul. Shaw Bee, governor of 
Cabul, marched againfl: the infurgents. They had the folly to come 
to a regular battle with that Suba; and they were defeated. Shaw 
Bee made the bell: ufe of his viftory. He purfued the fugitives 
beyond Candahar; and reftored his province to its former tran¬ 
quillity. 

During the refidence of Sultan Purvez in Brampour, the capital 
of Chandeifh, Chan Jehan, already mentioned, as an Omrah of 
great diftindtion, defeended from the royal family of Lodi, com¬ 
manded the Imperial army, in fubordination to the prince; and 
pufhed his expeditions into the unconquered kingdoms of the 
Decan. Mai eek-Amber was at the head of the confederacy 
againfl the Imperial invafion. Nothing of confequence was done 
by Chan Jehan, on account of difputes between the officers 
of the army. The prince Purvez was ordered to take the com¬ 
mand in perfon. Upon his appearance at the head of the Impe¬ 
rial troops, feveral chiefs fubmitted; and paid the accu homed 
tribute. Maleck Amber flood out alone. The Rana broke his 
treaty, and appeared in arms. The danger alarmed Jehangire. 
He had a better opinion of the military abilities of Sultan Chur- 
rum, than of thofe of Purvez. The former was ordered to fuper- 
fede the latter, which was at once reckoned unjuft and impolitic ; 
as Churrum was as much detefted by the foldiers, as Purvez was- 
beloved. 

In 
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In the month of Jurr, one thoufand fix hundred and fixtecn, 
according to our computation of time) the prince Churrum 
marched from Ajmere to the Decan. His father, before his de¬ 
parture, conferred upon him the title of Shaw Jehan, or Ring 
or the World- This name he retained even after his accefiion 
to the empire; and he was diftinguifhed by it, during the remain¬ 
der of his father’s reign; that of Churrum being, from his going 
upon the prefeut expedition, laid for ever afide. The friends 
of the family of Timur, reprelented to the emperor the danger 
of fending the younger. to fuperfede the cider brother; confider¬ 
ing the animolities which fiibfifted between them. No matter, 
faid Jehangire, « let them fight it out. The victor fliall manage 
“the war in the Decan: the vanquifhed may return to me.*' 
The fpeech of a lunatic, more than that of a prudent prince. 
Purvez, however, was of a milder difpofition, than to puih his 
refentment fo far. He qhietly refigned the .command: and was 
fuccceded by Shaw Jehan, much again!! the inclination of the 


army. 


Shaw Jch£n having carried from Ajmere a great reinforcement, 
upon his arrival, fet the army in motion toward the enemy. 
The princes of the Decan were intimidated; and they were divided 
among themfelves. They retreated at Shaw Jeban’s approach, 
and fent arabaffadors to fue for peace. Shaw Jeh^n, glad ot 
an opportunity of eelipfing Sultan Purvez, received their tubnva- 
fion upon eafy terms. Maleck Amber, again deleted, had the 
refolution not to accede to the pacification. Shaw Jehan, anxious 
to return with his laurels to court, left the war fufpended by a 
partial truce, rather than finilbed by a folid peace. On the 
eleventh of Shawal, of tlie one thoufand and twenty-fixth of the 
Higera, he arrived in the prefence; accompanied by the princes 
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who had fubmitted to his anus. Their refpeftive tributes were 
foon fettled, and they were permitted to return. 

The fuccefs of this expedition was by no means the effedt of 
Shaw Jehan’s prudent and refolute conduct. The way to a 
pacification had been paved before he left Ajmere, The em¬ 
peror, juftly aftonifhed' at the fmall' progrefs of his arms in the 
Decan, enquired minutely into the caufe. Chan Chanan, who 
managed every thing under Sultan Purvez,. was. fecretly in the 
pay of the enemy. He clogged every meafure-j and rendered 
every expedition of no-effect. He long endeavoured, by his friends 
at court, to prevent the removal of Purvez. The emperor had 
taken his refolution. Shaw Jehan was deflined-for the command 
of the army; and Chan Chanan, to deprive him-of the honour of 
a victory over an enemy, who had apparently refilled all his own 
and his pupiPs efforts, perfuaded the confederates to fue for peace, 
in the Imperial prefence; without alleging their fear of Shaw 
Jehan as anyways conducive to their offers of pacification. The 
emperor, however, would not receive their fubmiffion, but through- 
the hands of the prince; anxious to raife the confequenee of his„ 
favourite foil in the eyes of his fubjefts. 

In the month of December-of the year one -thoufand fix hun¬ 
dred and fixteen, according to the Chriflian sera, the emperor,, 
with all the accuftomed magnificence of his march, left Ajmere. 
His profelfed defign was to approach nearer to his army on the 
frontiers, to give them fpirit with his prefence. After, a tedious 
journey, he arrived at Mando, in the province of Malava; and 
took up his refidence in that city. He did one very popular adtion 
on his march. PafTmg by the place where his fon Chufero was 
confined, he ordered his coach * to flop at the gate. The prince, 

* Tbe fame that was fent him as a prefent by our James I, 

by 
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Bv his commands, was brought before him. HU chams were 
flruekoff; and he was placed upon one of the Imperial elephants. 
The people were overjoyed at the releafe of L-huvro. -is 
unity, and the beauty of his perfon, recommended him to the 
vulgar; and they loved him on account of his misfortunes* 
Many caufes concurred to make the emperor adopt thismcTura 
He was informed* that fome friends of Shaw jehan were plotting 
again ft the life of Chufero. The m miller, Afaph Jah, the fa¬ 
vourite Sultana’s brother, had alfo behaved rudely to the unfor¬ 
tunate prince, and betrayed fymptoms of ddhke and revenge. 
Shaw Jehan was probably at the bottom of all. I us friends, 
without his permiffion, would fcarce have attempted the life of 
his brother; and he had been lately married to the daughter of 
Afaph Jah. The emperor was enraged at their wickednefs and 
preemption; and, by an ad of power, fruftrated, for the time, 

their defigns. 

The power of Noor-Mahil over the emperor’s afRtfions, had 
not in the leaf! abated. She, for the moll part, ruled over him 
with ablolute fway : fometimes his ipirit broke forth beyond her 
controul. Her brother^ alliance with Shaw jehan, kept her in 
the interell of that prince: and her averfion to Chufero and 
Purvez was equal to her regard for, him. An edidt was blued to 
change her name from Noor-Mahil into that of Noor-Jchan, or 
the Ucm of the World. To dift'mguhh her from the other 
wives of the emperor, Ihe was always addrelfed by the title of 
Shake, or Emprefs. Her name was joined, with that of the 
emperor, on the current coin. She was the fpring which moved 
the great machine of the Rite. Her.family took rank immedi¬ 
ately after the princes of the blood. The) were admitted, at 
all hours, into the prefence; nor were they excluded from the 

moll fecret apartments of the fcraglio. By her influence, Chan 
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Azim, the late vifie - , was releafed from his confinement in Gua- 
liar, and admitted into court. 

It was after Jehangire’s arrival at Mando, that the affairs of 
the Decan were fettled. The Englifh ambaffador remained flill at 
court. The affability and good-nature of Jeliangire did not, for 
fome time, overbalance Shaw Jehan’s averfion to the Englifh 
nation. An incident at Surat was magnified into an infult upon 
the Imperial power, by the prince and his party. The ambaffa- 
dor, however, removed the emperor’s jealoufy: and he had the 
add refs to gain, at laft, the favour of the prince, the minifler, and 
the emprefs; and obtained the privileges of trade, which were 
the object of his embaffy. An ambaffador from Perfia was not 
fo fuccefsful: he was received with little ceremony, and difmiffed 
with a coolnefs little fhort of contempt. He came to negociate a 
loan at the court of Agra ; and Jeliangire was in no humour to 
give any of his money away. The emperor even defeended into 
meannefs, on the occafion. The Perfian had been ferved in all 
neceffaries from court. A bill was ordered to be fent him, when 
he announced his defign of departing. He was obliged to pay 
the lafl farthing; but the prefents which he had brought for the 
emperor were valued, and deducted from the fum demanded. 

The emperor, having fettled the affairs of the Decan, and fpent 
at Mando feventeen months, in hunting and other rural amufe- 
ments, marched, with his Lefcar or great camp, into the kingdom 
v-f Guzerat. In the latter end of the Autumn of the one thoufand 
and tweniy-feventh of the Higera, he arrived at Ahmedabad, the 
capital of Guzerat. He took, from that city, the route of Cam- 
bait ; where he had ordered fliips and magnificent barges to be 
ready fop him, to take his amufement on the ocean, with all his 
court. He was foon tired of the agitation of the veffels on the 
waves; and returned to Ahmedabad on the fecond of Ramzan, of 
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the year one thoufand and twenfy-feven. He did not Jong re- 
main at Ahmedabad. He took the route of Agra, and arrived y— 

in that capital after an abibnce of near five years. 

Soon after the court returned to Agra, the good old vifier, 
A£temad-ul-Dowla, the emperor’s father-in-law, gave up a life, the vjficr. 
which, on account of his many virtues, had become dear to the 
people. Bred up in the fchool of Adverfity, Aaemad-ul-DowIa 
had learned to fubdue his paflions, to liilen to the dictates of 
Reafon, to feel for tlie misfortunes of mankind. Having railed 
hirafeif from fervitude to authority, from indigence to honour 
and wealth, he knew the duties of every fiation. He was not 
lefs converfant with the world in praflice, than he was from his 
extendve reading and the well-weighed reflections ot his own 
mind. An ceconomift in every thing, J>ut in charity, he was 
only covetous of wealth to relieve the needy and the poor. He 
choie rather to maintain the dignity of his rank by the number 
of his friends, than by that of domeftics, followers, and flaves. 

The people loved him as a father, but feared him as a father 
too j for he tempered feventy with moderation, and lenity witn 
the rigour of the laws. The empire flourifbed under his wife 
adminiftration. No evil but luxury prevailed. That weed 
takes root in profperity; and, perhaps, can never be eradicated 
from fo rich, a foil.— The emprefs was inconfolable for the death 
of her father. She propofed, at once, as a proof ot her afde&ion and 
magnificence, to perpetuate his memory in a monument of folk! 
filver. The Imperial convinced her, that a metal 

fo precious would not be the inoft hilling means of tranfinitting 
the vificr’s fame to poikrky. “AH ages,” laid he, “are full 
** of avarice ; and ^ven the empire oi the home of Timur, uke all 
« fublunary things, is fubjett to revolution and change.” She 
dropt her purpofe ; and a magnificent fabric of hone ftill ictains, 
in Agra, the name of A£fenakl-ul-Dowla. 
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jehangire. 
c H A P. iv. 

IDifpofition of the court—Expedition to Sewalic-The emperor in 
Cafhmire—Difturhances in the Deem— Prince Chufero mur¬ 
dered— Rebellion of Shaw Jehdn—He is repulfed at Agra—De¬ 
feated at Delhi—Purfued by his brother Purvez—Defeated at 
the Nirbidda—He reduces Orixa , Bengal and Behar—Hc 
marches toward the capital—Totally defeated by Pur-vez Be- 
fieges Brampour—In great diftrefs His fubmifjiou Cauda bar 
loft to the empire. 

T HE death of the old vifier produced no alteration in the 
affairs of the court of Agra. Habituated, under hia 
rpki™' father, to public bufinefs, Afiph Jah was aaive in his high depart- 
tbe eourt. _ and Jehangire himfelf had acquired a confiderable degree 

of experience and knowledge, in the paft years of his reign. The 
favourite Sultana was not in the mean time idle. She even 
attended to tranfaftions in which her own paffions were not 
immediately concerned; and often gave feafonable advice to her 
confort. She had fiich an afcendancy over the emperor’s mind, 
that he ieldom durft attempt any material meaftire without her 
concurrence. She difpofed of the higheft offices at pleafure ; and 
the greaieft honours were conferred at her nod. Afiph was atten¬ 
tive to his filler’s humours. He knew the pride and haughtinefs 
of her difpofition; and he forgot the equality which nature gives 
to a brother, in a profound refpea for the emprefs. 




Toward 
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Toward the clofe of the year, the Raja Bickermajit was fent, 
with a confiderablc force, to the mountain a of Sevvalic, to the 
north-eaffc of the Ganges. In the numerous rallies which intcr- 
fect that immenfc ridge of hills, many tribes lived, under their 
native princes, who had never been fubdued by the arms of the 
folkwers of Mahommed. Safe in their inacceffible retreats, they 
often ilfued out, in a depredatory manner, from their faftneffes, 
and ha railed, with incur lions, the northern provinces. Dicker— 
majit, after having encountered with great difficulties, penetrated' 
into the heart of their country, and fat down before the fort of 
Eangurra, which was fituated upon a rocky mountain, and 
thought impregnable. It fell foon into his hands; but the reduc¬ 
tion of all the tribes was not finifhed till the clofe of the fucceed- 
ing year. .Twenty-two petty princes agreed to pay a certain 
tribute; and they fent hoftages to Agra, as fecurities for their 
future obedience. 

The eleventh of Zicada was rendered remarkable by the birth 
of a fon to the prince Shaw Jchan, by Sultana Kudlia, the daughter 
of Afiph Jah. Jehangire, who, from his affection to his fon, 
was highly pleafed with this increafe in his family, called the 
infant Aurunczebe, or the Ornament of the Throne. —To 
avoid the approaching heat of the feafon, the emperor refolved to 
remove his court to the delightful country of Caffimire. Shaw 
Jehan accompanied his father in his progrefs. They entered the 
mountains of Sewalic, in their way, and vifited the fort of Ean- 
gurra, which had foraetime before iurrendcred to Bickermajit. Je¬ 
hangire, in a pretended zeal for religion, ordered all the images of the 
gods of the Hindoos, which were found in a temple within the for- 
trefs, to be broken to pieces; and he allifted in confecrating the place 
for the worth ip of God, after the manner preferibed in the Coran. 
Vol. m. i iu 
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In his prog refs to Caftimire, the emperor was met by Chau 
Alum, from his embafiy to the court of Perl!a, Jehangire, 
after reflecting upon the contemptuous treatment which he had 
given to the Perfian ambaffador, had refolved to remove any 
cold net's which might arife < i that account, between the ‘ two 
empires. He, for that pur pole, had di (patched Chan Alum, with 
magnificent prefcnts to Shaw Abas of Perfia. This nobleman was 
received with every mark of refpedb The treaties between the 
two crowns were renewed and confirmed} and the Perfian loaded 
him with rich prefects, accompanying them with a letter of 
friendfhip to Jehangire ; without mentioning the injurious 
reception of his own minifter at the Indian court. 


The great Jehangire, fond of making progrefles through his extenflve 

roads im- , , , • . , ' ,, , 

graved, dominions, made, tins year, great additions to the convenience of 
travelling. Confiderable fums were blued from the treafury, for 
mending the great roads of the empire. Wells were dug at the 
end of every two miles ; and & building for the reception of way¬ 
farers, was ere&ed near each well. This improvement began on 
the road to Cafhmire, where jehangire arrived in the beginning 
of the year J029. He was highly pleafed with that mod beauti¬ 
ful province. 7 he principal valley of which it confifts, being 
much more elevated than the plains of India, is cool and pleafant 
in the hotteft feafon of the year. A profound tranquilli ty reign¬ 
ing over all the empire, jehangire remained many months in 
Cathmire. He went daily to the chace; and wandered, after a 
variety of rural pleafures, over the face of that charming and. 
ilourifhing country. He did nut return to Lahore, till the month 
of Mokirrim of the year that iucceeded his arrival at Caik- 
mire. 


The 
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The emperor had fcarce arrived at Lahore, when he received ^ 
advices, that the princes of the Decan, who had engaged to pay 
a certain tribute, had driven away, by force, the deputies who had iotlieDccan. 
been fent to receive it. The refractory tributaries backed this 
violent meafure with an army of fixty tlioufand horfe. They 
encamped at Ballapour. The chiefs of the confederates were 
Nizam-ul-Muluc, Adil Chan, and Cuttub. They were defeended 
of the Mahommedau princes, who, at the fall of the Patan 
empire, had aflumed the date and independence of princes in the. 

Decan. 


Jehangire, upon receiving this intelligence, immediately dii- Shawjeldn 
patched Shaw Jehan to Agra. He gave him a com mi Hi on to die infur* 

^ , . r p, gcnls* 

command the Imperial army flationed in and near that city, lne 
prince did not continue long at Agra. He marched, on the 
twentieth of Siffer, toward Brampour. His force confided of 
forty thoufand horfe, Abdul Mullein, an experienced officer, 
wa8 his fecond in command. Letters came to the prince, on his 
march, from the Imperial governor of Mando, that a confidcrable 
detachment of the enemy had eroded the Nirbidda, and were 
laying wade the country. Abdul Huffein Was immediately 
detached againd them, with five thoufand horfe. 1 hat general 
came up with the plunderers, defeated them, flew many on the 
fpot, and purfaed the fugitives to the hills. The prince himfelf 
continued his route to Brampour. 


Chan Chanan, who commanded at Brampour, was in a manner TherebcU 
befieged in that city by the enemy. They had traverfed the 
provinces of Berar and Chandeifh ; and fpread their devaluations 
to the gates of Brampour. The Imperial ids recovered their 
fpirlt, upon the prince’s arrival with an army ; and the hopes of 
the infurgents began to vanilh. Some petty Rajas, who had 
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joined 1 the confederates, took the firft opportunity of throwing 
thunfeh es at the feet of Shaw Jehan. They were pardoned, hut 
obliged to pay the arrear of their tribute, which amounted to fifty 
lacks. The Mahommedan princes, being deferred by the Hindoo’ 
Rajas, their troops mminied, and diflention* rofein their councils; 
Tli'ey feparated isr di%uft and defpair, each to his own territory. 
Shaw Jelran divided his army into five parts, and followed the* 
rebels. In the fpace of a few months, without any confiderabhr 
aclion, he reduced- the infurgents to their-former obedience; 
forcing them to pay the arrears of their tribute, which was now 
fettled at the annual fum of fifty-five lacks of roupees. 

When Shaw Jehan had received orders from His father to quell 
the difiurhances in the Decan, he requeued that his brother, the 
unfortunate prince Chufero, might be put into his hands; He 
had often made thefame requeft before, but-to no-effect. Jehan- 
girc juflly doubted his fincerity, when he profeffed, that it was a 
regard for a hrother that Induced him to wHh to have Chufero 
hi his poffeffion, He knew the ambition of Shaw jehan : he fill! 
had an affection for Chufero; Afiph Jab, even the favourite 
Sultana had gone into the views of Shaw Jehan; but the 
emperor remained long inflexible. Shaw Jehan, for fome time, 
foemre! to drop his defigns. He, in-the mean time, grew daily in 
his father’s efteem; and Chufero declined in proportion as his 
brother rofe. When the alarming news from the Decan arrived 
at Lahore, the emperor’s hopes refted all on Shaw Jehan. Tin 
artful prince, in the critical moment, renewed- his requeft, with 
regard to Chufero, and he was delivered into his hands. 

Though Noor-Mahii had been-formerly in theintereft of Shaw 
Jehan, foe fold lately many reafons to-alter her opinion concern¬ 
ing that prince. Her penetrating eye had pierced the veil which 
& he- 
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lie had drawn over his defigns. She faw the great lines of ambi¬ 
tion, and an unrelenting pcrfeverance in purfuit of power, in all 
his conduit. She communicated her fufpicions to Jehangire: (he 
told him, that Shaw Jehan mu ft lie curbed ; that he manifeftly 
afpifed to the throne; that all his actions tended to gain popu¬ 
larity; that his apparent virtues were bypoertfy, and not the 
offspring of a generous and honeft mind ; and that he waited but 
for a convenient opportunity to throw off the mafic of deceitful 
duty and feigned allegiance. The emperor was convinced ; but 
it was too late. Chufero was already in the hands of Shaw 
jelian; and the latter was at the head of an army. Silence now 
was prudence; and a melancholy anxiety fucceeded to condc- 
feending weaknefs. 

Chufero, though popular on account of the beauty of his per- 
fon, and his misfortunes, was a prince of a haughty difpofition. 
He was governed by furious pafiions. His mind was in a per¬ 
petual agitation, without pointing to any end. He was now 
volatile and cheerful; now dark and fullen. He often laughed: 
at misfortune; he was often enraged at trifles; and his whole 
conduit betrayed every mark of an infanity of mind. His judg¬ 
ment was little: his memory weak. He always preferred the 
laft advice, having no power of mind to diflinguifh propriety, 
no retention to make juft comparifons. His defigns were there¬ 
fore often ill-founded; his aitions irrefolutc and undecifive, and 
they always terminated in difgrace and ruin. Yet he had feme- 
thing about him that commanded refpeit in the mid ft of his in¬ 
firmities. Nobody could loqk at his conduit without difguft; 
none obferved his manner or faw his perfon without regard and. 
a kind of eftcem. Had he not been foured by misfortunes, he 
was naturally of a generous and tender difpofition; but adverfity 
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flopping up the current of his mind, threw it out of its channel 
anti he, at laft, became indifferent concerning his own fate. 

Shaw Johan, for fome time, affe&ed to treat the unfortunate 
Chufero with attention and refncO. But this was a delufive 
gleam before a florm. His dehgns were not yet ripe for execu¬ 
tion. To remove Chufero would be to no purpofe, till other 
obftacles to his own ambition were removed. Fortune favoured 
his designs. His fuccefs in the Decan raifed his reputation; the 
plunder of the enemy fumifhed the means of gaining for him 
the army. They expreffed their inviolable attachment to. his 
perfon and views. He threw off the mafk at once. He difre- 
garded the mandates -of the court of Agra ; and to complete his 
crimes, he ordered the unfortunate Chufero to be affaffinated by 
ruffians, under the walls of Azere. He affirmed, foon after, the 
Imperial titles} laying the foundation of his throne in a brother’s 
blood. 

Though all mankind were convinced, that Shaw jehan was 
accefiary to the murder of Chufero, he had taken previous mea¬ 
sures to conceal-the intended crime. When he had quelled the 
infur region in the Decan, he became apparently melancholy, and 
pretended to fall into a difeafe. His friends were full of anxiety. 
One only was in the fecret; and he began to infumate, that the 
prince had received intelligence, that Jchangire had determined 
to raife Chufero to the throne. He expatiated upon the un¬ 
certain. fate of Shaw Jehan; and upon the doubtfulnefs of 
their own fortune, as connected with that prince. One Raja 
Bandor, a notorious villain, underftood the meaning of Shaw 
jehan’s friend. In hopes of a reward, he went at midnight to 
the tent of Chufero, and pretending a meffage from the emperor, 
lie was admitted by the attendants of the prince, without luf- 
6 picion. 
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piciori. He found him faff afleep, and ftabbed him to the heart. 
The favourite wife of Chufero, the daughter of the vifier Chan 
Azem, came to her hu {band’s tent in the morning. She found 
him cold in his blood; flie filled the camp and the neighbouring 
city of Azere with her cries. She ran about diltra&ed, and called 
down the vengeance of God upon the murderers. Shaw jehan, 
who had removed to the country for the benefit of the air, returned 
upon the news of Chufero’s death, and fhewed fuch apparent- 
fymptoms of grief, that he was believed, for fome time, innocent 
of the murder. 

The news of the death of Chufero came foon to the emperor’s 
ears. Retaining flill fome affection for his unfortunate fon, he 
was fhocked at the murder, and gave himfelf up to grief. He 
fufpe£ted Shaw Jehan, but common fame had not yet fixed the 
crime on that prince, jehangire wrote a public letter to him 
and his principal officers, fignifying that he was determined to 
make a firi& and fevere enquiry concerning the affaflination ; and 
that he would puniffi the murderers with the utmoft rigour. 
He ordered the body to be dug up from the grave, and examined. 
He openly aecufed Shaw Jehan; who, finding himfelf difeovered,. 
refolved to continue in his rebellion. 

The author of the life of Shaw Jehan, aferibes his rebellion to 
the violence and ambition of the favourite Sultana. That wo¬ 
man, fays the writer, finding that the health of the emperor 
declined, was apprehenfive that the crown would devolve on Shaw 
Jehan ; who had, for fome time, been the determined enemy of 
her influence and power. She, therefore, refolved to ruin the 
affairs of that prince; and to fix the fucceflion in the perfon of 
• Shariar, the fourth fon of Jehangire, who was married to her 
own daughter, by her former hufband Shere Afkun. Her 
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able lute dominion over the emperor obtained credit to her a (per¬ 
il on 3. She actually procured a promife for an alteration of the 
fucceflion : and it was the certain intelligence of this circure¬ 
liance, continues his apologift, that drove Shaw Jehln to ex¬ 
tremes. 

Though Shaw Jchln's deligris upon the throne were no fee ret, 
he did not aiTume the Imperial titles till the twenty-leventh of 
■the fecond Jcahmad of the one thoiifand and ihirty-firil of 
the Higera. He immediately, with a numerous army, took the 
route of Delhi, where, at that time, his father refided. The news 
of his march flew before him, and reached the ears of Jehangire. 
That monarch became anxious, irrefolute, and perplexed; and to 
complete the confufion in his councils, advices were, at the lame 
time, received, that Shaw Abas, king of Periia, at the head of a 
great force, had furprifed Candahar. The emperor was thunder- 
ilruck at this double intelligence of approaching misfortune. 
The rebellious prince had the flower of the Imperial army under 
his command. Jehangire, as tire laft refort, had recourfe to 
policy. Inflead of arming for his own defence, he diflembled his 
knowledge of his foil’s intentions. He wrote him afFe&ionate letters 
from day to day. He praifed his former actions. He commended 
his prefent alacrity, in coming fo expedidoufly to his aid againft the 
Peril an. Shaw Jehan was not to be flattered out of his defigm. 
He faw through his father's policy, and he gradually advanced; 
but being overtaken by the rains, he was obliged to halt fume 
months at Mando, the capital of die province of Malava. 

Shaw Jehan in his march made the firft hoflilc attempt upon 
the caftle of Agra. In that fortrefs was lodged a great part of the 
Imperial treafure. Upon the news of the, prince's departure from 
Mando, the emperor fent Afijgh jah, the viiier, to tranfport 
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Afiph Jab, the viiier, to tranfport the treafure from Agra to 
Lahore, Etabar Chan, who commanded the fort refs, was unwil¬ 
ling to rifk the treafure on the road, as the news of Shaw fehln’a 
near approach was arrived. The importunities of Afiph pre¬ 
vailed. Etabar- with a party efcorted the treafure: fome of the 
enemy appeared in view. Etabar immediately retired, with Ids 
convoy, to the cable of Agra ; and Aftph made the beft of his 
way to Delhi. Shaw jehun, immediately upon his arrival, 
ordered the . cable to be ailaulted; but Biekermajit, who com¬ 
manded the attack, was fo warmly received, that he was glad to 
retire, with the lofs of five hundred men. The prince, enraged 
at this difappointment, delivered up to plunder fome of the 
nobility’s houfes at Agra; and then took the rout of Delhi. 

The prince having advanced, formed his camp at Feridabad. 
The city of Delhi was alarmed : the emperor perplexed. A letter, 
in the mean time, was brought to him from his rebellious fon. 
Shaw Jehan demanded. That the command of all the Imperial 
troops iliovild be given to him without referve: that orders 
fhould be fent to the governors of the provinces to receive all 
their future mflru&ions from his hands : that permiffion fhould 
be given him to receive, into his poirefliou, all the warlike bores; 
that he fhould have accefs to the royal magazines and treads res to 
fupply him with every neceflary,- for carrying on the war againb 
Perfia: and that the impregnable cable of Rentimpour fhould 
be placed in his hands, as a place of fecurity for his family, againb 
the machinations of the Sultana, during his abfence in the 
north, 

Jehangire was enraged beyond meafure at propofals which, if 
granted, would actually dethrone him. His refentmeat and 
pride got the better of his temporizing timidity. He blued out 
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an edid declaring his fon a rebel, fhould he not difband his 
army, and return to his duty, by a certain day. Another edict 
cotififcated all his eftates, by recalling the grants which had been 
given him, for a magnificent fubfiftence. The eftates were con* 
ferred upon Sultan Shariar; who was, at the fame time, inverted 
with a commiffion- to carry on, with the Utmoft vigour, the 
Perfian war. Ruftum SufFavi, an experienced and able officer, 
was placed next in command to the prince in the expedition. 
Ruftum was himfelf a Perfian, a near relation to Shaw Abas, 
and deduced Ills paternal defeent from the Imperial family of 
SufFvi. 

The Imperial edids made no impreffion on Shaw Jehan, The 
emperor flew from the pen to the fword. The troops ftationed 
near the capital flocked to his ftandard: others joined him from 
the provinces. Afiph Jah and the Sultana had forefeen the ftorm, 
and the adherents of the emperor were on their march to Delhi, 
when the rebel prince was on his route from the Decan. Jehan- 
gire, in a few days, faw forty thoufand horfe under his command. 
Scarce ten thoufand of thefe were of the Handing force of the 
empire, fo that Shaw Jehan had ftill a manifeft fuperiority. 

The river Jumna, being in the dry feafon of the year fordable,, 
the emperor crofted it; and both armies arrived at Belochpoor, and 
remained fome days in hourly expeditions of a battle. The 
prince, in the mean time, endeavoured to excufe his own condud v 
by affirming, that he was driven to extremes, by the intrigues 
of the Sultana again ft his power. She carried, he laid, all before 
her with the emperor; and to throw difgrace upon him, per¬ 
vaded Jehan giro to order him to the Perfian war, without the 
neccfiary fupplies of money and warlike ftores. He, therefore, 
alleged, that his demands had been made in fo peremptory a 
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manner, merely becaufe he did not confider his father as a free 
agent, fwaved and commanded as hr was by the pernicious coun- 
fels of a vindictive and ambitious woman. Theie allegations 
leffened his crime in the eyes of the fuperticial ; and tended to 
ftrengthen in his army, the attachment to liis intereft, which he 
had purchafed with donations. 

The emperor was impatient to come to a£t!on with his ton. 
Afiph jah, the vifier, oppofed this meafure, by affirming that it 
was imprudent to rifque all, with a fmall force, while reinforce¬ 
ments were daily espeCied. The emperor fufpected bis fidelity; 
and he had fame reafon. Afiph was laid to. have provided again ft 
all events, by keeping up a correfpondence with Shaw Jehiio. 
His enemies affirmed, that it was his advice which battened the 
prince from the Decan; though this agrees but little with the 
preparations which Afiph had made againft Shaw jehtip from 
forefeeing his rebellion. Jehangire, however, believed ‘ his 
mi oilier guilty, ffegavc himfclf up to rage and defpair. 

In the heat of his imagination upon the occalion, he fell aikeo 
in hi# tent. lie dreamed that he law a pole fixed in the ground, 
before the Imperial palace. On the top of the pole, which ftmofit 
reached the Ikies, a meteor feemed to play, .and to lighten t^e 
whole world with its fplendor. An elephant came from the 
weft and overturned the pole. The meteor fell and expired on 
the ground, leaving the whole earth In profound glarknefs. 
Jehangire darted from his bed. Naturally fuperfliuou!?, he fore¬ 
saw dome coming evil in his dream. He related it, in the 
morning, to his O.nrahs. None ventured to interpret -it; and 
when they flood in file nee in the pretence, a courier arrived, with 
advice that Mohabet Chan, with all the forces of Punjab, was at 
the diftanee of a few miles from the Imperial camp. This fudden 
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A D. tG- 3 . and unexpected reinforcement diffufed an univerfal joy. The 
c—’ emperor cried out. That his dream was interpreted. Mohabet 
joined the army in the evening; and private orders were imme¬ 
diately Hiked to the officers to prepare for action by the dawn of 
day. 


He prepares 
for battle* 


The Imperial army was in motion while yet it was dark ; and 
Shaw Jehan, apprized of their march, did not decline to engage. 
He advanced apace. The two armies came in fight of each other 
oppofite to Tuglick-abad. The Imperialifts were commanded in 
chief by Afiph Jah, the vifier, who was polled in the center. 
Mohabet Chan had charge of- the right wing ; Nawafis Chan, of 
the left. Abdalla commanded the advanced guards, confiding of 
three thoufand horfe. The Emperor himfelf flood behind the 
center; and to encourage the generals, fent to eacli £bme pre~ 
fents, as a mark of his confidence and favour. 


<§L 


The aftioii 
begins* 


Some of the rebel lords, who thought they were giving good 
advice to Shaw Jehan, prevailed upon him not to expofe his per- 
fon in the field. He retired to a fmall diftance; and Raja Bicker- 
majit marlhalJed his troops in order of battle. The Raja placed 
hiinfelf in the center: Raja Bime commanded the right, Dara-b 
Chan the left wing. The action was begun by the advanced 
guards on both fides. Thofe of Shaw Jehan were defeated, at 
the find onfet, by a firange accident. Abdalla, who commanded 
the advanced guard of the Imperialifts, fpurring on hi3 horfe 
among the enemy, with a few officers in the fecret, joined the 
rebels. Elis troops, miftaking their commander’s perfidy f«r 
valour, rulhed forward to fupport him; and having engaged the 
enemy hand to hand, drove them back upon their own line. 
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prefled forward with the center of the Imperialifts, and came to defeated, 
action with Raja Rickennajit, The fliock was violent, and the 
battle continued obftinate for ibme time. Both the commanders 
exerted themfelves to the utmofl. At length the fortune of Afiph 
prevailed. Raja Bickcrmajit fell, pierced through the head with 
an arrow. The center of the rebels immediately fled; ami, at 
that inftant, Mohabet drove the left wing from the field. Raja 
Birae, in the mean tirne, prefled hard upon Nawafis Chan, who 
commanded the right wing of the Imperialifts. ■ The dull was fo 
great, that the contending armies were involved in darknefs. 

They felt for each other with their fwords. Nawafis was driven 
from the field. Many of his officers were killed, and fome taken 
prifoners. Raja Bimc, imagining die was returning after a com¬ 
plete victory, fell in with the troops of Afiph Jah. They mixed 
undiftinguiflied with each dther. Slaughter and eonfuficn. 
reigned. Wounds were iuflifted at random. Chance governed 
all. Every individual conftdered himfelf as in the midil of ten 
thoufand foes. The armies retreated to their camps. The field 
was left to the dead. 

Both parties, at fir A, claimed the honour of the vi&ory, but Circum>' 

the confequences declared it to belong to Jehangire. Though .. . ’ 

both the emperor and Shaw Jehan had been kept out of the line 
at the beginning of the a&ion, by the affiduity of their friends, 
when the battle became hot, they mixed with their refpedtive 
armies. Bickcrmajit, obferving the emperor, preffed forward to 
ferae him; but in. the attempt was flam. The fpirit of the rebels 
fell with their leader. Shaw Jehan prelented himfelf to the nth* 
away® in vain. Neither threats nor promifes would do. A 
panic had feized them; and though the priuce cried aloud, That 1 
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lie hlmfelf, as good and as brave an officer as Bickermajit, was 
alive, they liftened not as they pafled, and foon fled beyond 
the power of hearing-, 

Shaw Jehan became almofl diftra&ed with his misfortunes, 
tie refolved ferioufly to prevent future mifery and diftrefs, by an 
immediate death. His adherents, however, prevailed upon him 
to retreat. He fled to the mountains of Mewat 5 his army falling 
off as he fled. Jehangire was the more aftonilhed at his good 
fortune, the more it was unexpe&ed. When the news of Ab- 
dalla’s treachery was brought him, he had given all over for loft. 
He diftrufted Afiph Jah; and he fent a meffenger to recal him 
from the front, when that minifter was upon the point of engag¬ 
ing the enemy. Fortunately for the emperor, the meffenger did 
not come up to the vifier till the affair was decided. The latter 
obeyed Jehangire, and brought him the news of victory. 

The battle was fcarce decided, when Sultan Purvez, in confe- 
quence of his father’s orders, arrived from Allahabad, in the 
Imperial camp. Jehangire received him with an excefs of joy. 
The victory over his rebellious fon liad elevated his fpirits, and 
diffipated all his fears. He fent his feraglio before him to Agra; 
and raffed Purvez, under the tuition of Mohabet, to the command 
of the army. Shaw Jehan, in the mean time, with a few adhe¬ 
rents, purfued Ms way to the Decan; and Purvez was ordered to 
follow him with a confiderable force. The fugitive prince ftopt 
with his adherents, to refrefti themfelves at the river Geniva. 
Purvez, in the .mean time, came up; a cannonade enfued, and the 
Imperialifts having forced their paffage, Shaw Jehan retreated 
with precipitation. 

We 
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We mud, for a moment, lofe fight of the prince, in the mis¬ 
fortunes of his adherents. The Emperor in his extreme affec¬ 
tion for Shaw Jehail, had, while yet he remained in liis duty, 
fubmrtterl to his government an extent!ve divifion of the empire, 
conflicting of feveral provinces. In that number Was the rich king¬ 
dom of Guzerat. Bickermajit, who was Haiti in the adtion 
near Delhi, had been governor of that province; and when he 
joined the prince in his expedition againft bis father, Sutfvi Chan 
was left in the fuperintendency of Guzerat, Abdalla, whole 
perfidy, in deiertlng his fovereign in the late battle, we have al¬ 
ready mentioned, was rewarded, by the prince, for his treachery,, 
with the government vacant by the death of Bickermajit. Un¬ 
willing to leave the prince in his diftrefs, Abdalla difpatches his 
friend Offader Chan to command, in the mean time, in that pro¬ 
vince. Offader arriving with a, fma.ll force at Ahmedabad, the- 
capital, difplaced Suffvi C’han, the Imperial governor. Suft'vi 
fled to Hankft. He wrote from thence to Nafir, the governor of 
Pa tart. Underflandirig that BuffVi was no Hranger to the march 
of Sultan Dawir Buxfh tlicfcn of Chufero, under the tuition of his 
maternal grandfather Chan Azem, to command for the emperor 
in Guzerat, Nafir blamed him for his flight, hie met Suffvi, 
With a force at Caperbcnvz. They refill ved to march to Ahmed¬ 
abad: and fetting forward in the evening, they arrived next 
morning under the walls of the city. Dividing their forces into 
three bodies; each body attacked a gate. The elephants broke 
them open : the Imperi.diffs entered, and Offader was feizeeb 
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Shaw Jehan, after the rencounter at the River Genlva, fled to shaw 
MandO, the capital of Malava. News was brought to him in gJt ta 
that city, that Guzerat was’loft. He was much affected ; but Guzei f* 
Abdalla made light of the matter. That Ofnrah inarched to¬ 
ward Ahmedabad with feven thoufand horfe. When he arrMstb 
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at Wallet, he found SufFvi, now the Imperial Suba, ready unexpec¬ 
tedly to receive him. This lord, finding that prince Dawir Buxfh 
and Chan Azem had lagged on their march, provided liimfelf 
with an army. He ported his forces about twelve miles from 
Ahmedabad. Abdalla endeavoured to turn his rear. He was 
prevented by the vigilance of SufFvi; and he, therefore, refolved 
to come to battle. Dividing his army into three columns, he 
advanced, in that order, upon the enemy, Naiir Chan fupported 
SufFvi, with his courage and conduit. The battle was obftinate. 
Many officers of rank fell on the fide of Abdalla. He was 
routed, with great {laughter. He fled to Surat. The country 
people cut off the greateft part of the ih altered remains of his 
followers in their retreat. He foon after, with a few troops, 
betook himfelf to Brampour. 


purvey de-> 
feats Shaw 
Jehan at the 


The prince Purvez and Mohabet, after the affair at the river 
Geniva, returned to the Emperor, who was encamped under the 
walls of Fattepour. The difturbances in Guzerat convinced Je- 
hangire, that the flames of civil war could be only extinguilhed 
by the total ruin of Shaw Jeh£n. He, therefore, ordered Pur¬ 
vez and Mohabet, at the head of the Rajapnts, in the Imperial 
pay, to purfue the rebel and to take him alive. Shaw Jehan left 
Mando, with a refolution to try his fortune in a battle. He 
parted the river Nirbidda and threw up works to defend the ford. 
He was, by this time, reduced to great diftrefs. His adherents 
gradually deferted him. He became tired of hoftilities which 
promifed no fuccefs. Fie fent to his brother Purvez, for very 
moderate terms. Purvez, by the advice of Mohabet, amufed him 
■with hopes, without coming to any determined point. The ufual 
precautions were neglected on the fide of Shaw Jehan ; and Mo¬ 
habet, who watched an opportunity, croffed the river and fur- 
prized him in his camp. Fie was defeated with great {laughter. 
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Shah Jehan fled from the field, through Golconda; and then 
took the rout of Orixa, to Bengal. The governor of Orixa, 
Ahmed Beg, fled on the prince’s approach. That province was 
given to Kulli Chan, one of Shaw Jehan’s adherents ; whilft he 

w 

himfelf advanced to Burdwan, and took pofTeffion of that diflricfc- 
He did not continue long at Burdwan. Ibrahim, governor of 
Bengal, had collected all his forces to Raja Mahil, to oppofe the 
unexpected invafion; and Shaw Jehan marched toward the place. 
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When the prince had arrived within a few miles of Rata Ma- Enters Bm- 
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hil, the Suba abandoned that fort refs as untenable. He retreated,' feats the 
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in good order, to the fort of Tellia-Gurri; which had been built 
to defend the pafs between the mountains and the Ganges. In 
the fort were a number of Europeans. He ftrengthened them 
with a reinforcement of his beft troops, whilft he encamped his 
army on the oppofite bank of the river. Shaw Jehan, upon his 
arrival, inverted the fort of Tellia-Gurri. He made little impref- 
fion; the Europeans being excellent gunners and engineers. 

He attempted to crofs, but was repul fed, having but a few boats. 

A neighbouring Raja, however, provided the prince with a fleet 
of boats; and in thefe he tranfported two thoufand horfe. Ibra¬ 
him, finding that he was to be attacked in his camp, crofted the 
river in his turn, tie drew up in order of battle, againft the 
prince; but in the action his troops were defeated and he him¬ 
felf fiain. Bengal fell, with the Suba, from the empire. Rumi, 
the chief engineer of Shaw Jehan, in the mean time, found 
means-to carry a mine, under the fort of Tellia-Gurri, and blew 
up about twenty yards of the ram pi re. The place was taken by 
aflault, and the garrifon put to the fword, 


Shaw Jehan, after this great and unexpected fuccefs attending Bengd ful- 
his arms, marched to Dacca, where Ibrahim, the late Suba, had mU ' 
Vol. III. L depofited 
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depofited his own and the Imperial treafure. He no (boner ap¬ 
peared before Dacca, than it Surrendered. Forty lacks of rou- 
pj?es were found in Specie, hefidfS jewels, much fpoil, and war¬ 
like ft ores- Dacca was the laft place in Bengal, that held out for 
tiie emperor. The Rajas, the hereditary governors of di/lri&s, 
and all thofe who held efiaies of the crown, crowded into the 
court of the prince ; and with prefen is and proffers of allegiance, 
endeavoured to fccure their poffelTions. The whole kingdom re¬ 
ceived a new fovereign; and Darr.b, the foil of Chan Char an, 
was railed to the high office of Suba under Shaw Jchan, 

The ambition of the prince was not to be confined to Bengal. 
He turned his eyes upon the adjoining province of Reli&r. He 
fcarce had permitted his army to breathe after the conqueft of 
Dacca, before he led them into Beh&r. Muchlis Chan, the Im¬ 
perial governor of that province, fled to Allahabad, at the ap¬ 
proach of the prince- The gates of Patna, the capital, were left 
open to receive him. He kept his court in the Suba’s palace. The 
.Zemindars crowded, from all quarters, into the city, made their 
fubmiffiem, and, with prefen ts, obtained his favour. But what 
was of greater confequence to the prince, Mubarick, governor of 
the impregnable fort of Rhotas, which had never been taken by 
force, came and prefen ted to him the keys. Shaw Johan was 
exceedingly rejoiced at this piece of good fortune. He had now 
-i place of fecurity for his family ; and he found Ins mind, as 
alleviated from care, fitter to encounter the dangers of the field, 
and the vieifGtudcs of fortune. 

The prince having rcflorcd the civil government of Behar, 
which had been ruined by his itmfiob, railed Nrfir Chan to 
the office of Suba, He himfelf took again the field. He divided 
Ills army into three parts. The firft he placed under the com¬ 
mand 
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Iron ; to drive away the Suba of ISehar from thence, and to take 
pofieffion of the place. Deria Chan was placed, by the prince, 
over the fecond dmffpn- That general was ordered to reduce 
the country round Jionpour. The third divifion Shaw Jehan, in 
perfon, commanded. He advanced, by very flow marches to 
Benaris, hearing complaints, deciding caufes, and fettling the 
government of the country, as Ire went. 

Fortune hitherto favoured the arms of the rebellious prince. p urvez ad .. 
Purvez with Mohabet Chan had purfued the fugitives, from the 
affair at the Nirbidda, into the heart of Golconda. At .Mydrabad 
they gave over the purfuit; and began to employ themfelves in 
refettling the affairs of the Decan, which the rebellion of Shaw 
Jehan had very much deranged. The news of the lofs of the 
eaftern provinces alarmed Mohabet: Even Jehangire, who palled 
his time in voluptuoufnefs, with his favourite Noor-Mahil, 
was rouzed from his lethargy. He difpatched exprefs after ex- 
prefs to Purvez. The march of Shaw Jehan toward the capital, 
determined Mohabet to endeavour to intercept him on his way. 

He marched with Purvez through Malaya and Behar. He croff- 
ed the Jumna at Calpe, and the Ganges at Baberc. The Im¬ 
perial army came up with Deria, who commanded one of the 
three divifions of the rebels, at Manicpour. He was inflantly 
defeated ; and he fell back to Benaris. Abdalla, at the fame time, 
evacuated Allahabad, and joined Shaw Jehan. A council of 
war was called. Their deliberation was ihorl. They refolved 
to give immediate battle to Purvez and Mohabet, 


The refolution was fcarce taken, when the Impcriahfls ap¬ 
peared in fight. No time was to be loft. Shaw Jehan drew up 
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his army on the banks of a brook called Tonifh. Abdula com¬ 
manded the right wing ; Nafir Chan the left; the prince him- 
fdr took his pofl in the center. The advanced guards were com¬ 
manded by Raja Rime : and the whole field was mar Aral led by 
Sujait Chan, who was at the head of the referve in the rear. 
The artillery, under the direction of Fund was diawn up 
in one place before the center, ibftead of being difpnfed pro¬ 
perly along the fine. The army of the rebels exceeded forty 
thoufand horfc : the Imp era lifts were more in number. 

Mohabet, in the mean time, was not idle. He formed in or¬ 
der of battle the army of Prince Purvez. Pi is fbperiority in 
point of numbers, enabled him to out-flank the enemy. The par¬ 
ticulars of his difpofidon are not related.—The action was be¬ 
gun by the artillery on the fide of Shaw Jeh&n. But more than 
a thoufand ftiot were expended before one took place : the ene¬ 
my being ye: at too great a diftance, Mohabet would not per¬ 
mit his artillery to play, t ill he was fure of doing execution. The 
cannonade continued near an hour. Some of Rumps guns were dis¬ 
mounted, his men were driven from others. Shaw Jehan immedi ¬ 
ately ordered his advanced guard to charge a body of the Impe- 
rialifts, who were coining forward, with hafty ftrides, to feizc his 
artillery. The two advanced parties, fought with great bravery. 
Thofe of Shaw Jehan at length gave ground. Raja Bime, who 
commanded them, preferred death to flight. He flood, with a 
few gallant fi lends, and was cut to pieces. 

Mohabet, obferving the defeat of the enemy’s advanced guard, 
came forward brifkly, with his whole line; and fell, with great 
furv, on the center, where Sliaw Jehan commanded in per fort. 
The fliock was violent, but did not laft. The prince was driven 
back from his guns, which were feized by Mohabet. Sujait Chan, 
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who commanded the referve of the rebels, threw hlmfelf into 
the interval left by Shaw Jehan’s retreat. He fought, for fome 
time, with great bravery, and furnifhed the prince with an op¬ 
portunity of rallying his broken fquadrons. But Sujait was, in his 
turn, defeated ; and driven back in great confufion. Shaw Jehan 
advanced to the charge : but advice was brought him, that Nafir 
was defeated on the left; and that fome of the enemy, who had 
palled his flanks, were feen advancing in his rear. 

The defperate fituation of the prince fuggefted to him a def- 
perate refolution. He advanced as if he heard not the meflen- 
ger, and plunged into the thickeft of the enemy. He was fol¬ 
lowed by five hundred horfe. This fmall body, devoting them- 
felves to death with their leader, were irreliftiblc. They effected 
more by defpair than the whole army had done by courage. Mo- 
habet received a check, when he IeaA expected it. He began to 
retreat: but Shaw Jehan was not properly fupported. His of¬ 
ficers confidered the battle as loft, and refufed to advance. Ab- 
dalla, who had hitherto maintained his ground op the right, re¬ 
ceived a mefiage from the prince. He returned for anfwer, that 
all hopes of victory were gone, and that the beft retreat they could 
make, was now the only thing left them by fortune. The prince 
was enraged. He refolved to die. His companions, feizing his horfe 
by the reins, forced him from the field. He fled not, hut he 
was carried to the fort of Rhotas. The rich plunder of his 
camp faved him from being purfued. 

Sultan Purvez and Mohabet, having ftopt for a few days torefrefh 
their army, after the fatiguesof a long march and anobftinate battle, 
took the route of Bengal. Shaw Jehan left his family In the fortrefs 
of Rhotas. He collected the remains of his defeated army. He 
marched to Patna, and prepared to defend that city. He, how¬ 
ever* 
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ever, evacuated the place at the approach of his brother. He 
fled through Bengal. Purvez was clofe at his fie els. Shaw [chan 
took the route of the Ocean, by the way of Cuttack. Bengal, 
BeMr and Orixa fell into the hands of Purvez. That prince and 
Mohabet fpent feme time in refettling the government of the 
three provinces; and when the current of regulation and law 
was reftored to its ancient channel, they marched after Shaw jelian 
into the Decan, by the northern road. 

Though Shaw Jehan's affairs were, to all appearance, ruined, 
he found refources in his own adtive mind, During the time 
that Purvez and Moh bet remained in the recovered provinces, he 
found means to attach to his party the Raja of Amberc. By the 
jun&ion of the Raja’s forces, lie found liimffif in a condition 
to fit down before the city of Brampour. He had reduced it to 
£ r *“ aE di fire is, v. hen the Imperial army, under Purvez and Mo— 
habet, arrived on the banks of the Nirbidda. He had not a force 
fufficient to oypofe them: he ratfed the flege, and took Shelter in 
the mountains of Ballagat. In his retreat he made an attempt 
on the cable of Haffer. This is a ftrong fortrefs on the fron¬ 
tiers of Chaudeifb. It bands upon the top of a mountain : it 
has fprings of water, and of good foil a fufliciency to maintain 
with irs produce four thOufand men. As all accefs to the fortrefs 
is impracticable, he might have waited there for the change 
which time might make in his fortunes. He was repulfed. 

This latter piece of bad fuccefs completed the ruin of his party. 
His nobles firft deferred him; and they were followed by the pri¬ 
vate luldiers. A thoufand horfe only remained, His fpirits funk 
within him ; his misfortunes oppreffed him ; his guilt and folly 
were always prefent to has mind. Sicknefs was added to his 
other miferies. He was hunted, like a wild beaft, from place to 

place. 
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place. All mankind were his enemies; and he was their foe. 
Where he thought he could not overcome, he fled: he fprcad 
devaluation through places where he could prevail. He was, 
however, tired of rapine; worn clown by contention and hoftility. 
He wrote letters of compunaion to his father. He enlarged on 
his own guilt; he even added, if poffible, to his own wretched- 
nefs and misfortune. Jehangire was often full of affeftion ; he 
was always weak. He was fhocked at the miferable condition 
of a fon, whom he once had loved. His tears fell upon the part of 
Shaw Jchan’s letter which mentioned guilt; and Ids crimes va- 
milled from memory* 


In the midft of this returning foftnefs, Jehangire was not alto¬ 
gether void of policy. He wrote to his fon, that if he would give 
orders to the governors of Rhotas, of Azere, and other places, 
which Were dill held out in his name, to deliver up their forts; 
and, fend his three fons, Dam, Aurungzebe, and Murad, to 
court, and at the lame time accompany them, he would be for¬ 
given for his paft crimes. Shaw Jehan embraced the offer 
with joy. He delivered up the forts; he fent his children to 
Agra. He, however, found various pretences for not appearing 
in perfon at court. He alleged that he was afhamed to fee a 
father whom he had fo much injured; but he was actually afraid 
, of the machinations of the favourite Sultana. He made excur¬ 
sions, under a pretence of pleafure, through all parts of the 
empire, attended by five hundred hprfe. He was fometimes 
heard of at Ajmere, fometimes at Tata on the Indus; and again, 
in the Decan. 


In the rebellion of Shaw Jehan, we loll fight of the Peril an 
invafion, under Shaw Abas. The fovereigns of Perfia had long 
laid claim to the city ot Candahar. They endeavoured often to 
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obtain it by negotiation, and often by iorce. They had failed in 
the fil'd:; and they were not fucccfsful in the latter, till the civil 
diftradions of India furmihed them with an undifturbed oppor¬ 
tunity of befieging the place. When the Perfian invafion hap¬ 
pened, Candahar was but flightly ganifotied. The place, how¬ 
ever, held out with vigour, till Shaw Abbas appeared before it in 
perfon. It furrendered to that monarch; and the news of the 
misfortune met Ruflinn Suffavi at Lahore, as he was on his 
march to relieve the befieged. The Peril a ns, after the capture of 
Candahar, retreated ; and Jehangire, having occifion for all his 
troops to quell domcftic difiurbanccs, fat filently down with the 
lofo 


Shaw Abas had fcarce retreated, when the Uibeck Tartars, 
encouraged by his fuccefs and the civil diflfcntions in Hindu flail, 
invaded the province of Ghizui, and took feveral fmall forts. 
When the news of this invafion arrived at court, Chaua-zad, the 
fan of Mohabet, was fent from Calhmirc, with fomc troops, to 
oppofe the invaders. This young officer attacked them with 
vigour on all occafions, and, in general, with great fuccefs. They 
were, at length, after an obftinatc and bloody war, which con¬ 
tinued nine months, driven out of the empire. The conqueror 
purfued the fugitives, and laid wafte a part'of their country. 
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CHAP- V. 

Mohabet in favour— Accufed of intended treafon—Ordered to court—* 
Machinations of his enemies— Indignities offered him — He re - 
folves to feizs the emperor— He takes him in his tent—Defeats the 
•differ-— Condemns the Sultana to death — But pardons her — 'Governs 
the empire — Attacked by the Athens of Cabal — He lays down his 
power— Obliged to jly — Sent againft Shewjehdn—Death of prince 
Purvcz—His character—Death of Chan Chanan. 

T H E valour and abilities of Mohabet, in concluding the p. 1635 
war againft Shaw Jehan, raifed featiraents of gratitude in 
the bread of Jehangire. His fon, Cham;a Zad, had been lately 
gratified with the government of Cabut; and others, his rela¬ 
tions and friends, were advanced to lucrative and honourable em¬ 
ployments. The great vidor y near Be nan $ confirmed the em¬ 
peror’s high opinion of Mohabet, and the news of that impor¬ 
tant event filled him with excefiive joy. Hie grateful feelings 
for his general rofe in proportion to the decreafe of his fears 
for bis throne. Thcfe fentiments, however, did not long con¬ 
tinue. Mohabet had a great many enemies: his fovereign had 
but little firmnefs. The abilities of the former had raifed envy ; 
and nature had given to the lattera difpofition too eafy and pliant, 
to be proof againft mifreprefentation. 1 o explain the caufes of 
an event which almofi: transferred the empire from the houfc 
■of Timur to other hands, we niuil look back to tome circum- 
dances prior to this period, 

Vol. m. M Chan 
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Chan Chanao, mentioned as the tutor of Purvez, in his go¬ 
vernment of Candeifh, had, through fome difguft, attached him- 
felf to the fortunes of Shaw Jehan, when that prince fucceeded 
his brother in the command of the Imperial army in the De¬ 
can, It was by that lord’s advice, that he cut off Chufero: by 
his advice he rebelled againft his father. He accompanied the 
prince in his expedition to Agra and Delhi ^ and, though he 
took no part in the fatigues of the field, he ruled in the 
cabinet. When the affairs of Shaw Jehan became defperate, 
after his retreat to the Decan, he advifed him to fue for 
a pardon, through his brother Purvez, He bimfelf undertook 
to be his raeflenger to Purvez, to whofe temper and char after he 
could have been no ftranger. When he arrived in the Imperial 
camp, he found no difpofition in Mahabet to relinqmfh by terms, 
the advantages which had been obtained by the fword. Having 
failed in his endeavours for the prince, he applied for himfelf. 
Mohabet was fhocked at this reiteration of treachery; and he 
perfuaded Purvez to throw him and his family into pri- 
fon. The latter were fent, under an efcort, to Agra; he him- 
fblf was detained, in clofe confinement, in the camp, and his 
eflate was confifeafed by an Imperial edift. 

After the decifive battle near Benaris, the 'province of BengaT, 
which had been reduced by Shaw Jehan, fell at once into the 
hands of the conquerors. Purvez, who had a commiflion from 
his father to govern the eaflern provinces, conferred the fuba- 
fhip of Bengal upon Mohabet, who fent his fon Channa Zad, 
lately arrived in the army, to manage his government in his own 
abfence. Dara the fon of Chan Chanan, had been made fuba of 
Bengal, by Shaw Jehan. That young lord was feized by the 
people, and delivered into the hands of Channa Z&d, as foon as he 

arrived at the capital of the province. He immediately fent 
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Data to UU father j who, having informed the emperor of that cir- ^.* 5 - 
cum fiance, received orders to put him to death, as an ohftinate rebel. '—*-*»——’ 
Molmbet obeyed, and fent the unfortunate fiiba’s head to Agra. 


Chan Chanan, though confined in the camp of Purvey, found 
means, by letters, to iiifmuate lumfeit into the good graces of ttisenemie* 
the Sultana, and her brother the vifer. The two laft had been co “ rt ' 
long the enemies of Mohabet. ; and the former imputed the death 
of his fon to that lord, and was refolved to revenge the injury. 

He wrote to the Sultana: he fent letters to Afipb- He informed 
them that Mohabet was forming defigns to raifb Purvey, to the 
throne. This was carried to the emperor’s ears. He ordered 
Chan Ghanan to be releafed : and that Omrab, who remained 
with Purvey, accufed Mohabet, by letters to the emperor, of 
intended treafon. 


Jehangirc, naturally fufpicious, was alarmed. The fpirit of 
lealoufy and diftruft took poffefiioa of his mind. He forgot the 
fervices of Mohabet in his own fears. He ordered him to court; 
and raifed Chau Jelian Lodi from the government of Guzerat to 
the command of the army under Purvey. Mohabet, before the cm- 
peror’s orders arrived, had fet out with Pm-ez, for Bengal. He 
had been guilty of a neglect, which gave colour to the accuiatious 
of his enemies. The elephants taken in battle art I in pci iai 
property. Thefe he had retained, together with the prefents 
which his fon Channa Zad had received in refettling the pro¬ 
vince. A fecond peremptory order was fent to him. He was 
acquainted, that he was appointed to the fubaihip of Pun- 
jab; but that the emperor deprived him oi Lahore, which had 
been uTally annexed to that government. He was thundcr- 
ftruck at the fudden change in the emperor mind, ie re¬ 
folved to obey. He went to. take his leave of Purvez. fhe 
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prince was cold and (lately ; and feemed to forget his friend in the 
difpleafure of his father. 

Senfible of his own .abilities, confcious of his honour, elevated 
by his reputation in war, Mohabet was difgttfted, beyond mea- 
fine, at this return for Ids fervices. He refotved to retire to his- 
cafllc of Rintimpour: but an order arrived to deliver that fortrefs 
into the hands of one of the Sultana’s creatures. This latter, 
circumftance confirmed what his friends at court had written to 
him before, that his life was in danger, ihould he truft himfelf 
in the Imperial prefence. He wrote to Jehangire. He exprefled 
his aftonifliment at his difpleafure. He declared his perfedt confi¬ 
dence in the honour of his prince; but he exprefled his well- 
grounded diftruft of his advifers. The letter produced nothing 
but an order for his immediate appearance at court. To refufe 
was to rebel. He wrote again to the emperor, (t I will,” fays 
he, “ ferve my fovereign with my life' againft his enemies, but 
I will not expofe it to the malice of his friends. Afiure me of 
fafety, and I will clear myfelf in the prefence,” Jehangire, upon 
receiving this letter, was enraged. He difpatched a courier, 
with his laft commands for his appearance. He at length re- 
folved to obey. Five thoufand Rajaputs, in the Imperial pay, 
from an affection for their general, offered him their fervice to 
conduit him to court. Efcorted by thefc, he took the rout of 
Lahore, where the emperor, at the time, refided. 

On the eighteenth of April 1626, Jehangire fet out from 
Lahore toward Cabul. News was brought to the Imperial 
camp that Mohabet had fent before him the elephants taken at 
the battle of Bcnarls; and that he himfelf followed, with a re¬ 
tinue of five thoufand Rajaputs. The Sultana and the vifier 
were (truck with a double terror. They were afraid of a recon¬ 
ciliation : 
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dilation - they were afraid of his force, i hey perfuaded the *]j?' 
emperor not to admit hun into the camp. When, therefoie, he 
arrived near the Wilts, he was ordered to ftop, till he accounted 
for the revenues of Bengal, and the plunder taken at the battle 
of Benaris. Mohabet was enraged : he difpatchcd, his fon-inr 
law to the emperor, to complain of an indignity fo unworthy of 
his fidelity and fervices. He could not have chofen a woti’e nu - 
fearer. The emperor had been much offended with Mohaber, for 
giving his daughter in marriage without his confent; and lie had 
refolded to be revenged. When, therefore, the young lord alighted 
from his elephant in the Imperial fquare, he was fuddcnly feized; 
he was ftript of his clothes, covered with rags, baftinadoed, and 
lent out of the camp riding backward on a forty jade, amid the 
fhouts of Jjie whole army. 

The intelligence of this grofs affront came to Mohifoet, before 
the difhonoured youth appeared. He bore it with feeming pa- 
tience. He was fhocked at the weaknefs of the emperor, which 
ban yielded fo much to the malice of a vindiftivc woman. He 
fepa rated, by degrees, his retmue from the camp, He found he 
could nottrufl himfelf in the hands of his enemies; and he took 
at once a bold refohuion. The emperor was on his march to 
Cahul, and .he refolvcd to watch His motions. He hovered, dur¬ 
ing the night, round the fleirts of the camp; and the morning 
prefeuted a favourable opportunity for the execution of hts 

feheme. 

When Mohabet arrived, the Imperial army lay encamped on Ik furpnfea 
the banks of the Behat or Gdum, at foe end of the bridge, on 
the high-road which led to Cabtil. The advanced guard began 
to move over the bridge in the morning, and was.gradually fol¬ 
lowed by the other troops. The emperor remained m foe old 
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camp. He was not in an enemy’s country, and he ufed no precau¬ 
tions. When the grcatefl part of the army had pa fled, Mohabet 
fiuldenly advanced with his faithful Rajaputs. He feized the bridge, 
and fet it on fire; leaving two thoufand of his men under the 
command of his fon, to defend the flames, and to flop the 
return of the enemy. Having made this difpofition, he rode 
with great fpeed to the Imperial fquare. He was firfl obferved 
by the officers of the houfehold, pafl'mg by the haram in feeming 
diforder. His countenance was pale, but determined. They 
were alarmed; and he rulhed forward to the emperor’s tent. 

The writer of the Acbal Namma, who was then lord of the 
wardrobe, fufpc&ing that Mohabet meant to affiiflinate the emperor, 
drew his fword, and followed him with great fpeed. The Orarabs 
in waiting did the fame. When they had advanced to the Im¬ 
perial tent, they found Mohabet furrounded by five hundred Raja¬ 
puts on foot, Handing at the door, with fwords by their fides 
and pikes in their hands. The lords were immediately feized 
and difarmed. The emperor, hearing the nolfe and confu- 
fion without, cut his way through the fereens, and entered 
the bathing-tent, which was behind his fieeping apartment. 
Mohabet alighted and entered j not finding the emperor, he 
prefied forward with forty Rajaputs, to the bathing-tent. Some 
of the Imperial guards Hood at the door. The officer who com¬ 
manded them, flernly afked Mohabet, Why he prefumed to in¬ 
trude on the emperor’s privacy ? He anfwered him, by putting 
his hand upon his fword and frowning upon him, with a de¬ 
termined countenance. A panic feized the guards. They made 
way for him to pafs. In the outer apartment of the bathing- 
tent, flood many Omrahs of high rank. They drew their 
fwords; but the Rajaputs furrounding them, they thought proper 
to deliver up their arms. 
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The news of tViis infult was carried to the emperor by fomc of A H £; ^7 
the woiwii who attended him in the inner tent. He icued His '• 

tVord, am! was about to affault Mohabet, when he few his guards 
and nobles difarmed. He dtopt his point; and laid, “ What 
doft thou mean, Mohubet Gun ?" MoHabet touching the ground 
.atid then his forehead with his lmr-e, v.i* replied: t( Forced 
the machinations of my enemies, who plot againft my life. I 
throw myf-.'lf under the prote£fi©n of my fovereign You ate 
fafe, K ~anfwered the emperor ; “hut what would thefe, who Hand 
armed behind you “ Huy want full fecurity,” rejoined MoM- 
bet, “ for me and my Family ; and without it, they wilt not retire.” 

«_T un derftand you,” faid Jehangire: « name your terms, and 

they Shall be granted. But you do me an injuft Ice, Mohabet; 1 did 
not plot againft your life. I knew your fervices, though I was- 
offended at your Teeming difobeuien.ee to my commands, Be af- 
fured of my protectionI fliall forget the condinft which necei-- 
fity has impofed upon you.” 

Mohabet, without naming His conditions, obferved to the em- gdwrlw 
peror, that it was now time to take His daily amniement of hunt¬ 
ing. Without waiting for a reply, he ordered his own borfc to 
be brought. Jehangire declined mounting him 1 Mohfibet lean¬ 
ed not to llften. « Then, Mohabet Chan,” faid the emperor, 
ti if ftill i have a horfe of my own, I will mount him.” One 
was brought him. They rode flov/ly away together, l'urroundcd 
b r the Rajaputs, When they had advanced beyond the fkirts of 
the camp, Mohabet obferved to the emperor. That it would be 
prudent for him to mount an elephant, to avoid any accident 
that might happen conrufton which was likely to cmuc. 

Jehangire had now no will of his own. Hie mounted the ele¬ 
phant ; and three Rajaputs, under a pretence of defending him, 
mounted by his fide. rv 
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The emperor had fcarce placed himfclf on the elephant, when 
Muckirrib Chan, one of the officers of hate, preffing through 
the Raja puts, climbed up the elephant’s fide, and fat down by 
his fovereign, He was threatened by the Rajaputs. He was 
obftinate, and would not ftir. One ffightly cut him on the fore¬ 
head with his fabre ; but he was not to be moved. They had now 
proceeded near a mile from the camp, when fome of the officers 
of the houfehold, mounted upon elephants, came up, and placed 
themfeives on the road before the emperor. Mohabet ordered 
them to .clear the way -: they refuied, and were cut to pieces. He 
then continued his rout, without further obftru£tion, to his own 
camp. The emperor was brought to his tent: and all fpe&ators 
being removed, Mohabet explained himfelf to him, proteft- 
ing, that he had formed no defigns neither againft his life nor 
his power. “ But,” concluded he fternly, “ 1 am determined to 
be fafe.” 

Afiph, the vifier, had croffied the bridge in the morning 
with the Imperial army. The Sultana, when Mohabet was 
bufy in fccuring the perfon of the emperor, made her efcape to 
her brother. He confidcred, that nothing was done, fo long 
as that haughty woman remained out of his power. He 
refolved to profecute his plan, with the fame refolute boldnefs 
with which it was begun. He returned with the emperor to his 
former camp, on the bank of the Gelum. Sujait Chan, an Om- 
rah of high reputation, had arrived that inftant to join the 
Imperial army. He knew the fituation of affairs; and loudly 
inveighed, in the prefence of the Rajaputs, againft Mohabet. 
That lord was at once enraged and alarmed. He ordered his troops 
to fall upon Sujait and his retinue, and every man of them wan 
put to the fword. The other Omrahs, who had hitherto hovered 

round, 
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round, firuck with the fate of Sujait, fled acrofs the river, and 
joined the Imperial army. 
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Noor-Jehan was the me (hanger of the dififier, which befel the v ;r lt - r 
emperor, to her brother Afiph. He immediately called the Om- 
rahs together: and the Sultana vehemently accufed thofe who emperor; 
had been left with Jehangire, of negligence and cowardice. A 
debate arofe about the bed: method of refeuing their fovereign out 
of the hands of Mohabet. The meafure was full of peril; but 
it muft be taken. They agreed to aflemble their forces by the 
dawn of next morning; and to endeavour to repafs the river 
againft the rebel. The emperor was apprized of their intentions. 

He began to fear for his life. Repeated meffages were lent to 
the vifier to defift from his purpofe; hut that mmifler did not 
think himfelf obliged to obey the commands of an imprlfoned 
monarch, who was under the influence of the man who had 
feized his perfon. 


Afiph begun his march with day. When he came t& the p 
bridge, he found it burnt down. He refolvcd to ford the river; fea:ed 
but the water was fo deep, that many were drowned. Thofe 
who gained the further (bore, had to fight the enemy at a mani- 
fefl: difad vantage. They were cut off as fall as they afeended the 
hank. A fucccffion of victims came to the fwords of the Raja- 
puts. The adtion continued for fomc hours. The rear of the 
Imperial ills preffmg into the river, prevented the front from re¬ 
treating. The Sultana was not a tame fpedlator on the occafion. b 
Mounted on an elephant, die plunged into the dream with her 
daughter by her fide. The young lady was wounded in the 
arm : but her mother prefled forward. Three of her •elephant- 
drivers were fucceffiveiy killed ; and the elephant received three 
wounds on the trunk, Noor-Jehan, in the mean time, emptied 
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four quivers of arrows on the enemy. The Rajaputs prefTed into 
the ftream to fetze her , but the raa'ier of her hotdehokl, mount¬ 
ing the elephant, turned him away, , and carried her out of the 
river, notwithiiimding.her threats and commands. 

WhUft thefe things happen in the river, Fichi Chan and 
Abul Haffen, with fome other galiant nobles, forming a fquadrort 
of gentlemen in the rear of the Iraperialifls, plunged into the 
river and gained the oppofite fhore. The ihock between them 
and the Raiaputs was violent. The latter gave way, and fled 
toward the tents of the prince Shari dr, where the emperor re¬ 
mained under a guard. They flopt, and the action became bloody. 
The arrows and fliot piercing through the tents, the emperor was 
in imminent danger : but Muchlis Chan, who Rood near him, 
covered him with fhidds. In the mean time, Mohabet re-efta- 
blifhed the rants of the fugitives behind the tents. He turned 
them, and fell upon the flank of the Imperialifls. Viiier Bee, 
Attalla, and feveral gallant lords were killed: Fidai was covered 
wit!i wounds. The fpirit of his followers began to fink. Mo¬ 
habet preflal liard upon them ; and at length they fled. The 
iield was covered with dead bodies; and a complete victory re¬ 
mained to die IUjaputs, 

' The runaways, pining the oppofite fide of the river, found 
their troops diminiflied and completely ruined. They gave up 
all thoughts of further refinance: each fled to his own home. 
The-army, in the fpace of a few hours, was diffipated, Afiph 
fled to his eftate; and fhut himfelf up, with five hundred men, 
in the eafile of New Rhotas, on the Attoc. The Sultana found 
means to eicape to Lahore. Mohabet diJpatched a meffenger to 
Aliph, with afluranees of fafety, fhould he return to the camp. 
The vifier would not truft himfelf in his hands, Meer Berwir* 

the 
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the Ton of Mohabet, with a detachment befieged the fort of Rho- 
tas. Aiiph was foon reduced to dill refs ; and, on the arrival of 
Mohabet before the place, that lord, with his fon Aim Talib, 
furrendered at difcrction. Noor-Jehan had fcarce returned to La¬ 
hore, when fire received letters from the emperor. He acquaint¬ 
ed her, that-he was treated with refpeft by Mohabet; and that 
matters were amicably fettled between them. He conjured her, 
therefore, as fhe regarded his peace and fafety, to lay afide all 
thoughts of hoftile preparations. He concluded, with command¬ 
ing her to follow him to Cabul, whither, of his own free choice, 
he then diredted his march. Noor-Jehan did not long hefitate. 
She fet out from Lahore, and foon came up with her lord. When 
fhe arrived, troops were font out by Mohabet, by way of doing 
her honour. But they were her keepers, and not her guards. 
They furrounded her tent, and watched all her motions. 

Mohabet, who carried every thing before him in the prefence, 
accufed her publicly of treafon. He affimed, that fhe had con- 
fpired againft the emperor, by eftranging from him the hearts of 
his fubjedls: that the moft cruel and unwarrantable a£Uons had 
been done, by her capricious orders, in every corner of the em¬ 
pire : that her haughtinefs was the fource of public calamities, 
her malignity the ruin of many individuals : that fhe had even 
extended her views to the empire, by favouring the fucceffion of 
Shariar to the throne, under whofe feeble adminiftration flic hoped 
to govern India at pleafure. He therefore infilled that a public 
example flhoukl be made of fo wicked a woman; as a fign to man¬ 
kind, that crimes in the moft exalted perfons ought to meet with 
no more favour, than iniquities in the mean and low. “ You, 
who are emperor of the Moguls!” laid Mohabet, addrefling him* 
felf to Jchangire, <( whom we look upon as fomething more than 
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hitman, ought to follow the example of God, who has no refpeft 
for perfans.” 


Jchangtre was too well acquainted with his fit nation to con- 
trad id: Mohdbet. He owned the jo ft ice of the accufation, and 
he figned a warrant for her death. Being excluded from his pre¬ 
tence, her charms had loft their irrefiftiblc influence over him; 
and when his paffions did not thwart the natural bias of his mind, 
he was always juft. The dreadful mefiage was delivered to the 
Sultana. She.heard it without emotion. Imprifonsd fove- 
reigns,” faid flic, ■“ lofe their right to life with their freedom ; 
but permit me for once to fee the emperor, and to Lathe with my 
tears the hand that has fixed the feal to the warrant of death.’* 
She was brought before her hufband, in the prefence of Mohdbet. 
Her beauty ftione with additional luftre through her forrow. She 
uttered not one word. Jehangire burft into tears. « Will you not 
fpare this woman, Mohabct r” faid the emperor; u you fee how 
fhe weeps.’'—“ The emperor of the Moguls,’’ replied Moha¬ 
bct, “ fhould never afk in vain.” The guards retired from her, 
at a wave of his hand ; and flie was reftored that inftant to her 
former attendants. 

The friends of Mohabct difapproved of his generality, and he 
had caufe to repent of it himfelf. The Sultana lived not to 
thank her forgiver, but to revenge herfelf. The Imperial camp 
moved to Cablil. Mob abet, without appearing to command, di- 
refted every thing at court. The emperor implicitly followed 
lus advice ; and he even leaned to harbour no refent merit againft 
him for the paft. He had long known his abilities ; he was now 
convinced of his integrity and generality. Naturally fond of In¬ 
dolence and pleafure himfelf, he could not wiih to have left the 
affairs of the Rate in better hands. The attention paid him by 
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Mohabet, eradicated every idea of bondage : and the weight 
wKfch his edicts carried, from their precifion and wifdom, recon¬ 
ciled his fituation to his pride, by the obedience which was paid 
to them over all the empire. 

Six months had pafled in Cabul in an apparent harmony be¬ 
tween the monarch and his minifter. The bufy fpirit of Noor- 
Jehan was, in the mean time, hatching mifehief. She concealed 
her fchernes fo effectually, that they efcapcd the penetrating eyes 
of Mohabet. The emperor reiided in his palace at Cabul : the 
minifter lay every night in the camp of his Rajaputs, without 
the walls. When he came one morning to pay his refpeds at 
court with his retinue, the citizens, at the inftigation of the 
Sultana, attacked him from both ends of a narrow ftreet. Some, 
polled in windows on either fide, fired upon him with muf- 
quets. He turned back, and forced his way to his camp, hie 
arrived among the Rajaputs unhurt: his followers were all either 
wounded or flam. T he citizens did not reft here, ft hey fell 
upon the guards, which he had placed round the emperor; and 
put five hundred to the Award. 

Moll abet, enraged at the perfidy of the Cabulians, prepareu to 
take ample revenge. He blocked up the city, with his army. 
The maflacre within was dii continued. Fear fucceeded to rage. 
The principal inhabitants, laying tire whole blame upon the rab¬ 
ble, came out in the moft luppliant manner to Mohabet. Jehan- 
pire, who dii claimed all knowledge of the tumult, interceded for 
them; and the enraged minifter fpared the city, after having 
punifhed the moft notorious ringleaders of the infurgents. ire, 
however, declared, that he would never enter the perfidious city 
of Cabul : lie gave directions to the emperor to quit it the next 

day. 
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clav, and, having made the neccflary preparations, the Imperial 
camp moved in a few days toward Lahore. 

On the way to Lahore, Mohabet took a fydden refoimion to 
throw up ilis power. He had no intentions himielf upon the 
empire; and he had triumphed over his enemies, and ferved Ids 
friends. He exacted, and obtained from jehangire, the mod fo- 
leiun proanifes of oblivion for the pad; and he reflated that 
prince to all his former confluence and power. He promjfed 
to aftift him with his advice ; and to fhew his lincerity, lie dif- 
ndlTcd the g reate ft part of his guards and attendants. This con- 
dud was noble ; but he bad gone too far to retreat. Gratitude is 
not fo ilrong a pafficn as revenge. The weak forget favours; 
but the haughty never forgive indignities. The Sultana kept frcfli 
in her memory her difgracc ; the remembered her danger from 
Mohabet. She applied to Jehangire for his immediate death. 
She urged fpecious arguments to (Lengthen her requeft. « A man,” 
Laid fhe, C{ who is fo daring as to feize the perfon of his fove- 
reign, is a dangerous fubjcch The luftre of royalty mufc be di- 
minithed, continued the Sultana, in the eyes of the people, whilft 
he who pulled his prince From the throne, is permitted to kneel 
before it with feigned al!.glance/' Jehangire was (hocked at her 
propofal. He commanded her to be filedt. 

She was Client, but fhe did not drop her deflgn. She refoived 
1 ? take off by private treachery the man whom fhe failed to brine 
to 3 public death. She contrived to place one of her eunuchs 
behind the curtain, with orders to (hoot Molribet, when liefhouM 
next come to pay bis refpecls in the prefence. Jehangire over¬ 
heard her commands to the Have. l ie acquainted Mohabet with 
the fnare laid for his life; infi [mating that his power was not 
JufRcient to protect him from private treachery, thoiwh he was 
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refblved to fave him from public difgrace. Mohabet was alarm- ^;. D * '^ 2 ' J * 
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ed. He efcaped from the camp. The army lay that day on the v __- j 
banks of the Gelum, in the very fpot where the emperor had 
feven months before been feized, Mohabet, after having the 
whole power of the empire in his hands, was obliged to fly 
from that very place, without a Angle attendant. He carried 
nothing with him but his life : his wealth was left in the Im¬ 
perial camp,^ and became the property of Noor-Jehan. His 
flight had fcarce become public, when an edift was ifliied by the 
Sultana’s procurement, to all the governors of provinces to make 
diligent fearch for him. He was declared a rebel, and a reward 
was put upon his head. 

Afiph difapproved of his filler’s violence. He knew the merit Hi; confer* 
of Mohabet: he wa3 not forgetful of his kindnefs to himfelf, 
when under his power.' He was tired, befides, of the weaknefs 
of Jehangire, and of the Sultana’s tyranny. He, however, ob- 
ferved a cautious filence. His power depended upon his filler ; 
and flic was haughty as well as vindictive. Mohabet flew from 
place to place. He took, at firfl, the route of Tatta ; but the un¬ 
fortunate have enemies every where, he boldnefs, which had 
lately railed him to the fummit of power, forfook him not in 
his diftrefs. He mounted his horfe; and rode folitary near four 
hundred miles, to throw himfelf into the converfation of Afiph. 

That minifter, at the time, was in the Imperial camp at Karnal, 
on the road between Lahore and Delhi. Mohabet, in a mean 
habit, entered the camp when it was dark ; and about nine o’clock 
placed himfelf in the pafl'age, which led from the apartments of 
Afiph to the Ha ram. The eunuch, who flood at the door, 
queftioned Mohabet. He knew that lord by his voice; but he 
allured him of his fidelity. Mohabet told him, that he wilbed 
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to if cat to his lord on affairs of the hid moment. The viJicr 
came. 


\Y.';en Afiph Cnv the low comb don into which he, who lately 
commanded the empire, was fallen, he could tcarce refrain from 
tears. He took him in his arms : they retired in filence to 
a fecret place. Mohdbet, after mentioning the ingratitude of 
Noor-Jehan, complained of the irahecillky of the ^emperor, and 
plainly told the vifier, that, low as he was reduced, he was deter¬ 
mined to raife up another fovereign in India. « Purvez,” con¬ 
tinued Mohdbet, ‘ is a virtuous man, and my friend. Put he 
is eafy and pliant ; and we muft not change one weak prince for 
another, I know the merit of Shaw Jchan; I ha've fought 
againfl him; and when I conquered, I gained not a vi&ory hut 
my own life. He fails the times. He is ambitious, and fomfr- 
tirnes ievere ; but he will aggrandize the empire abroad, and add 
vigour and precifion to the laws at home.”—Afiph wa8 over , 
joyed at inis declaration. He was connefled in frientKhip as 
wed as in affinity with Shaw Jeh%. « You muft go hence 
wnn fpecd, laid Afjph'- £< and I will endeavour to procure your 
pardon. The emperor, who is not averfe to you, will ]Jft cn 
to my rcqocil j efpecially as Shaw Jehan, with whom you alone 
are aide to cope in the held, is in arms. I fhatl procure for 

you an army, which you iliall ufe as the cireumftances of the 
time will demand. f ’ 


: favour of The two Ontrahs, having fworn fidelity to one another Vnw_ 
ei. M oh Jbct, mounting his horfc, dived into the night: Afjph 
went into the prelcnce. The emperor was much alarmed at the 
news from the Decan, that his rebellious Ion had .collected an 
army. He regretted the lofs of Mohdbet, and Afiph took (hat 
opportunity of fuing for his pardon. The emperor, in the warmth 
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of his zeal aeainft his fon, ordered an edift of indemnity to be ^,. D - I0i6 * 
,, 1 Hig. ioj$. 

forthwith iil'ued, which reftored Mofiabet to his honours and i—‘■w——** 
eftates. A commifiion was given him to command the army 
againfh Shaw Jehtln ; and the ceremony of giving thanks in the 
pretence, was d’ifpenfed with in Iiis favour, as he could no-t 
truft his life to the mercy of Noor-jehan. 

An event, however, happened, which rendered thefe preparations Death of 
a gain ft Shaw Jehan uuncceffary. That prince de filled from his 
new enterprize without the interpolation of force. When Moha- 
bet carried all before him at court, liis friend and pupil, the 
prince Purvefc, remained at the head of the army, and command¬ 
ed all the eaftern and fouthern provinces in great tranquillity. He 
took no notice of his fathers confinement j and he ufed no 
means for his releafement. He knew that Mohabet had no Je- 
figns upon the empire j and he was rather pleafed, with a check 
upon the emperor, which might prove an excufe to him tel f, 
from being bound by his commands. In the rnidfl of the in fen- 
lability and tranquillity of Furvez, he was feized by an apoplexy, 
which carried him oft' in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 

Sultan Purvez was one of tbofe Iiarmlefs men that pafs with- H; , d . iras> 
dut either envy or fame through life. Dcftitlite of thofie vio- tcr ‘ 
lent paffions which agitate the animated and ambitious, he wars 
never completely happy, nor thoroughly miferable. Eate was his 
only comfort; toil his foie avcrilon. Though battles were 
gained in his name, he Was rather an incumbrance to an army, 
than the fpring which fhould move the whole. Without ambi¬ 
tion to command, he thought it no iifdignity to obey . t He ap¬ 
proved of the eoimfcl of others, without ever propofing his own. 

He was in fhort an ufeful engine in the hands of an able gene¬ 
ra!. There was a kind of comity in hi-s manner, winch com- 
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tfianded refpect, where he impreffed no awe? and even men 
who knew liis weakuefs, Uilenul with attention to his commands. 
His conftitution was feeble and- lethargic; his life a' perpetual 
Humber. Had he lived, he was defined for the throne ; and, as 
he had no pafiions to gratify, the happinels or miiery of his 
reign would depend on thofe whom chance might place around 
him. His death was regretted, more, perhaps, than that of an 
abler man might have been. He never committed injuries, and 
mankind gave him credit for benevolence, MoMbet mourned 
him as a good-natured friend ; Jchangire as a dutiful fan. The 
contrail which the character of his brother prelented, juftified 
lire fentiments of both. 

Adairs at 
Court, aod 
ia the Decatf* 

When Mohabet fled, Noor-Jehan governed the empire without 
controul. While yet he held the reins of government, he had feut 
orders to his forr Channa-Zhl, Suba of Bengal, to fend him the fur- 
ulus of the revenues of that country. Twenty-two lacks, under an 
efcort, were advanced as far ae Delhi, when the flight of Mohabet 
happened ; and the fame mefl'enger, who brought tire news of the 
treafure to the emperor, brought him alfo intelligence of the death 
of Purvez. Jchaogire was affeded, beyond meafurc, at the lofs of 
Jvis fon : he never had difhbeycd his commands, and his manner was 
naturally engaging and pleaftng.—The command of the army de¬ 
volved upon Chan Jehan JLodi. He was ordered to fend his family 
toTourt as hoftages for his faith,—An unexpected war furniihed a 
field for the abilities of Lodi, The Nizam railed difltirbances; 
but he was reduced, without battle, to terms. 

Death *>f 
Chan Cha- 

nan. 

Chan Chattan, who, after his releafe from confinement, had 
remained with Purvez in the carap, did not long furyive that 
prince. He attained to the feveniy-fecund year of his age ; and, 
though in Iris latter days he was accufed of treachery, he had 

covered 
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covered the former part of his life with renown. He performed 
many memorable actions, under the emperor Akbar. He reduced 
the kingdom o,f Guzerat; he defeated with twenty thooiand 
horie, an army of feventy thoufand, under the confederate princes 
of the Decan. He was a fcholar, as well as a foldicr. He was 
the tfloft learned man of his time : Cbrewd in politics, eloquent to 
a proverb. He tranfla-ted the commentaries of the emperor Ba¬ 
ber into the Perfic, from the. Mogul language. He under flood 
the Arabic, the Pehlvi, and all the dialedts of India, He was 
alfo a good poet, and many of his pieces have come down to our 
time. Jri abilities he yielded not to his father, the famous By¬ 
ram ; though he poffeffcd not his integrity and uniuliied vir- 
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JEHANGIRE, 

CHAP. vr. 

Schemes of Mohabet and Afiph—Death of the emperor — His charac¬ 
ter—Anecdotes of his private life—His religion — His violence — 
Severe jufkc—cnJ kumanity—The fon of prince Chafero raifed 
to the throne—Defeat of Shariat — Sba-w fehan marches from 
the Decan—Young emperor depofed , and murdered—Children of 
fehangirc — S tate oJ'Perfta. 


A.Tk i£zj* 
Hig* i6j/. 

Schemes of 
Mob abet. 


M OHABET, after his conference with Afiph, made the bcR 
of his way to the dominions of the Rana. He had been 
recommended by letters from the vifier, to that prince; and he 
■was received with extraordinary marks of diftinotion, A cir- 
eumftance, omitted in its place, will contribute to throw light on 
the fequel. A corrcfpondence, by writing, between Mohabet and 
Afiph would be a meafure full of peril to both. They had re- 
folved to feizc upon the accidents that might arife in the courfe 
of time, for the fervice of Shaw Jehan. The vifier was to be the 
judge, as having the beft accefs to know the period fit for their 
purpofe, from his refidence at court and intimate knowledge of 
its affairs. Mohabet left a ring in his hands, which, when it 
fhould be fent, was the figna! for him to efpoufe openly the ime- 
refis of the prince. 


Death of the The edift of indemnity to Mohabet had fcaree been promul¬ 
gated, whea that lord underftood from court, that the emperor 
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began to decline vifibly in his health. The profpeft of his ap¬ 
proaching diflblution rendered it unneccflary to wreil from him 
bv force a fcepter which he was foon to refign to death. Mohabet 
remained quiet with the Rana ; who, holding a friendly correfpond- 
ence with Shaw Jehan, took an opportunity of informing that 
prince, that his noble gueft was no enemy to his caufe.—Jehan- 
gire had, for feven years, been troubled with a flight afthma. 
His diforder increafed toward the end of the preceding year; 
and he refblved to make a progrefs to Cafhmire, for the benefit of 
the air. The autumn proved very fevere in that elevated country. 
He was feized with a violent cold, which fell upon his lungs. 
The fharpnefs apd purity of the air rendered Ids breathing diffi¬ 
cult. He complained of a kind of fuffocation ; and became impa¬ 
tient under his diforder. He commanded the camp to move, 
with flow marches, toward Lahore. He was carried in a litter 
as far as the town of Multi, which Hands about half way on the 
road from Cafhmire. At Mutt! his difficulty of breathing tu- 
crea fed. He was growing worfe every day, and the army halted.. 
On the ninth of November of the year 162 7 he expired ; having 
lived fifty-eight and reigned twenty-two lunar years and eight 
mouths. 

Jehanglrc was neither vicious nor virtuous in the extreme. 
Hi's bad aft ions proceeded from paffion ; and his good frequently 
from whim. Violent in his meafiires without cruelty, merc-ifd 
without fee ’mg, proud without dignity^ and generous w., tout 
acquiring friends. A Have to his pleaiurcs, yet a lovei of biiii- 
ne&; deflitute of M religion, yet full of fuperiUtion anti vain 
fears. Firm in nothing but in the invariable rigour of Ins j office, 
he was changeable in his opinions, and often the dope or thole 
honi he dc(pifed. Sometimes calm, winning, and benevffient, 
he gained the Sfcfeis of thsfe who knew him not; at either 
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times, moroie, captious, rcferved, he became terrible to thofe in 
whom he in oft confided. In public, he was familiar, complaisant, 
and cafy to all ; he made no difli nation between high and low; he 
heard, with patience, the complaints of the meanefl: of his f'ubje&s; 
and greatnefs was neve* a fecuri.ty againfl his jnftice: in private, 
he was thoughtful, cold, and filent; and he often clothed bis 
countenance with inch terror, that Afipji Jah frequently fled 
from his prefence, and the Sultana, in the plenitude of her in¬ 
fluence over him, was known to approach him on trembling 
knees. His a fifed ion for his children bordered on weakness. 
He was as forgetful of injuries as he was of favours. In war he 
had no abilities ; he was fond of peace and tranquillity; and rather 
a lover than an cncourager of the arts of civil life. Naturally 
averfc to tyranny and oppreffion, property was fecure under his 
adminiftration: he had no avarice himfelf to render him unjnft, 
and he was the determined and implacable enemy of extortion in 
others. He was a man of feience and of literary abilities; and 
the memoirs of" his life, which he penned himfelf, do him more 
honour as a good writer, than the matter, as a great monarch. 
Upon the whole, Jehaugirc, though not a fault Id's man, was far 
from being a bad prince: he had an inclination to he virtuous, 
and his errors proceeded from a defied: more than from a depravity 
of foul : His mother was thought to have introduced a tincture 
of madnefs into his blood; and an immoderate life of wine and 
opium rendered Joinedmes frantic a mind naturally inflamed. 
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Though Jehangire was often fieri orrs and diflant among his- 
domcflics, he was fond of throwing off the charg&er of the em¬ 
peror, and of enjoying freely tire converfation of his fubjefits. He 
often difiappeared in the evening from the palace, and dived into 
obfeure pttneh-houfes, to pafa fume hours in drinking and talking- 
with the lower fust. He had ao enemies, and he was under no 
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fipprehenftotis coricemirig the lafety of his perfon. Being in the 
hall of audience, acceSble to all ranks of men, after the per* 
forman.ce of the ufuai ceremonies, he was often kamvn in liia 
notftuinal excuriions. But-the people loved his familiar opaanefs* 
and did not by rudenefs sbufe the trufib repo fed in them by their 
prince, He often delired liis companions at the howl to afk no 
favours of him, left Skiim., in his cups, might proralle what 
JkhAN orsF, in his fober fenies, would net chute to perform. 
When the liquor began to inflame him, he was rather mad than 
intoxicated. He flew from one extreme of paffion to another; 
tliis moment joyful, the next melancholy and drowned in tears. 
When in this fituation, he was fond of arguing upon abftrufe 
fubjefirs. Religion was his favourite topic. He fometimes 
praifed the Mahon untdan faith, fornetimes that of the Chriftians ; 
he was now 2 follower of Xoroafter, and now of Brahma. In 
the nvdft of thefe devout profeffioas, he would, fornetimes, as 
fhrting from a dream, exclaim, That the prophets of all nations 
were impoftors ; and that he himfelf, flipukl his indolence permit 
him, could form a better fyfletn of religion than any they had 
impofed on the world. W hen he was lober, he was divefted of 
every idea of religion, having been brought up a Dei ft under the 
tuition of his father Akbnr. 


The variety of opinions, oirthe fuhjedt of religion, which pre¬ 
vailed in India, occafioned great tinealine Is both to Jehangire arid 
his father Akbar. The tenets of Mahoinmedamftn, which the 
family of Timur had brought dong with them into theft con- 
quefts, were the religion eftabiifhed by law ; but the majority of 
their fob] efts were of different perfuafions. i he followers of the 
Brahmin faith were the moft numerous, and the next Were the 
Perfian Guebres, who worthipped the dement of Fire, as the beft 
reprefentative of Gad. The Chriftians of Europe and cf Ar¬ 
menia 
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mcnia poffefTed icvcral factories in the principal cities and ports-, 
and they wandered in purluit of Commerce over all the empire. 
The different opinions among all thefe fedts, on a fubjeef which 
mankind reckon of the lafi importance, were the fource of dif- 
putes, animoiities, and quarrels. Akbar was chagrined. He 
tolerated every religion; he admitted men of all perfuafions into 
his confidence and fervicc; and he had termed ferious thoughts 
of promsdgating a new faith, which might reconcile the minds of 
all his iubjedls. He e[teemed Inni'elf as equal in abilities to 
Mahomined, and he had more power to enforce his do&rine. 
But, forefeeing the diffractions which this arduous meafure might 
occaflon, he t*rope his defign; and, inftcad of eftabiiffffng a new 
faith, contented hirnfelf with giving no credit to any of the 
old fyftems of religion. Jehangire in his youth had imbibed 
his father’s principles. He began to write a new code of divine 
law ; but he had neither the aufterity nor the abilities of a pro¬ 
phet. He fhewed more wifdom in red nqu idling, than in forming 
fuch a vifionary fcherace. 

• jehangire was fubjeeff to violent paffons upon many occafions. 
Complaints againft his nobles, and even again!! his favourite Tons, 
were received with an eagernels, and a rage aganrft the offenders, 
more eafffy imagined than deferibed. When his mind was heated 
with a relation of oppreffion, he often burfl out into a loud excla¬ 
mation, “ Who in my empire has dared to do this wrong ?" His 
violence flew before the accufation ; and to name any perfon to 
him, was to convince him of his guilt, Shaw Jehan had been 
known, when in the greateft favour, to have come trembling be¬ 
fore his father, at the accufation of the meaneft fubje£ j and the 
■whole mini (fry, and the fervants of the court, frequently flood 
abaflied, pale, diftant, and in terror for ilicrafelves, when a poor 
man in rags was relating his grievances to the emperor. 

His 

110 





JEHANG1RE. 
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His excefilve fevcrity in the execution of impartial jufUee, was 
tlve great line which marks the features of the character of 
Jehangire. He had no refpett of perfons, when he animadverted 
upon crimes. His former favour was obliterated at once by 
guilt j and he perfevered, with undeviating rigour, to revenge 
upon the great, the injuries done to the low. The ftory of 
Seif Alla remains as a monument of his favage juflice. The 
filer of the favourite Sultana had a fon by her hniband Ibrahim, 
the Suba of Bengal, who, from his tender years, had been brought 
up at court by the emprefs, who having no fons by Jehangire, 
adopted Seif Alla for her own. The emperor was fond of the 
boy; he even often hated him upon his throne. At twelve years of 
age Alla returned to his father in Bengal. Jehangire gave him 
a letter to the Suba, with orders to appoint him governor of Burd- 
wan. Alla, after having refided in his government fome years, 
had the misfortune, when he was one day riding on an elephant 
through the ftreet, to tread by accident a child to death. The 
parents of the child followed Alla to his hoofe. They loudly 
demanded an exemplary punifhment on the driver; and the 
governor, confidering it an accident, robbed their requefl, and 
ordered them to be driven away from his door. They abufed 
him in very opprobrious terms ; and Alla, proud of his rank 
and family, expelled them from the difi.net of Burdwan. . 

Jehangire refiding, at that time, in the city of Lahore, they 
found their way, after a long journey on foot, to the prefence. 
They called aloud for jufllce; and the emperor wrote a letter to 
Alla with his own hand, with peremptory orders to rchore to the 
injured parents of the child their pofieflions, and to make them ample 
amends for their lofs and the fatigue of their journey. The pride 
of Alla was hnrt, at the victory obtained over him; and inftead 
of obeying the orders of his prince, he threw them into prifon, 
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V- * F V* till they made fubmiffiona to him for their conduit. But as foon 

J Jlrgt IQjJT# 

'-V—— 1 ■ as they were releafed, they travelled again to Lahore. -Alla was 

alarmed, and wrote letters to the Sultana and Aiipb Jah, to 
prevent the petitioners from being admitted into the prefence. 
They hovered to no cited, for fome months, about the palace. 
They could not even come within hearing of the emperor, till 
one day, that he was taking his pleafure in a barge upon the 
river. They prefled forward through the crowd; and thrice 
called out aloud for juflice. The emperor heard them, and he 
recollected their perfons. He ordered the barge to he rowed, that 
inftant, to the bank; and, before he inquired into the nature of 
their complaint, he wrote an order for them to receive a penfion 
for life, from the Imperial treafury. When they had explained 
- their grievances, he Laid not a word, but he commanded Alh to 
appear immediately at court. 

in. the‘extra* A ^ a obeyed the Imperial command ; but he knew not the in- 

uonofjuf. tent ions of jeliangire, which that prince had locked up in his 
own breafh The youth encamped with his retinue, the night of 
his arrival, on the oppollte bank of the river; and fent a mef- 
fenger to anuoyn.ee his coming to the emperor: Jeliangire gave 
orders for one of his elephants of flats to be ready, by the 
dawn of day ; and he at the fame time directed the parents of the 
child ro attend. He himfelf was up before it was light, and having 
eroded the river, he came to the. camp of Alia, and commanded 
him to be bound. The parents were mounted upon the ele¬ 
phant; and the emperor ordered the driver to tread the unfortu¬ 
nate young man to death. But the driver, afraid of the refent- 
ment of the Sultana, pa fled over him fever a I times, without 
giving the elephant the neceffury direaions. The emperor,, 
however, by his threats obliged him at laft to execute his 
orders. He re!’'red home in Clence; and iflued out his om- 
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mands to bury. Alla with great pomp and magnificence, .and that 
the court fhould go into mourning for him for ihc-fpacc of two 
moons.—'“ I. loved him;” faid Jehangire, ** but juftice, like ne- 
ceflity, fhould bind monarchs.” 

The f'evere juftice of Jehangire eftablifhed tranquillity through 
all his dominions, when they were not difturbeo by the ambi¬ 
tion. of his fobs. The Subas of provinces avoided oppreiHon, as 
tlie poor had a determined avenger of their wrongs, in their fo- 
veteigo. He upon every occafion aifeTed the converiaticm of the 
lower fort. They had immediate accefs to Ids perfon; and he 
only feemed pleated, when he was humbling the pride of his 
nobles, upon the juft complaints of the vulgar. He boafted of his 
humanity, as well as of his juftice. He had uled to fay, That a 
monarch fhould even feel for the beafts of the field; and that 
the birds of heaven ought to receive their due at the foot of the 
throne. 

* ; ; , 1 1 - i i 

As foon as Jehangire expired, Afiph, at the head of the Im¬ 
perial retinue, proceeded with die body to Lahore. When he 
arrived on the banks of the Oelum, he difpatched a Hindoo 
named Narfi, with the ring to Mohabec, as the fignal for that 
lord to efpoufe the caufe of Shaw Jehfoi, The will of Jehangire 
had been opened immediately upon his deraiie. He had, at the 
i alligation of the Sultana, named his fourth fon Shariar, as his 
fucceffor in the throne ; but that prince had, fome weeks before, 
let out for Lahore. When the news of the death of Jehangire 
arrived at that city, the prince feized upon the Imperial trea- 
fure, and encouraged the troops to join him, by ample donations.’ 
The vifier was alarmed. To gain time for the execution of 
his defigns in favour of Shave Jchan, he proclaimed Dawit 
Buxlh, the fon of prince Chufero, emperor of the Moguls. His 
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filler difapproved of this meafure; and endeavoured to raife ft 
party in the camp in favour of Shariar: but he put an end to 
her fehemes, by confining her to her tent; and gave ftrift orders, 
that none fkould be admitted into her prefence.. 

Shariar, by means of the Imperial treafiire, colle&ed together 
a considerable force. Being ill of a venereal diforder himfelf, lie 
appointed Baieiar, the fon of his uncle, the prince Daniil, to com¬ 
mand his army. The troops of Afiph were inferior in number 
to thofe of Shariar; but they were, in fome meafure, difciplined, 
and inured to the field. Shariar had crofied the Gelum before 
the arrival of Afiph; who drew up his forces upon the firft 
appearance of the enemy. It was rather a flight than a bat¬ 
tle. The raw troops of Shariar gave way, before they came to 
blows. He was not himfelf in the action : he flood on a diftant 
hill, and fell in into the current of retreat. He fliut himfelf up 
in the citadel of Lahore; which was inverted the next day by 
the army of Afiph. The friends of Shariar defer ted him; 
and made terms for themfelves. The unfortunate prince hid 
himlelf in a cellar within the hamm. Be was found, and dragged 
to the light by feiofe Chan ; and Alliverdi bound his hands with 
his girdle, and brought him to Dawir Buxfh. He was ordered 
to be confined ; and the fecond day he was deprived of fight, 

Narfi, the meflenger of Afiph, arrived with the ring, after ft. 
journey of three weeks, at Ghibir on the borders of Golconda, 
where Mohabet, at the time, refided, with Shaw Jehan. He in¬ 
formed the prince of the death of Jehangire; and acquainted 
Mohabet of the plan, formed by thevifier, to feeure the thronefor 
the former ; and that Dawir Buxfh was only railed, as a tempo¬ 
rary bulwark agalnrt the deiigns of the Sultana, and to appeafe 
the’people, who were averie to Shariar. Shaw Jehan, by the 
a advice 
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advice of Moh&bet, began his march through Guycrat* Two 
officers were fent with letters to the vizier; and Nifliar Chan was ff tg \ >C3 ?. 
difpat;h;:d wuh prefents to,Lodi, who commanded the army ira 
the Decan. 

Lodi was always averfe to the interefts of Shaw Jehan. He Siifpicioa, 
was proud and paffionate; of high birth, and reputation in 
war. Deriving his blood from the Imperial family of Lodi, he 
even had views on the empire. Many of his nation ferved un¬ 
der him in the army ; and confiding in their attachment, he look¬ 
ed with fecret pleasure upon the conteits for the throne, which 
were likely to arife in the family of Timur. He had detached a 
pa. t ot his army to feize Maiava, aud all the Imperial territories 
bordering upon that province. The mefTenger of Shaw Jehan 
was received with coldnefs. The anfwer given him was undeei- 
five and evahve ; and he was difmiffed without any marks either 
of refentment or favour. Lodi did not fee clearly before him; 
and he was refolvcd to take advantage of events as they ihould 



happen to rife. 


Shatv Jehan having, as already mentioned, taken the rout of DawuBu*f& 
Guzerat, received the fubtniffion of that province. Seif Chan, tuSAf 
who commanded for the empire, being fick, was taken in his bed ; 
but his life was fpared at tlte iutercefiion of his wife, who was 
the particular favourite of the fitter of the prince. Having* re- 
■naained i'evendays at Ahtnedabatl, news arrived oft he victory of 
the vifier over Shariar. Chiihmid-Perili was ciifp'jtched to the con¬ 
queror with letters. I hey contained exp regions of the deepefi: gra¬ 
titude to the miuifter; but he, at the fame tine, intimated, that 
diflention could not ceafc but with the life of the fens ofChufero 
and Danirih—The temporary emperor. Dawn: Btrsfh, had been 
dethroned and imprifimed three days before the arrival of Shaw 
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Jehau's meftenger at Lahore. His brother Gurthafp, and, Baicfar 
and Hofhung, the fbns of Daniel, had been alfo confined, To 
fhow his attachment fb Shaw Jchan, the vifier delivered the keys 
of the ptifon to Peri ft ; and that chief, to gain his matter's favour, 
ftrangied the three princes that very night. Afiph made no en¬ 
quiry concerning their deaths. He inarched the next day to¬ 
ward Agra, having proclaimed Shaw Jeh&i emperor of the 
■Moguls. 

Shaw Jehan arriving at Ajrnere, was joined, in that city,by the 
Rana and his fori. They were dignified with titles; and feveral 
Omrahs were railed to higher ranks of nobility. The govern¬ 
ment of Ajmerej with many rich-edates, were conferred upon 
Moifti.bef ; and the emperor, for Shaw Jelftii had affirmed that 
title, marched toward Agra, and pitched his camp in fight of 
that capital, on the 31ft of January 1628, in the garden which 
from its beauty was called the Habitation of Light. Caftim, 
the governor of Agra, came with the keys, and touched the 
ground with his forehead before the emperor; who entered the 
city the next day, amid the acclamations of the populace. They 
forgot his crimes in his fplendour; and recognized the right to 
the throne, Which murder had procured. 

Seven children were horn to the emperor Jchangire - five foils 
and two daughters. The firft were Chufero, Purvez, Churrum, 
Jehandar, and Shariar; the daughters were Sultana Nifla, and 
Sultana. Bar Banu. Chufero, Purvez and Jehandar died before 
their father: Shariar fell a victim to his brother's jealoufy; and 
Churrum, under the name of Shaw Jehan, fucceeded to the em¬ 
pire. The prince Chufero left two fons, Bawir Buxfti and Gur- 
fh.ifp': the firft had obtained the name of emperor; they were both 
murdered, as has been already mentioned, at Lahore, The chil- 
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dren of Purvez were a ion and a daughter : the fir ft, by dying* 
a natural death foon after his father, prevented the dagger of 
Shaw Jehan from committing another murder; and the latter 
became afterwards the wife of Dara, the eldefie fon of Shaw 
Jehan,—-The two foils of Danial, Bale fir and Modi ting, had been 
confined during the reign of their uncle Jehangire, Strangers 
to the world, and definite of experience, their nerves were re¬ 
laxed by inactivity, and their minds broken by adverfity. This- 
ftate of debility did not fecure them from the jealoufy of the 
new emperor, by whofe commands they were ftranglej at Lahore. 
The emperor, either by the dagger or bowftring, difpatched alb 
the males of the houfe of Timur; fo that he himfelf and his 
children, only remained of the pofterity of Baber, who conquered' 


India. 


The ftate of Perfta fufFered no change during the reign of the 
emperor Jehangire m Hindoftan. Shaw Abas, firnameil the 
Great, who was in his twentieth year on the throne of the family 
of Selfi at the death of Akbar, outlived Jehangire. He covered 
with fplendid exploits, and a rigorous adherence to juftice, the 
natural feverity and even cruelty of his character; and acquired 
the reputation of a great, though not of an amiable prince. The 
Ufbec Tartars of Great Bueharia, who had made encroachments 
on the Peril an dominions during the interrupted reigns of the 
Immediate predeccflbrs of Abas, loft much of their eonfequenee 
in the time of that victorious prince. Domcftic troubles and dit- 
pntes about the fucceffion converted the weftem Tartary into a 
feene of bfood ; and offered an object ot ambition to Abas. He 
invaded Choraflaft; lie befieged the capital Batick, but he was 
obliged to retreat, by the activity and valour of Baki, who had 
poftefted himfelf, after various vieiflitudes of fbrtuue, of the 
throne of the Ufbccs.. Baki, dying in the third year of his reign, 
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was fucceeded by his brother Wall!; who being expelled by hi* 
uncle, took refuge, with many of the nobles, in the conn of Shaw 
Abas. The Peril an abided him with an army. He was fucceis- 
ful in many engagements, defeated his uncle’s forces, ar.d took 
the city of Bochara; but his fortune changed near Samarcand, 
and he fell in a battle, which he loft. The views of Abas, on 
the weflern dominions of the Ufbecs, which had formerly belong¬ 
ed to Periia*. fell with his ally Wall!. Einam Kulli and his bro¬ 
ther divided between them the empire} aaad» notwithlkmding the 
efforts of Abas, retained the dominion of the cxtcnfive province 
of Chore fin. 
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Rejiv films—Accejfmi of Shaw Jehdn — Promotions—The emperor? 
children—State of the empire with regard to foreign powers—’ 
Incurfmt of the Ujbecs—War in B undelcund—Dfgrace—Tragical 
jlory—and fight of Chan Jehdn Lodi—Death and characler 
of Shaw Abas of Pcrfa—Emperors inarch to the Dccan—War 
in Golconda an d Telling an a — Irrup ti on of the Afgans—The nhfier 
Afph takes the field. 

T HE ideas upon government which the Tartars of the nor¬ 
thern Aha carried into their conquefts in Uimloflan, were 
ofte a fatal .to the po fter i ty of Ti mu r. M onarchy defeends through 
the channel of primogeniture; but defpotifrn mud never fall into 
tire hands of a miner. The prince is the center of union be¬ 
tween all the members of the ftate j and, when he happens to be 
a child, the ties which bind the allcgiatice of the fubjecl are 
dHTolvcd. Habituated to battle, and inured to depredation, the 
Tartars always adopted for their leader, that perion of the family 
of their princes who was mod proper for their own mode ot life ; 
and loft fight of hereditary fuccellion in the convenience of the 
nation. When they fettled in better regions than their native 
country, they did not lay afide a custom hated only to meurfion 
and war. The fuccellion to the throne was never determined 
by Citabliihed rules; and a door was opened to intrigue, to 
murder, and to civil war. Every prince, as if m an enemy s 
country, mounted the throne through coiiqueft; and the 
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fkfety of the Rate, as well as his own, forced him, in a manner, 
to become an affaflln, and to (lain the day of his accefiion with 
the blood of his relations. When therefore the Hefpot died, am¬ 
bition was not the only fourcc of broils among his ions. They 
contended for life as well .as for the throne ; under a certainty 
that the hr ft mull be loft, without a pofteffion of the fecond. Self— 
prefer vation, that firft principle of the human mind, converted 
frequently the humane prince into a cruel tyrant, and thus necejTity 
prompted men to a&ions, which their fouls perhaps abhorred. 

Shaw Jen an had this apology for the murder of his rela¬ 
tions ; and the manners of the people were fo much adapted to 
an idea of neceftlty in fueh a cafe, that they acquielced with¬ 
out murmuring under his government. He mounted the throne 
of the Moguls in Agra, on the itrft of February of the year 
1628 of the ChrifUan iEra; and, according to the pompous man- 
ner of eaftern princes, affirmed the titles of The true star 
OF THE FAITH, THE SECO.KB LOR JO OF TIJU HAPPY CONJUNC¬ 
TIONS, Mahommed, the ktnc of tjie world. He was 
bom at Lahore on the fifth of January 1592, md, on the day 
of his acccffioa, he was thirty-fix i'olar years and twenty-eight 
days old. To drive away the memory of the late affaffmafians 
from the minds of the people, and to gratify the nobles, who 
had crowded from every quarter to Agra, he ulherctl in his reign 
with a fdlival, which exceeded every thing of the kind known, 
in that age, in magnificence and expence. The pompous thews 
of the favourite Sultana, in the late reign, vanithed in the fu- 
periur grandeur of thofe exhibited by Shaw Jehan, 

In the midft of feftivity ami joy, Shaw Jch&o did neither for¬ 
get the Rate nor the gratitude which he owed to his friends, 
Afiph Jah, though not yet arrived from Lahore, was confirmed 
in the office of vifier- lhs appointments to fupport the dignity 

*£ 






of his Ration* and as a reward for the part he a&ed, in fecuring ' >>• | 
rhe pofleffion of the throne to the emperor, amounted to near a — r?— 
million fttfrling. Mohabct who, in Shaw J chin's prog refs from 
the Decan to Agra, had been preiented with the government of 
Ajmere, was railed to the high office of captain-general of all 
the forces, and to the title and dignity of Chan Cfcanart, or firft 
of the nobles. Hia foil Chatur/id, who had been railed to the 
title of Chan Zimin, was placed in the government of Malaga* 

Be bar was conferred on Chan Alum, Bengal on Cafim, Allaha¬ 
bad on Janfapar Chan. The emperor, in bellowing the province 
of Cabul on Li fear, exhibited an inftance of jutlice. He had, 
during his rebellion, taken eight lacks of roupees by force from 
that Omrah, and when he appointed him to Cabul, he at the 
fame time gave him a draught on the treafury for tlie money j 
ti unifying to Li fear, M That neceffitv being removed, there was 
no exculc for the continuance of injuft ice.” Fifty Mahommedan 
nobles, together with many Indian Rajas, were railed to honours, 
and gratified with prelents. 

During thefc tranfa&iotts at Agra, Afiph purfued his journey Afi^arrtM 
in very flow marches from Lahore. His filler, the favourite of the " l cr ' 1 * 
late emperor, being ruined in all her fchemes of ambition, was 
left, in a kind of confinement at Lahore, in the Imperial palace. 

The four fons of the reigning emperor, Dora, Suja, Aurutigrebe, 
and Morad, had been fern as h oil ages for their father’s good be¬ 
haviour to Johangirc. They were in the Imperial camp when 
that monarch expired; and Afiph treated them with kindnefs and 
re! pc A. He arrived at Agra on the twenty-lireond of March, 
and prefen ted his fons to the emperor, when he was celebrating 
the fetlival of the Norofe, which is kept by the followers of Ma¬ 
fia m mod at the vernal equinox in every year. The emperor itM 
■ib much rejoiced at the light ot his children, who had been a J 
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born to him by his favourite wife the daughter of Afiph, that 
be conferred upon their grandfather, th- pompous title o ; f 
The fat her of princes, the strength of the realm, 
a..vd protector of the empire. 

The Imperial prince Dara ShSko was thirteen years old at the 
acceffion of his father to the throne; Suja was in the twelfth, 
Aurungz£be in the tenth,, and Morad in the fourth lunar year 
of his age. The eldeft of the emperor’s children, by the favou¬ 
rite Sultana, the daughter of Afiph, was the princcft jehanara,. 
which name flgni ties The ornament of the woru), She was 
fourteen years of age when Shaw Jehaa mounted the throne. 
Sensible, lively and generous, elegant in her peifon, and accom- 
pKflbed in her mind, fire obtained an abfolute empire over her 
father. A iimiiarity of difpofition with the open and fincere 
Dara, attached her tc the intereft of that prince; and he owed, 
in a great meafure, the favour of his father to her influence. 
Rofhenrai Begum, or The princess of the enmohtened 
MIND, was the fecond daughter of Shaw Jehan, and his fourth 
child by the favourite Sultana. Her wit was fliarp and penetratin',-, 
her judgment found, her manner engaging like her perfon ; /he 
was full of addrels, and calculated for ftratagem and intrigue. She 
refemhded the pervading genius of Auniogzebe, and the favour¬ 
ed his defigns. The emperor 3 third daughter was Suria Banu, 
or The splendid princess; a name fuited to her-exqigtfite 
beauty. She was eafy and gentle in her temper, foft and pieaf- 
ing in her addrefs, lnunane, benevolent and fdent 1 averfe to du¬ 
plicity and art, full of dignity and honourable pride. She took 
no part in the intrigues which difturbed the repofe of the Bate, 
devoting her time to the accomplifluaenta of her fex, and a few 
innocent amu foments.. 
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Shaw Jehan found himfeff in the peaceable pofieflion of the A ^;^' 
c\ ten five empire of his father, and he had abilities to govern it 
with dig nit v, juftice and precifiort; Tranquillity was eftab’iihed empire, 
at home; and there were no enemies to diflurb him from 
abroad- Shaw Abas icon after died in Pcrfia; and the feepter tell 
into the weak and inactive hands of Ids grand Ton Sefi ; a 
prince, incapable of either governing his fubje&s with dignity, 
or of giving any difturbance to his neighbours. The fpirit of 
the Ufhecs had declined; and they were exhaufted by dif- 
puted fucceflions and civil wars. The Indian nations, beyond 
the pale of the empire, were peaceable and un warlike : incapable 
of committing injuries, and too diilant from the feat of govern¬ 
ment to receive them. The Portugueze, though the moll power¬ 
ful European nation in India, were not formidable to the empire, 
though hited by tire prince. Shaw Jehan, when in arms again* 
his father, had (elicited their alliance. They had not only re¬ 
filled him their aid, but, in a manly manner, reproached him 
for having demanded it againft his parent and lovereign. He 
was fenfible of the juftice of the reproof, and therefore could 
not forgive it. The Sultana was their enemy- She had accom¬ 
panied her hulband to one of their fettlements ; and (lie was en¬ 
raged beyond meafure againft them for the worlhip they paid 

to images. 

The difrefped {hewn by I.odi who commanded in the De- Lodifubmit*. 
can, to Nifbar Chan the emperor’s melienger, produced a fu- 
pcrceding commiffion to the latter again! the former. Ntlhar 
produced the Imperial mandate : but Lodi would not obey. 

Mohabet was ordered with a force againft the refractory general • 
and Nifhar, on account of his not having acted with a proper 
fpirit, was recalled. Chan Ziman, from Ids governmental Ma- 

Uva, marched with ail his forces to the aid of his father Mvhi- 

J bet. 
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bet. Lodi was foon reduced to extremities. He fent mefien- 
gers to Mohabet, with a requeft of his mediation with the 
emperor, explaining away his conduit, by the difficulty of decid¬ 
ing in favour of the reigning ernperor againft the will of Jehan- 
gire. “ But now,’’ continues he, “ that Shaw Jehan remains alone 
of the pofierity of Timur, Lodi cannot hditate to obey his 
commands." Thefe letters were received by Mohabet before 
things came to open lioftility. He tranfmitted them to Agra, and 
Lodi was reflorcd, in appearance, to favour. 


The confu lions occafioned by the difputed fucceffion, after the 
death of Jehangire, routed the ambition of Shaw Kuli, prince of 
the Ufbec Tartars. He looked upon a civil war as a certain 
event in India; and he refolved to feize on the opportunity 
prefen ted by Fortune. He ordered ten thou fund of his befl horle 
under Niddcr Mahommed, accompanied with a good train of artil¬ 
lery, to penetrate into the province of Cabul. That general 
entered the Imperial dominions, and laid liege to the fortrefs of 
Zohac. But the place ’"as fo ftrong, and fa well defended by 
Zingis, who commanded the garrilon, that Mahommed, after 
fuffering a co.nfiderable lofs, railed the liege. The Ufbecs, 
however, did not retreat to their own country. Mahommed, 
after being repul fed at Zoh&c, attempted to iurprize Cabul, and, 
having failed in the enterprize, he fat lown before that city. 


Having futnmoned the garrifon of Cabul to no purpofe, the 
Ufbecs began to make their approaches. They foon advanced 
their batteries to the coUnterfcarp of the ditch, and, by a conftant 
fire, made feveral breaches in the wall. ZifFer, the late Suba, had 
left the place ; and Lifcar, the new governor, was not yet arrived. 
The command of the garrilon was in Jacob Clxau ; who defended 
himfelf fo well, that the enemy was beat back with great iofs in 

s a general 
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a general aflault. Mahommed, though repul fed, was not dif- A , D - 16.*. 
con raged. He raid’d, with great labour, mounds to command 
the walls; and drove the beHeged from the rampart. The 
breach, however, had been repaired, and the Uibecs durfi not 
attempt to dale the walla- 


. The news of the invafron had, in the mean time, arrived at the Repairs 
court of Agra; and the emperor, 'finding that Mahabet had fettled 
the affairs of the Decan, ordered that general to the relief 
of Cabul. Having left his fou in his command in the fouth, 

Mohabet lialiened with all expedition to the north. Twelve 
thoufand horfc attended him; and he was to take up- the forces of 
Punjab on his way. The fiege had now continued three months; 
the Uibecs had again made a practicable breach, and the ditch was 
al mo ft filled, when the news of the march of Mohabet arrived in 
tbe camp of Mahommed, fie redoubled his diligence; and the 
garrifon, who knew nothing of fuccour, began to defpair. When, 
therefore, the Ufbccs began to prepare for a fecond general aflault, 
the befiegcd lallied out with all their forces. The battle wa3 ob- 
ftinate and bloody; but Mahommed -was at length obliged to give 
■way; and the garrifon- hung on his heels beyond the frontiers 
of the province. MohSbct, upon the news of this defeat, re¬ 
turned to Agra ; and civil eontefls took u-p the attention of the 
VJlbccs at home. 


The invafion of the Ufbccs was fucceeded by an infurrec- War with ti« 
don in the fmall province of Bundekund. The Indian prince 
of that country, whole name was HidjSr Singh, having come to 
pay his refpe&s at the court of Agra, found that an addition was 
made, in the books of the Imperial treafury, to the tribute which 
he and his aneeilors had formerly paid to the hbufe of Timur. 

Iuftead of petitioning fof an abatement of the import, he fled with- 
. out 
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out taking leave of the emperor. When he arrived in his domi¬ 
nions, he armed his dependants to the number of fifteen thou- 
fand men. He garritoned his fortreffes, and occupied the uaiTes 
which led to his country. The emperor was enraged at the pre- 
fumption of this petty chieftain. He ordered M oh abet to enter 
his country with twelve thoufand horfe and three thoufand 
foot, by the way of GuaHar. Lodi, lately received into favour, 
with twelve thoufand more, was commanded to invade Btmdel- 
cund from the fouih j and Abdalla, with feven thoufand horfe, 
from the eafi, by the way of AIlahaMd. Tliefe thrte armies, 
under three experienced and able officers, were more than nccef- 
fary for the fervice; but the emperor was defirous to ffiew an 
in fiance of vigour at the commencement of his reign, to raife the. 
terror of his difpleafure, and to cftablifii tranquillity and good 
order by the means of fear. 

The emperor himfelf marched from Agra on the twentieth of 
December, on a tour of pleafure to. the fbrefi of Niderbari, where 
he hunted tigers for fix days, and then took the route of Gualiar, 
that he might be near the feat of war. He opened the gates of 
that fortrefs to all ftate prifoners, fume of whom had remained in 
confinement during the whole of the former reign. This cle¬ 
mency procured him popularity, and took away part of the odium 
which Ids bloody policy had already fixed on his chara&er. 
The refractory Raja was, in the mean time, prefied hard on 
every fide. He refilled with fpirit; but he was driven from 
poll to pofi. He, as the Safi relort,'flmt himfelf up in his 
fort of Edge. Abdalla fat down before it; and having made a 
practicable breach, flormed the place, and put the garrifon, con- 
fiftuig of three thoufand men, to the fword, The Raja made liia 
cfcape. He was ruined, but his fpirit was not broken. With 
the remaining part of his army he fell into the rout of Mobil bet; 

and, 
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and his forces being cut off, lie himfelf came into the hands of the 
captain-general. 


Mohabet carried his prifoner to the emperor, who had returned 
to Agra. Shaw jehtln was rigid to an extreme; and his huma¬ 
nity gave always place to policy. He ordered the unfortunate 
prince into confinement, intimating that a warrant ftiould foon 
be iffued for his execution. Mohabet, who admired the intrepid 
conftaucy of the Raja, {hewed an inclination to intercede for his 
life; but the Hern looks of the emperor impofed iilence upoti 
him. He, however, the next day carried his prifoner into the 
prefence i the rigid darknefs of Shaw Jehan’s countenance con¬ 
tinued; and the captain-general flood at a diftance, in clofe con- 
verfatkm with the Raja. The emperor faw them ; but he was 
filent. The prince, and even Mohabet, defpaired of fuceefis. 
They canto the third day mto the prefence, and flood, as ufual, at 
a diftance. The Raja was in fetters, and Mohabet chained his 
own hand to that of the prifoner. u Approach, Mohdbet,” faid 
Shaw fehan. “ The captain-general will have it foj and I par¬ 
don Hidjar Singh. But life without dignity is no prefent from 
the emperor of the Moguls, to a fallen prince ; I, therefore, to his 
government reftore Hidjar Singh, upon paying fix teen lacks of 
i-oupecs, and furniihiug the Imperial army with forty elephants 
of war,’’ 


Notwithftanding the deference which was fhewn to Mohabet 
for his great abilities, the emperor was jealous of his influence 
and popularity. He therefore requefted of him to refign the 
command of'd ie army on the frontiers of the unconqncred provinces 
of the Decan, together with the government of Candeifh; both 
which offices the captain-general difoharged, by Chan Zemdn 
his font Eradit, the receiver-general of the Imperial revenues, 
Vol. III. R was 
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was appointed to that important ftation. He fet out from court, 
and Chan Zemin, having reftgned the army and government to 
him, returned to Agra. This change in the government of 
the frontier provinces was productive of difturbances. The 
Nizam of Golcanda, who had been kept quiet by the reputation 
of Mohabet and his fon, invaded, upon the departure of the latter, 
the Imperial province of Candeifii. Diria, who, in fuhordination 
to the new Suba, commanded the army, attacked the Nizam in a 
difad van tag ecus fituation, and obliged him to retreat into his 
own dominions, with the lois of a great part of his army. 

The unfuccefsful attempts of the Ufbccs upon Cabul, in the be¬ 
ginning of the preceding year, together with dome flic diffractions 
confequent upon their difgrace, had hitherto fecured the peace of 
the northern frontier of the empire. They were, however, 
anxious to recover their loft reputation. An army of volun¬ 
teers were collected, and the command veiled in Zingis. That 
officer fuddenly entered the Imperial dominions; and fat down 
before the fort of Bamia, in the mountains of Cabul. The place 
was feebly garrifonetl, and the Uffiecs prelfed the ftege with 
vigour. It fell into their hands ; and Zingis having detnoliftied 
the walls, returned, with the plunder of the open country, to the 
dominions of the Ufbces. This irruption could be fcarce called a 
war; as the fudden retreat of the enemy raftered the public tran¬ 
quillity. 

The mod remarkable event of the fecoud year of Shaw Jelubr 
is the flight of Chau Jehan I odi from Agra. This nobleman, 
at the death of Jehangire, commanded, as already mentioned, the 
Imperial army flattened in the Decan. The favourite Sultana 
had found means, by letters, to gain over Lodi to the intereft 
of the prince Shariar, whom flie had refolvecl to place on the 
6 throne 
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throne of India. Shaw Jehan, in his march to Agra, applied to 
him for a paflage through his government, which he absolutely 
refufed. He added contempt to his refufal; by fending a thou- 
fand roapees, a horfe, and a chefs to the prince, as to a perfon 
of inferior dignity to himfelf. The meflenger of Lodi, how- 
ever, had not the courage to deliver the humiliating prefeht. 
He gave the roupees, the drefs, and the horfe to a fhep- 
herd, when he got beyond the walls of B ram pour, where 
Lodi refided. He, at the fame time, defined the fliepherd to 
return the whole to Lodi; and to tell him, That if the pre- 
len ts were not unworthy of him to give, they were too infig- 
nificant for his fervant to carry to a great prince. Having given 
rhqfc direttions to the, fliepherd, the meflenger proceeded to Shaw 
Jehan. The prince approved of his behaviour, thanked him for 
haying fuch a regard for his honour ; and after he was fettled on 
the throne, raifed the meflenger, as a reward for his fervices, to 
the rank of a noble. 


LJhaw jehan, being in no condition to force his way through 
the government of Lodi, took a long circuit round the hills, 
through wild and unfrequented paths. Lodi became foon fen- 
Able of his error. The defeat and death of Shariar, the im- 
prifonment of the Sultana, the murder of Dawir Buxih, and the 
acceilion of Shaw Jehan to the throne, came fucceflively to his 
Cars. He thought of fubmiffion ; but an army was on its march 
to reduce him to obedience. Ziman, the fon of Mohabet, was at 
the head of this force; but Lodi being in pofleflion of an army, 
and an extenflve and rich province, the emperor gave to his gene¬ 
ral a com million to treat with that refractory Lord. He foon 
clofed with the terms. He was appointed to the government of 
Malava, upon his reflgnirig the Imperial divifion of the Dc- 
can. The emperor, however, was not fmcere in the pardon which 
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he promiled. Hie pride revolted at the indignities offered him by 
Lodi; and, at a proper occafion, he refolved to pitmih him. 

Lodi was not long in poffefTion of the government of Malava, 
when he received orders to repair to court. As his resignation of 
the command of the army might be conftrued into obedience, 
rather than attributed to fear, he was under no apprehenfions In 
making his appearance in the prcfencc. An edi£t of indemnity 
had been promulgated to all the Omrahs who had oppofed the 
acceffion of Shaw Jehan to the throne; and Lodi thought that 
there vims no probability of his being excluded from the indul¬ 
gence granted to others. He was, however, convinced of his 
error, on the fir ft day of his appearance at court. The 
uftier, Perift, obliged him to exhibit feme ceremonies of obe¬ 
dience, inconfiftent with the rank which lie held among the 
nobility. He was feme what refratftory, btit he'thought it prudent 
to fubmit. 'His fen, Azmut Chan, was introduced after his father. 
The youth was then but fixteen years of age. He thought that 
the uiher kept him too long proftrate upon the ground; and he 
ftarted up before the fignal for riling was given. The uiher, in 
a rage, ftruck Azmut over the head with his tod, and mfiftea 
upon his throwing himietf again on the ground. Azmut, full of 
fire and valour, drew his fword. lie aimed a blow at the ufher’s ■ 
head; but one of the mace-bearers warded it off, and laved, his 
life. ’ 


He b <11 f- A hidden murmur fpread around. All fell into confiifion; 

the an( ] many placed their hands on their {words. Lodi, confider- 
ing die blow given to his fen, as the fignal of death,, drew his 
dagger to defend himfelf. Iiuffem, his other fen, followed his 
father’s example. The tumult cncreafed, and the emperor leapt 
from his throne. Lodi and his fens rufhed out of the prefence. 

Their 
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Their houfe was contiguous to the palace ; and they fhut them- 
felves up, with three hundred dependants. The houfe being 
inclofed with a ftrong wall, no itnpreffion could be made upon 
if without artillery; and as a liege fo near the gates of the 
palace would derogate from the majefly of the emperor, Shaw 
Jehan endeavoured to entice Lodi to a furrender, by a promife of 
pardon. His friends at court, however, acquainted him, that 
that there was a refolution formed again!! his life; and he 
refolved to make his efcape, or to die in the attempt. 

Might, in the mean tittle, came on; and he was tormented with 
various pailtons. His women were all around him. To leave 
them to difhonour was intolerable, to remain was death, to remove 
them by violence, cruelty. He was afflicted beyond meafure; 
and he burl! into tears. His wives faw his grief, and they re¬ 
tired. They confuked together in an inner apartment. Their 
refolution was noble, hut delperate; they raifed- their hands 
again!! their own lives. The groans reached the ears of Lodi. 
He rulhed in ; but there was only one taper burning, which, in 
his haite, he overturned and extingniihed. He fpoke, but none 
anfwered. Hefearched around, but he plunged his hand in blood. 
He flood in filencea while ; and ore of his ions-having brought 
a light, difeovered to his eyes a feene of inexpreffible horror. 
He laid not a word; but tlie wildncfs of hia eyes was expref- 
fire of the tempell which rolled in his mind. He made a fignal 
to his two fons, and they burled the unfortunate women in the 
garden. He hung for feme time' in filence over their common 
grave. Then karting at once from a profound reverie, he iffued 
forth in a (late of horror and ddpair, He ordered his drums to 
be beaten, his trumpets to be founded. His people gathered 
around him. They mounted their Korfesin the court-yard, and he 
himfelf at once threw open the gate. He i dived out with his two 
•■■■/ fons;; 
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xo\t foni i and his Followers I'cH in order into his path. The Imperial 
_ ' troops were aftonifiied, and made little relifiance. He was heard 
to exclaim, “ 1 will awaken the tyrant with the found of my 
departure, but he Hull tremble at my return.” He ruflied 
through the city like a whirlwind, and took the rout of Malava. 

and flight. The emperor, difturbed by the fudden node, ftarted from his 
-bed. He enquired into the caufe; and ordered Abul HtiflHn, 

. with nine other nobles, to purfae the fugitive. They colle£ted 

their troops ; and left the city by the dawn of day. Lodi, with¬ 
out hailing, rode forward near forty miles. He was flopt by the 
river Chunbil, wluch was fo high, fo rough and rapid, on account 
of the rains, that he could not fwim aerofs it, and all the boats 
had been carried down by the dream. This was an unexpected 
and terrible check j but as the weather was now fair, he hoped 
that the torrent would foon fall; and in that expectation, he and 
his followers flood on die bank. In the mid ft of his anxiety, 
the Imperial troops appeared. He called his people together, 
and told them, he was refolved to die in arms. There was a pafs 
behind him, which opened between two hills into a narrow plain. 
He took immediate poffefiTion of the p«fs; the river, which had 
cut off all hopes of Bight, ferved to cover his rear, 

His gallant The Imperial! fts, trjifting to their numbers, advanced with con- 

"’ u^, fidence; but they were fo warmly received, that they drew back, 
with manifeft figns of fear. Shame forced them to renew the 
charge. A fcle£t body preffed forward into the pafs. The fhock 
was violent; and the daughter, on both fides, was as great and 
expeditious, as the finall place in which they engaged would 
permit. Huflein had a refource in numbers; Lodi had no¬ 
thing in which he could confide but his valour. Scarce one 
hundred of IBs men now remained unhurt; he himfelf was 

wounded 
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wounded m the right arm, and the enemy were preparing a third 

time to advance. His affairs were defperate. His two Tons,- * 

Azmut and HufTein, conjured him to attempt the river^ and 

that they would fecure his retreat. “ The danger is equal,’' 

replied Lodi, “ bur it is more honourable to die in the field. 1 ’ 

They infilled upon his retreating, as hia wound had rendered 
him unfit for a&iori. “ But can ! leave you both,’’ faid Lodi, 

“ when I have molt need of ray fons ? One mud attend me in, 

«- ray- misfortune, which Is perhaps a greater evil than death 
“ itfelf.” A difpute immediately arofe between the brothers, 
each contending for the honour of covering their father’s’ retreat. 

At that inftant, the Ufher Ferift, who had firuck Azmut in the 
prefence, appeared hi the front of the Imperialifts. “ HufTein, 

»« the thing is determined ;** faid Azmut, “ doff thou behold that 

villain, and bid me fly ?■” He fpurred onward his horfe : his- 
father and brother plunged into the river. 

'’ v f,T r 4;M j vhj.^.v’V'V "JL *' i *' ' t '• / ' ' ’ • *'•. V ;/■ ^ 

Perift was a Calmue Tartar, of great" fhength of body and in- and efcap'«. 
trepidity of mind. He faw Azmut advancing, and he darted from 
the ranks, and rode forward to meet him half-way. Azmut had 
his bow ready bent in his hand : he aimed an arrow at Perifl, and 
laid him dead at the feet of his horfe. But the valiant youth did 
not long furvive his enemy. He was cut to pieces by the Impe¬ 
rial ills ; and the few faithful f riends who had remained by his fide, 
were cither (hurt on the fpot, or driven into the river and drown¬ 
ed. ’ The conquerors had no reafon to boa ft of their victory; four 
hundred men, and three officers of high rank were Haiti in the 
adlion, fix nobles and a great number of inferior chiefs were 
wounded. The latter a <51 ion was f> fhort, that it was over before 
■tod* and Huffein had extricated theofelves from the*' flream. 

When they afeended the oppofite bank of the river, they looked 
back with- anxiety for Azmut; but Azmut was. no more to be feen: 

even. 
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even his followers were, by that time, {lain $ and the victors, 
with fhouts of triumph, po fie fled the further fliore. 

Lodi had no time to deliberate, none to indulge hia grief 
for Azmut. The enemy had already plunged into the 
ftrearn; and he made the beft of his way from the bank. He en¬ 
tered his own province of Malava, hut the ImperiaiUls were dote 
at his heels. Before he could colled his friends, he was over¬ 
powered by numbers, and defeated in feveral actions. He was 
at length driven beyond the boundaries of Malava. He continued 
his flight to Bundcla, with a few adherents who had joined 
him; and he maintained, with great bravery, every pafs againit 
the troops that purfued him in his retreat. The Imperial)fts, 
however, being at length harafled by long marches, bad roads, 
and continual fkirmiflung, gave over the purfuit. Lodi remained 
a few days at Bundela, then he t raver fed the provinces of llerdr 
and Odipour, in his rout to Golconda, and prefertted him- 
felf before the Niziim at Dowlatabad. That prince received the 
unfortunate fugitive with open arms, a warm friendship having, 
for fomc years, fub fitted between them. 

The emperor exprefled. great unea imefs at the cicape of Lodi. 
He knew his abilities, he was acquainted with his undeviating 
perfcverance. High-fpiritcd and adtivc, Lodi loved danger, as 
furnithitig an opportunity lor an exertion of his great talents; and 
he was always di Icon ten red and uneafy at that tranquillity for 
which mankind in general after up their prayers to Heaven, 
The more noble and generous paffions of his mind were now up 
in arms. His pride had been roused by the indignities thrown 
upon him, and he aferibed the death of hia wives and of his gal¬ 
lant fon to the perfidy of Shaw Jchan. His haughty temper re¬ 
volted againit fubmiflion, and his prudence forbad him to Iiften 
4 . » n 7 
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.in 7 more to pardons that were not fin cere. The emperor knew 
the mart ' with whom he had to contend ; and he was alarmed at 
the news of his arrival in the Decan. He forefaw a florin in 
that quarter, fhould time be given to Lodi to reconcile the jarring 
interefts of princes, who were the avowed enemies of the houfe 
of Timur. Shaw Jchan was naturally provident. He judged of 
futurity hy the paft ; and he was rapid in decifion, He thought 
the objeft not unworthy of his prefence, on the louthern fron¬ 
tier of his empire; and he ordered his army to be drawn toge¬ 
ther, that he might command them in the expected war in 
perfon. 

During thefe tranfa£Hons, an ambaftador arrived from Shaw 
Abas of Perfia, to felicitate Shaw Jehan on his acceffion to the 
throne. He had fcarce made his public entrance, when the news 
of his mailer’s death arrived. Abas died in the month of January 
of the year 1629, after a reign of fifty years over ChoraflTan* 
and more than forty-two as fovereign of all Perfia. He was a 
prince of a warlike difpofitior., a good fiatefman, a deep politi¬ 
cian, a great conqueror. Bui he was cruel and prodigal of blood. 
He never forgave an enemy; nor thought he ever fufficiently 
rewarded a friend. Severe in his juftice, beyond example, he 
rendered what is in itfelf a public good, a real evil. He knew 
no degrees in crimes : death, which is among mankind the 
greateft pmv.fiiment, was the lead inflicted by Abas. Though 
given to oppreffion himfelf, he permitted none in others. He 
was the monarch, and he would be the only tyrant. He delight¬ 
ed in curbing the haughtiuefs of the nobility: he took pride in 
relieving the poor. All his fubjecls had accds to his perfon. 
He heard their complaints, and his decifions were immediate and 
terrible. His people, therefore, became jull through fear j and 
he owed a reign of half a ecutury to the terrors with which 
Vo L. Ill, s he 
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he fur rounded his throne. He was pafflonate and violent to a 
degree that fometimes perverted his judgment; and he who 
bonded of holding the feales of juft dealing between mankind, 
broke often forth into outrageous a£ts of injuftice. During his 
life, he was refpedted by all; but his death was lamented by 


none. 


Preparations The great preparations made by Shaw Jehan for an expedi- 
for war., t j Qrt into t j ie p) ecanj detained him at Agra till the fourth of Fe¬ 
bruary of the 1631 of the Chriftian Aira. He placed himfelf at 
. the head of one hundred tlioufand horfe; which, together with 
infantry, artillery and attendants, increafed the number of the 
army to three hundred thoufand men. tie advanced toward the 
Decan j and the governors of the provinces through which he 
pafled, fell in with their forces into his line of march. On the 
borders of Chandeilh, he was met by Eradit Chan, the Suba of 
the province, who conducted him to his own refidence, the city 
of Brampour. The emperor encamped his army in the envi¬ 
rons of Brampour; and difpatched meffengers to the tributary 
princes of the Decan. The principal of thefe were. Add fove- 
reign of Bejapour, Kuttub, who ftyled himfelf king of Hydrabad 
and Tellingana, and the Nizam prince ofGolconda. He threatened 
them with utter deftruflion Ihould they not come perfonally to 
make their fubmiflion, after having difbanded the armies which 
they had raifed to fupport the rebellion of Lodi. He alio recom¬ 
mended to them, either to deliver up or expel the man who had, 
by encouraging their fchemes, projected their ruin. They feat eva-- 

five anfwers to thefe demands ; and continued their preparations 

* 

for war. 


Emperor ar- The fudden arrival of the emperor with fuch a great force, 

rives in the A 

Decan. was, however, premature for the affairs of Lodi, He had not 

yet 
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yet been able to unite tjtie armies of his allies, not to raiie a fuf- 
fident force of his own. The terror of the Imperial army had 
made each prince unwilling to quit his own dominions, left they 
fhoukf become the theatre* of invafion and War. They faw the 
Jform gathering, but they knew not where it was to fall: and 
when they were afraid of all quarters, they took no effectual 
means for the defence of any, They were beftdes divided in their 
councils. Ancient jealouiies and recent injuries were remember¬ 
ed, when the good of the whole was forgot. Diftruft prevailed, 
indeciiioQ and terror followed; and the unfortunate Lodi, in 
fpite of his activity, his zeal and abilities, found but fmatl ground 
■on which he could reft his hopes. 


The emperor, in the mean time, was piqued at the inattention 
which princes, 'whom he confidered as tributaries, had fhewn to 
his embaffy. He refolded upon revenge. The Nizam, as being 
the ftrft who had received Lodi under his protection, was the 
ftrft objeft of his refentment. He raifed Eradit, the governor of 
Chandeifh, to the title of Azim Chan, and fubmitted an army of 
twenty-five thoufand men to his eommand. The force was not 
judged diffident for the reduction of the Nizam; but die emperor 
would not truft Eradit with the ablblute command of a more nu¬ 
merous army. He fell upon the expedient of detaching two other 
armies, confuting each of fourteen thoufand horfe, under the fe- 
parnte commands of Baja Gap Singh and Shaitta Chan. The hr 
two generals were to a & in conjunction with Eradit, but they 
were not abfolutely under his orders. The three armies began 
their march from the capital of Chandehh, about the vernal 
equinox of the i 6 p of the Chrirtian $ra, and took the rout of 
Dowlatabad, jjj \ , y „ 
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I The emperor, in the mean time, remained at Brampour. Forces 
from various quarters crowded daily into his camp. He detach¬ 
ed feven thoufand horfe, under Raw Ruton, toward Tellingana ; 
and as many more, under the conduct of Abul Huffein, into the 
principality of Nafic, in the mountains of Ballagat. The Raja 
of Nafic had infulted Shaw Jehan in his exile and misfortunes ; 
nor did he ever forget an injury which affected his pride. The 
Hindoo prince fuffered for his infolence; his country being, 
without mercy, fubjefled to fire and fword. The emperor told 
Huffein at parting : “ The Raja of Nafic liftened not to me in 
my diftrefs; and you muft teach him how dangerous it is to in- 
fult a man, that may one day be fovereign of the world. * The 
expreflion alluded to his own name; but a'jeft was unfit for the 
tragedy which was afted'm the defolated country of Nafic. 

The fir If account of the fuccefs of Shaw Jehan’s arms arrived 
at Brampour, from Bakir the governor of Oriffa, That province 
lying contiguous to Golconda, Bakir had received oiders to 
make a diverfion on that fide. He accordingly had marched 
with a confiderable force; and found the fide of the country 
nearefi; to Oriffa uncovered with troops. He laid fiege to Shud- 
da, Shiberiff, Chizduar and Berimal, places of great ftrength in 
Golconda; and they fell fueceffively into his hands. The news 
of this fuccefs pleafed the more the lefs it was expe£ted. In the 
fplendour of the other expeditions, that under Bakirwas forgotten; 
and the emperor fcarce remembered that he had given orders to 
the Suba to invade the enemy, when he heard that he had pene¬ 
trated into the heart of their country. Honours were heaped 
upon him ; and his meffengers were loaded with prefents.. 

Though Lodi had failed in bringing the united force 
of the confederates into the field, he led the councils of the 

courts 
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courts of Goicorula and Bijapour. By reprefenting to them, that 

when they fought one by one all ffiould be overcome, they fub- 1 --—* 

mitted their armies to his command. He advanced immedi¬ 
ately toward the Imperial ids, and threw himielf into the paffes 
of the mountains before Eradit, who made many vain efforts to 
penetrate into Gcleonda. A reinforcement of nine thoufand men 
were detached to him from the Imperial camp. Nothing would do. 

His foliation and abilities enabled Lodi to counteract all his mo¬ 
tions ; and he either remained ina&ive, or loft numbers in fruitlefs 
attempts. An army, which penetrated from Guzerat into the coun¬ 
tries on the coaft of Malabar, wa3 not fo unfuccefsfuL The ftrong 
fortrefs of Chandwar fell into their hands ; and they fpread their 
devaftations far and wide. 


Shaw Jehan was not in the mean time idle at Brampour. Though Affairs at 
he directed all the motions of the armies, he was not forgetful 
of the civil government of his vail empire. With a j office 
which bordered on feverity, he quaihed a -1 petty difturbanceS' 
through his dominions. He inquired minutely into every de¬ 
partment. He heard all complaints agauifl his own officers; and 
when the people were aggrieved, he removed them from their 
employments. Nor was he, in the ini dll of public bulinefs, ne¬ 
gligent of that grandeur and magnificence which, by raffing awe 
in his fob xU, gave weight to his commands. He fe!cited a 
hundred out of the fans of the nobility, who were of the moll 
diiiinguiilied merit, and created them Omrahs in one day. He 
gave to each a golden mace, and they were, by their inftitutlon, 
always to attend the prefence. They were all uniformly drdled 
in embroidered cloaths, with golden helmets, fwords inlaid, and 
■Chields ftuuded with gold, V. hen the emperor rode abroad, tftefe 
attended him, with dravm fabres, ail mounted on fine Arabian 
horics. Out of. tliefe he chafe his officers ; and when he feat any 
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of them on fervice, his place was Immediately fupplied from 
another corps who, though not dignified with'titles, were equipped 
in the fame manner, only that their ornaments were of filver. 
They alfo attended the emperor on horfeback, when he rode 
abroad. 

Eradit, having defpaired of being able to force the pa fie s of the 
mountains where Lodi was polled with the army of the confe¬ 
derates, directed his march another way. He was dole purfued 
by Lodi with twelve thoufand horfe. That general, finding a 
proper opportunity, attacked the Imperialifis with great vigour, 
threw them into confufion, and went near routing the whole 
army. Six Omrahs of rank fell 011 the Imperial, fide ; but Era¬ 
dit having formed his army in order of battle, Lodi thought 
proper to give way, and to fhelter himfeif in the hills. Eradit 
took advantage of his retreat, and hung clofe upon his heels :— 
but Lodi had the addrefs not to offer battle, excepting upon un¬ 
equal terms on the fide of the enemy. He in the mean time ha- 
rafied the Imperial army with flying fquadrons ; cutting off their 
convoys, defeating their foraging parties, and laying wafle the 
country in their rear. Nor was the expedition under Raw Ru- 
ton into Tellingana attended with more fuccefs than that under 
Eradit. The general was inative, and the army weak. Raw 
Ruton was recalled, and difgraced for his inactivity; and Nazir 
Chan took the command of the Imperial troop3 in Tellingana, 

The a&ive fpirit of Lodi was not confined to the operations of 
the field. No ftranger to the fuperior power of the emperor, lie 
armed againft him, by his emiflanes, the Afgans of the north. 
They iffued from their hills to make a diverfion on that fide- 
They were led by Kemnal, the chief of the Rohllla tribe; and 
they entered Punjab, with a numerous but irregular army. The 

project 
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project failed. The emperor defpifed too much the depredatory 
in curb on of naked barbarians, to be frightened by them from 
his main objeft. He contented hunfelf with fending orders to 
the governors of the adjacent provinces to repel the invaders. 
The Afgans accordingly were oppofed, defeated,-and driven with 
little lofs on the fide of the empire, to IT el ter themfelvcs in their 
native hills. The project of Lodi, though well planned, fell ihort 
of the intended effe£t. 

The flow progrefs made by Eraditi againft the conduit and 
abilities of Lodi, induced the emperor to think of ftipcrfad¬ 
ing him in his command. He had promifed to himfeli fuccels, 
from the great fuperiority of his army in point of numbers, and 
the diiappoiutment fell heavy on his ambition and pride. To 
place bimlelf at the head of the expedition, was beneath his dig¬ 
nity ; and his. preience w#s otherwife neceffary at Bramponr, as 
the place moft centrical for convey lug his orders to the different 
armies in the field. Befidcs, the civil bufmefs of the Bate, the 
folid regulation of which be had much at heart, required his at¬ 
tention and application. He therefore refolved to fend las viliec 
Afiph into the field. His name was great in the empire; and 
his abilities in war were, at leaft, equal to Ids talent for managing 
the affairs'of peace. 
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The Vi/ter commands the army—Defeat of the confederates — Flight , 
misfortunes , and death of Lodi—Progrefs of the war in the Decan — 
Death of thefavourite Sultana — A famine—Peace in the Decan — 
Emperor returns to Agra—P erf edition ofIdolaters—War with the 
Portuguezc—Their factory taken—Raja of B unde la reduced and 
Jlain—Marriages of the princes Dara and Suja—War in the 
Decan—Golconda reduced—Death of Mohdbet—Affairs at court. 

A. D, 1631. npHE vifier, in obedience to the emperor’s orders, let 

Hig. 1040. I 1 

u— - - 1 J- out from Brampour on the nineteenth of November, 

the command with a fplendid retinue, together with a reinforcement of ten thou- 
of the army. f anc j horfe. He took the command of the army upon his arrival 
in the mountains, and Eradit remained as his lieutenant; the 
emperor diftrufting more the abilities than the courage and fidelity 
of that Omrali, The name of Afiph, at the head of the army, 
ftruck the confederates with a panic. They were no ftrangers to 
his fame; and they began to be conquered in their own minds. 
They refolved to retreat from their advantageous poll. Lodi re- 
monftrated in vain. They had taken their refolution, and would 
not hear him. His haughty fpirit was difgufted at their cowar¬ 
dice. Several nobles, formerly his friends, had joined him in 
his misfortunes, with their retinues. They adhered to his opi¬ 
nion, and refolved to Hand by his fide. They took poffeffion of 
advantageous ground; and they engaged the vifier with great 
refolution and conduit. The battle was long equal : num¬ 
bers at Iaft prevailed. Lodi and his brave friend Dina Chan 

covered 
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covered the retreat of their party, whflfl they themfelves flowly 
retired. The field of action and the pailfis of the mountains re¬ 
mained to the vifier, who immediately detached a great part of 
the army under his lieutenant Eradit to Dowlatabad. 


A. D. ifSjt. 
Hig, 1040, 



The Nizam, being advanced in years, was unfit for the fatigues The Nizam 
of the field. He had remained in his capital; but as foon as he £ r r ^ fes 
heard of the approach of Eradit, he evacuated the city, and fhut 
himfeif up in the citadel, which was thought impregnable. Lodi, 
after his defeat, made thebeft of his way to Dowlatabad, with an 
intention of throwing himfeif into that capital, tp defend it to the 
laft extremity. He was too late by forae hours: Eradit was in 
the city. He fled, and took pofleflion of a pafs near Dowlatabad, 
where he defended himfeif till night, againft the whole force of 
the Imperialifls. He cfcaped in the dark, and wandered over 
Golconda. The army of the Nizam had, by this time, thrown 
themfelves into the fortrefles, and the open country was over-run 
by the enemy. To complete the misfortunes of that prince, his 
nobles daily defected him, with their adherents, and joined Shaw 
Jehan. He began ferioufly to think of peace, and difpatched am- 
bafiadors both to the emperor and to the vifier. 


The emperor had given inftru&ions to Afiph to Iifien to no Flightj 
terms, without a. preliminary article, that Lodi fhould be deliver¬ 
ed into his hands. The affairs of the Nizam were defperate; 
and Lodi was afraid that nccefllty would get the better of friend¬ 
ship* He now confidered his allies as his greateft enemies, and 
he reiolved to fly from Golconda. The emperor had forefeen 
what was to happen, and lie placed ftrong detachments in all the 
paflfes of the mountains. Notwithstanding this precaution, in 
fpite of the general orders for feizing him difperfetj over the 
country, Lodi forced his way, with four hundred men, into 
Vol. III. T Malaya, 
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Malava, ami arrived at the city of Ugein, Shaw Jehan was no 
fooner apprtfed of his efcape, than he font Abdalla iu purfuit of 
him with ten thoufand horfe. Abdaila came Op with the fugitive 
at Ugcin, but he Heaped to Debalpour; and being alfo driven 
from that place, he furprifed Strong, where he feized feveral Im¬ 
perial elephants-; and with thefc lie took the route of Bundela. 

Misfortune purfued Lodi wherever he went. The Raja's fon, 
to gain the emperor's favour, fell upon him. In the action he 
loft marty of his bell friends. Deria was the firfl who fell; and 
the unfortunate Lodi gave up his foul to grief. He lied ; but it 
was to accumulated miiery. He fell in, the very next clay, with 
the army of Abdalla*. there force was time for flight. His eld- 
eft. fon, Mahommed Aziz, ftopt, with a few friends, in a narrow 
part of the road; and devoting tlveir lives for the fafety of Lodi, 
were cut off to a man. He waited half the night on a neigh¬ 
bouring hill, with a vain expectation of the return of his gallant 
fon. All was blent; and the unhappy father was diffolved in tears. 
The noife of arms approached at laft, but it was the enemy, re¬ 
cent From the daughter of his fdn and his friends. He fled to¬ 
ward Callenger; but Seid Amutl, the governor of that place, 
marched out againft him. A fkirmifh enfued: Lodi was defeat¬ 
ed ; Huffein, theonly fon left to him, was flahi, and his adherents 
ivere now reduced to thirty horfefnen. He was pnriued with 
Inch vehemence, that he had not even rime for defpair. 

Abdalla, hearing of the Tow ebb Of Lodi s fortune, divided Jus 
army into final! parties', to fcour the country. A detachment un¬ 
der Mu'/iiTcr Chan fell in with tb- mifor Minute fugitive.. When 
he faw the enemy at a finall diilance, he called together his fhixty 
followers. “Misfovwuer faidhe, “has devoted me to ruin i it is in. 
n tz ± n t0 ft niggle longer r.gainft the ft ream. I have loft my 

“ but 
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w but vour attachment, in the laft extreme, tells me I have not 4 t.®* 

1 Hig. 10,1, 

(< loft all my friends. I only remain of my family, but let me '-' 

“• not involve you in the definition which overwhelms me with— 

“ out refource. Your adherence is a proof that I have conferred 
“ favours upon you: permit me to afk one favour in my turn. It 
** is—that you leave me—and fave yourfelves by flight.” They 
burft all into tears, anti told him, that was the only command 
from him which they could not obey. He Was filent, and gave 
the fignal with his fword to advance. Muziffer was aftonilhed 
when he faw thirty men marching up againft his numerous de¬ 
tachment. He imagined they were coming to furrender them- 
felves. But when they had come near his line, they put their 
horfes on a gallop, and Muziffer ordered liis men to fire, A ball 
pierced Lodi through the left breaft \ he fell dead at the feet of 
his horfe, and his thirty faithful companions were cut off to a man. 




Such was the end of Chan Jehan Lodi, after a feries of uncommon His dime* 
misfortunes. He was defeended of the Imperial family of Lodi, 
who held the feeptre of India before the Moguls. His mind was 
as high as his defeent: his courage was equal to his ambition. He 
was full of honour, and generous in the extreme. His pride pre¬ 
vented him from ever gaining an enemy, and he never loft a 
friend. The attachment of his followers to his perfon, is the heft 
eulogy on the benevolence of his mind ; and the fears of the em¬ 
peror are irrefragable proofs of his abilities. Thole misfortunes, 
therefore, which might have excited pity had they fallen upon 
others, drew admiration only on Lodi. We feel cOmpaffion for 
tfle weak ; great men are a match for adverfity : the conteft U 
equal, and we yield to no emotion but furprize. 


When the news of the death of Lodi arrived in the Imperial 
camp, Shaw Jehan betrayed every fymptom of joy. The head of 
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A. d. 163-1. the unfortunate rebel was placed above one of the gates of the 
city of Brampour. Abdalla was carefled ior his Lrvices. Yaui- 
ahlc prefeuts Were given him, and he was dignified with the fplen- 
did title of. The sun op Omsahs, and the victorious in 
war. Muziffer, whofe fortune it was to kill Lodi, was railed to 
the dignity of the deceafed, being afterwards diftinguifhed by the 
name of Chan jehad. The negociations for the re-cftabliih- 
ment of peace betw'ecn the emperor and the confederate princes of 
the Decan, was, in the mean time, broke off by the too great ne- 
mands on the part of Shaw Jehan. Hoitilhies were accordingly 
recommenced, and Eradii. was left in the command of the army; 
the public bulinefs demanding the prefence of the viiier at court. 
The confederates had, as has been already obferved, retired from 
the field into their ftrong holds. The war was converted into a 
fucceffion of fieges. The fortreffes were ftrong, the garrifons de¬ 
termined, and the Imperialists uirfkiHul: but the emperor was ob- 
fiinate, and would nut abate from his firft demands. Theconfe- 
quence was, that Shaw Jehan, after a war of two years, in which 
he loA multitudes of men by famine, diieafe, and the fwordj and 
after having expended prodigious treafures, found himfelf poffeff- 
ed of a few- forts, his army tired out with ineffectual hoftilities, and 
the enemy diftrefied, but not vanquiihed. 


f( of A minute detail of unimportant campaigns would be tedious and 
the imperial ^ Uninterefling particulars and events tcarce ftamp a fufR- 
cient value on time, to merit the pen of the hiftonan. In the lutu¬ 
rner of .16.31, Damawir, the ilrongcft fort-in Gobonda was taken. 
.( ! the beginning of the year 1632, Candumar in TellmgJfe, 
which was deemed impregnable, fell intp the hands of the Impe- 
rialifis. Little ircafure was found in either. I tie Patan princes 
1-ever had a difpofition for hoarding up wealth. A fierce, warlike, 
and independent race of men, they valued the hard-tempered fled 
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of their fwords more than gold and filver, which the reft of man- 

kind fo much prize. ' * “ ‘ 



On the eighteenth day of July 1631, died in child-bed, about 
two hours after the birth of a princefs, the favourite Sultana, the Sultans 
Arjemund Banu, the daughter of Afiph Jah. She had been 
twenty years married to Shaw J chan, and bore him a child al— 
moft every year* Four fons and four daughters furvived lict* 

When her hufband afeended the throne, he dignified her with the 
title of Mumtaza Zemaai, or, The most exalted or the age. 

Though fhe feldom interfered in public affairs, Shaw Jehan. 
owed the empire to her influence with her father. Nor was he 
ungrateful : he loved her living, and lamented her when dead. 

Calm, engaging, and mild in her difpofition, fhe engrofled his 
whole affection : and though he maintained a number of women 
for ftate, they were only the flaves of her pleafure. She was fuch 
an enthufiaft in Deifm, that fhe fcarce could forbear perfecting 
the Portuguese for their fuppofed idolatry; and it was only on 
what concerned that nation, fhe fuffered her temper, which was 
naturally placid, to be ruffled. To exprefs his refpeft for her 
memory, the emperor raifed at Agra, a tomb to her name, which 
coft in building the amazing fum of feven hundred and fifty 
thou land pounds. 

The death of the Sultana was followed by public calamities of caia- 

various kinds. The war in the Decan produced nothing but the 
defolation of that country. An extraordinary drought, which 
burnt up all vegetables, dried up the rivers, and rent the very 
ground, occalioned a dreadful famine. The Imperial camp could 
not be fupplicd with provifions : diftrefs prevailed over the whole 
face of the empire. Shaw Jehan remitted the taxes m many of 

the provinces, to the amount of three millions fterhng; he even 

opened. 
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opened tlic treasury for the relief of the poor; but money could 
not purchafe bread: a prodigious mortality enfued; difeafe fol¬ 
lowed clofe on the heels of famine, and death ravaged every cor¬ 
ner of India. The fcarcity of provifions prevailed in Perlia: the 
famine raged with (till greater violence in die Weftern Tartary. 
No rain had fallen for feven years in that country. Populous 
and Southing provinces were converted into folitudes and de- 
farts ; and a few, who eleaped the general calamity, wandered 
through depopulated cities alone. 

But as if famine and difeafe were not fudkient to deftroy 
mankind, Afiph Jah, who had refumed the command of the 
army, alii fled them with the fword. He trod down the fcanty 
ha weft in the Decan ; and ravaged with fire ami fword the king¬ 
dom of Bijapour. Adil Shaw, the fovereign of the country, came 
into terms when nothing was left worthy of defence. He pro- 
mifed to pay an annual tribute to the houfe of Timur, and to 
own himfelf a dependent on the empire. Money was extorted 
from the Nizam, and from Kuttub, prince of Telliugana. The 
conditions wt-re, That the emperor fhould ..remove his army; but 
that he fliould retain, by way of fecurity tor their future beha¬ 
viour, the flrong-holds which had fallen into his hands. Such 
was the end of a war, begun from motives of conqucft, and con¬ 
tinued through pride. The emperor, after fquandering a great 
treafure, and lojing a multitude of men, fat down without 
extending his limits, without acquiring reputation. His great 
iuperiority in point of ftrength, when compared to the final! force 
of the confederates, prevented battles which might yield him 
renown. He wafted his ftreOgth on lieges, and had to contend 
with greater evils than the fwords of the enemy. He, however, 
humbled the Patau power in India, which, during the dirtfatdj&ms 
8 oeca honed 
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occafioned by his own rebellion in the preceding reign, had be- A H £; jJ* 3 - 
come formidable to the family of Timur. *——'* 

The emperor returned not to Agra, from the unprofitable war Return of tw¬ 
in the Decan, till the feventh of March of the year 1633. Eradit Agra, 
was left in the city of Brampour, in his former office of governor 
of Chandeifh. He, however, did not long continue to execute 
the duties of a commiffion which was the greateft the emperor 
could bellow. The command of the army, ftationed on the fron¬ 
tiers of the Decan, had been annexed to the fubaffiip of the pro¬ 
vince ; and though Shaw jehan was in no great terror of Era- 
dit’s abilities, he, at that time, placed no truft in his fidelity. The 
command and the province were offered to the vifier; who was 
alarmed left it might be a pretence of removing him from the 
prefence. He covered his diftike to the meafure with an ad of 
generofity. He recommended Mohabct to the office deftined for 
himfelf; and the emperor, though, from a jealoufy of that 
lord’s reputation, he had kept him during the war in the com¬ 
mand of the army near Brampour, confented to grant his requeft. 

He, however, infinuated to Mohabet, that he could not fpare him 
from his councils; and, therefore, recommended to him to appoint, 
his fon Chan Ziman his deputy, in the province of Chandeifh.. 

The emperor had obferved, that during the diftrefs occafioned Per&cutioiit 
by the late famine, the fuperftiuous Blind 00s, inliead ot cultivate doos.. 
ing their lands, flew to the ftirines of their gods. Though 
neither an enthufiaft, nor even attached to any fyftem of religion, 
he was enraged at their neglect of the means of fubfiftcnce, for 
the uncertain relief to be obtained by prayer. “ They have a 
thou land gods,*' faid he, “ yet the thou fa nd have not been able 
to guard them from famine,. This anny of divinities,’’-continued 
he, “ iuftead of being beneficial to their votaries, dirtraa their 

attention. 
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attention by their own numbers; ami lam therefore determined 
to expel them from my empire," Thefe were the words of Shaw 
Jehaii, when he figned an edicl for breaking down the idols, and 
for demoHfhing the temples of the Hindoos. The meafure was 
impolitic, and, in the event, cruel. The zealous followers of the 
Brahmin religion rofe in defence of their gods, and many entlui- 
fiails were maflacred in their prefence. Shaw Jet;an faw the im¬ 
propriety of the perfecution; he recalled the edict, and was heard 
to fay, “ That a prince who withes to 1thve fubjeds, mhft take 
them with all the trumpery and bawbles of their religion.'’ 

Soon after this intuit on the fuperflmon of Brahma, letters were 
received at court from Cafim Chan, governor of Bengal, Cafiin 
complained to the emperor, that he was very much disturbed in 
the duties of his office by a parcel of European idolaters, for fo 
he called the Poi tuguefe, who had been permitted to eftablifh 
themfelves at Hugley, for the purpoies of trade; that, in lie ad of 
confining their attention to the bufinds of merchants, they had 
fortified themfelves in that place, and were become fo infolenr, 
that they committed many ads of violence .upon the fubjeds -of 
the empire, and prefilmed to ex ad duties from all the boats and 
veffels which palled by their fort. The emperor wrote him in 
the following laconic manner : “ Expel ihefe idolaters from my 
dominions.” The feverity of this order proceeded from another 
caufe. 

When Shaw jehan, after the battle at the Nirbidda, found him- 
felf obliged to take refuge in the eaflern provinces, he pa (Ted 
through Orixa into Bengal. When he arrived in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dacca, Michael Rodriguez, who commanded the Portu- 
gueze forces at Hugley, paid him a vifi t of ceremony. Shaw 
jehan, after tlie jfirft compliments were over, refuelled the affift- 
6 ance 
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ance-of Rodriguez, with hi? Ibld&rs, and artillery; making large 
promifes of favour and emolument, thou Id he liimfeli'ever come to 
the pofitfffion of the throne of Hindoftan. The governor faw the 
defperate condition of the prince’s affairs, and, would not grant his 
requeft. He had the imprudence to add infuk to his rtfufal, b) r 
infmuating, that he would be alhamcd of ierving under a rebel, 
who had wantonly taken up arms again ft his father and lovcreign, 
Shaw Jell an was filent; but he laid up the la realm in his mind. 
He, therefore, liflened with ardour to the reprelen tat ions of 
C ifim ; and ordered him to in veil Hugley. 

Cabin, in confequence of the Imperial orders, appeared with an 
r.rrny before the Pprtuguefe factory. Their force was not fuffi- 
debt to face him in the field; and lie immediately made Ids ap¬ 
proaches in form. A breach was made, and the ditch filled up in 
a few days; and the Imperial ifts carried the place by a (fault, The 
Poftttguefe, however, behaved with bravery. They continued to 
fight from their houfes. Many were killed, and the living pro- 
poled terms. They offered half their efFe&s to Galim ; they pro- 
mifed to pay an annual tribute of four lacks, upon condition that 
they iliould be permitted to remain in the country, in their former 
privileges of trade. The victor would liften to no terms until 
they laid down their arms. Three thoufand fouls fell into his 
hands. Their lives were fpared ; but the images, which had 
given fo much offence to the favourite Sultana, were broken down 
and cleftroved. Thefie were the firft hoftiUties again ft Europer.m 
recorded in' the hiftorics of the Eaft. 

The petty war with the Fortuguefe", was iuceeedcd by the 
fccond revolt of the Raja of Bundela, The terms impofed 
upon him at the reduction of his country by Moliabet, were 
too fevere ; and he only had remained quiet to prepare for 
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another effort againft the Imperial power. Aurungzebe, the third 
fon of the emperor, was fent againft him, under the tuition of 
Nuferit, the Suba of Malava. This was the firft opportunity 
given to that young lion of rioting in blood. The Raja, though, 
much inferior in force, was obftinate and brave.. Poflfeffed of 
many ftrong holds, he refolved to ftand upon the dcfenfive, againft. 
an enemy whom he could not, with any affurance of victory, face. , 
in the field. The war was pro traded for two years. Judger 
Singh maintained every poft to the laft; and he yielded in one 
place, only to retire with . accumulated fortitude to another* 
Aurungzebe, though but thirteen years of age, difplayed that 
martial intrepidity which diftinguifhed the reft of his life. He 
could not, by the influence of Nuferit, be reftrained in the camp i 
he was prerent in every danger, and fhewed an elevation of mind 
in the time of adion, which proved that he was horn, for tumult 

and war- 

The laft place which remained to the Raja was his capital city j. 
and in this he was clofely befieged. He was hemmed in on every 
fide by the Imperial army ; and the circle grew narrower every 
day. Refolution was at laft converted, into defpair. His braveft 
foldiera were cut off: his friends had gradually fallen. The 
helplefs part of his family, his women and children, remained. 
He propofed terms; but his fortunes were too low to obtain 
them. To leave them to the enemy, would, be difhonourable ; to 
remain himfelf, certain death to him, but no relief to them. He 
let fire to the town; and he efcaped through the flames which 
overwhelmed his family. A few horfemen were the companions 
of his flight; and Nuferit followed clofe on their heels for two. 
hundred miles. The Raja at laft croffed the Nirbidda, and pene¬ 
trated into the country of Canduana. 
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! i'hc Unfortunate prince was, at lepgth, overcome with fatigue. 
He came into a foreft, and finding a pleafant plain in the middle, 
he re'olved to halt; dreaming of no danger in the center of an 
impervious wood. Both he and his follower^ alighted, and tving 
their horfes to trees, betook themfelvcs to reft. A barbarous race 
of men po fie fled the country round. They had not fee a the 
Raja’s troop, but the neighing of his horfes led feme of them to 
the fpot. Looking from the thicket into the narrow plain where 
the fugitives lay, they perceived, to their aftonifliment, a number, 
of men richly dreffed, deeping on the ground ; and fine horfes 
(landing near, with furniture of diver and gold. The temptation 
was too great to be withftood by men who had never feen fo much 
wealth before. They ruftied upon the flrangers ; and dabbed 
them in their fleep. While they were-yet dividing the fpoil, 
Nuferit came. The robbers were (lain; and the head of the Raja 
was brought back to the army, which Nuferit had left under the 
command of Aurungzebe. In the vaults of the Raja’s palace 
were found to the value of three millions in iilver coin, in gold, 
and in jewels, which Aurungzebe laid at the feet of his father, as 
the firft fruit of his victories. He was received with uncommon 
denaonftraiions of joy ; and Nuferit, tor his fervices, was railed 
.to a higher rank of nobility. 


A, D. i '37. 
.H*g- 4. 

and death. 



Daring thefe traftfaclions, all remained quiet at court. The Mwiagti of 
emperor applied to public bufmefs; nor was he forgetful of plea- ■ j e d ca 

fure. Though, during the life of the Sultana, his affections were s ^ 5 * 
confined to her aloue, he became diflblute after her decealb. The 
number of women whom he k r ft ate in his harai. 
among them many enchanting beauties. He wandered from one 
charming objeift to another, without fixing his mind on any ; and 
enjoyed their converfation, without being the dupe' of their art. 

The daughter of his brother Purvez Was now grown into mar- 

U * riageablc 
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A. D. 1 5 13. riageable years; and he gave her to wife to his eldeft foil Dara, 
whom he deftined for the throne. Suja, his fecond foil, was 
at the fame lime married to the daughter of Ruftum SufFavi, 
of the royal line of Perfia.- The ceremonies of thefe two mar- 
riages were attended with uncommon pomp and feftivity : eight 
hundred and feVenty-Bve thoufand pounds were expended out of 
the public treafury alone; and the nobles contended with one 
another in expenfive entertainments and (hews. * , 


Mobabet in- Though the jealoufy of the emperor prevented Mohabet for 
conda. G1 fome time from taking upon himfelf the Subafliip of Chandeilh, 
and command of the army on the frontiers, that lord was at 
laft permitted to retire to his government. His active genius; 
could not remain idle long. DifFatisfied with the conduit of his 
predeceflor Eradit, who had carried on the late unfuccefsful war 
i in the Decan, he found means of renewing hoftilities with the 

Nizam. He led accordingly the Imperial army into the kingdom, 
of Golconda. The Nizam was no match for that able general in 
the field, and he fhut himfelf up in the citadel of Dowlatabad. 
Mohabet fat down before it; but for the fpace of fix months he 
could make little imprefiion upon it, from its uncommon ftrength 
and fituation. 


Takes Dow- The citadel of Dowlatabad is built on a folid rock, almoft per¬ 
pendicular on every fide, which rifes one hundred and forty yards 
above the plain. The circumference of the outermoft wall is five 
thoufand yards ; the thicknefs, at the foundation, five; the height 
• fifteen. The fpace within is divided into nine fortifications, fepa- 
rated by ftrong walls, rifing gradually above one another toward 
the center, by which means each commands that which is next tO' 
it beneath. The entrance is by a fubterraneous paffage cut from 
the level of the plain* which rifes into the center of the inner 

fort* 
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fart) by a winding flair-cafe.. On the outfide, the entrance is 
foeured with iron gates ; the top of the four-cafe ie covered with 
a mairy grate, on which a large fire is always-kept during a fiege. 
But the fixength of Dowd a ta bad was not proof againft treachery. 
Fatte, the fon of Maleck Amber, who was the governor, fold it to 
Mo’tAhet for a fum of money, and an annual penfion of twenty- 
five thou (and pounds, fecured on the Imperial treafury. 


The old Nizam was dead before the treachery of Fatte had 
delivered up the impregnable fort re fa of DowlatabSd to Mohahet. 
An infant fucceeded him ; and Fatte chafe to make terms for hiffi- 
felf, under the uncertainty of the young prince’s fortunes. The 
delivery of the Nizam into the hands of the Imperial general, was 
one of tire conditions impofed on Fatte for the bribe which he 
received. The prince was carried to Agra. He was treated with 
apparent refpeft and kindnefs by the emperor, but it was danger¬ 
ous to permit him to remain at large. Fie wa*s ordered into con¬ 
finement in the caflle of Gualiar j with an attendance of women 
« 

and fervants to alleviate his captivity. His dominions, ;n the 
mean time, were annexed to the empire ; and Mohabet, with his- 
wonted abilities, eftablifhed the form of government, by which, 
the new province was to be, for the future, regulated. 


The animofity and jealoufy which broke-out afterwards among 
the princes, the four fons of Shaw jehdn, made their firft appear¬ 
ance at this time. Aurungzebe, who Ihcwcd a courage and 
under Handing beyond Ids years, was in great favour with the 
emperor. Fie delighted to encourage him in the martial exercifcs, 
which the prince ardently loved; and though he did not abate in 
his regard for his other fons, they repined at the preference given, 
to Aurungzebe. A feat which that prince performed on his 
birth-day, when he entered liis fifteenth year., lengthened his 
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A- P i'j.v intcrcft in his father's affections, He fought on hoifcback agaiafV 

Mtg* 1^44* 1 i 

w--v-—/ an elephant, in the prefence or the emperor and the whole court; 

and by his dexterity killed that enormous animal. The whole 
empire rung with his praifej and the adtion was celebrated in 
verfe by Saib Selim, the belt poet of the age- The prince Suja, 
naturally high-fpirited and jealous, fhewed violent figns of dif- 
content at the preference given to Aurungzebe. He began to 
look upon his younger brother as defigned for the throne j and his 
haughty mind could not endure the thought. He wiflied to be 
abfent from a feene which gave him uneafinefs ; and he prevailed 
on Mohabet to write to the emperor, requefting that he fliould 
be font to him to the Decan. Shaw Jehan confented. Suja was 
created an Omrali of five thoufand horfej and, having received 
fixty thoufand pounds for his expences from the treafury,he took 
leave of his father. 



fealoufy of 
Dara. 


Dara, the Imperial prince, highly refen ted the honours con¬ 
ferred on Suja. He himfelf had hitherto remained at court, 
without either office or eftablifhment. He complained to his 
father with great vehemence; and the latter endeavoured to footh 
his fon, by infinuating, that from his great affeHion for him, he 
could not permit him to take the field; and that, in the palace, 
there was no need of the parade of a military command. Dara 
would not be fatisfied with thefe reafons ; and the emperor, to 
make him eafy, gave him the command of fix thoufand horfe. The 
prince, however, could not forget the prior honours of Suja. He 
was told that Mohabet defigned that prince for the thronej and there 
were foroe grounds for fufpicion on that head. Had Shaw Jehan 
had a ferious defignof favouring Suja, he could not have fallen upon 
more effectual means of ferving him, than by placing him under 
the tuition of fo able an officer as Mohabet. But he had no inten¬ 
tion of that kind. He had fixed on Dara as his fucceffor; though 
a . there 
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there was little policy in his placing Sqjrt in the channel of acquir¬ 
ing the favour of the army,' a knowledge of the world, and a fu- 
perior (kill in war. It was upon thefe grounds, that Dara juftly 
complained ; and the fequel will drew, that he judged better than 
his father of the confequenccs. 

On the fifth of April 1634, the emperor marched from Agra 
toward Lahore. He moved flovvly, taking the diverfion of hunt- Cathmh*. 
ing in aii the forefli on the way. He himfelf was an excellent 
fportfman ; and the writer of his life relates, that he {hot forty 
deer with.his own hand, before he reached Delhi. Jn that city 
he remained a few days ; and then proceeded to Lahore, where 
he arrived after a journey of more than a month. Tire gover- 
nours of the northern provinces met the emperor near the city; 
and, with, thefe and his own retinue, Shaw Jdidn went with great 
pomp to vifit the tomb of his father. He diftinguiftied, by pe¬ 
culiar attention and a&s of favour,- Mirza Bakir and Sheich Be- 
loli, two learned men, who refided at Lahore; and, having made 
a conliderablc prefent to the Fakiers, who kept up the perpetual 
lamp in his father’s tomb, he fet out for the kingdom of Cafh- 
mire, on the limits of which he arrived on tile thirteenth of June. 

Pleafute was his only bufmefs to Cafhmire. He relaxed his 
mind from public affairs for fome days, and anmfed himfelf with 
viewing the curious fprings, the catcades, the hanging woods, 
and the lakes, which diverfify the delightful and romantic face 
of that beautiful country. His progrefs was celebrated in verfe 
by Mahommed Jan : but his care for the ftate foon brought him 
back to Lahorc.. 

The Prince Siija arrived in the Imperial army in-the Decan, 
while Mohabet was yet fettling the affairs of the conquered do¬ 
minions of the Nizam. The general received him with all the 
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diflinCUon due to his birth, and foon after put his troops in mo¬ 
tion toward Tellingana. The enemy forfbok the field, and be* 
took themfelves to their ftrong holds. Mohabet fat down before 
Bizida ; but the garrifon defended the place with fitch obftinacy, 
that the Imperialifts made little progrefs. The warm valour of 
Suja could not brook delay. He attributed to the inactivity of 
Mohabet, what proceeded from the bravery of the-enemy, and 
the ftrength of the place. He nfifed by his murmuring a diffen- 
tion between the officers of the army. Mohabet reraonftrated 
againft the behaviour of Suja; and gave him to underftand, that 
he himfelf, and not the prince, commanded the troops. Suja 
was obflinate. Mohabet fent exprefles to court, and the prince 
was recalled. He was. enraged beyond mcafure at this indignity; 
but it was prudent to obey. He left the camp; and Mohabet, 
falling fick, was obliged to raife thefiege. He returned to Brain- 
pour ; and his diforder having increafed in the march, put a 
period to his fife in a very advanced age. 

Mohabet was one of the moft extraordinary characters that 
ever figured in India. Severe in difpofition, haughty in com¬ 
mand, rigid in the execution of his orders, he was feared and 
refpefted, but never beloved by an indolent and effeminate race 
of men. In conduit lie was unrivalled, in courage he had few 
equals, and none in fuccefs. In the field he was a<5 ttve, dar¬ 
ing and intrepid, always in perfect pofleffion of his own mind. 
His abilities feemed to rife with the occafion ; and Fortune could 
prefent nothing in battle which his prudence had not forefeen. 
In his political character, he was bold in his refolves, aftive 
and determined in execution. As his own foul was above fear, 
he was an enemy to cruelty ; and he was fo honefl himfelf, 
that he feldom fufpeCted others. His demeanor was lofty and 
referved j his manner full of dignity and grace: he was gene- 
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rous and always fincere. He attempted high and arduous things, 
rather from a love of danger than from ambition; and when he 
had attained the fummit of greatncfs, and might have refted there, 
lie defcended the precipice, becaufe it was full of peril. Jehan- 
gire owed twice to him his throne; once to his valour, and once 
to his moderation ; and his name gave the empire to Shaw Jehan, 
more than the friendihip of Afiph Jah. 


Notwithftandlng the great abilities of Mohabet, he feemed to 
he fenfible of his own merit, and confcious of his importance in 
the date. He was punctilious about rank; and would upon no 
occafion give place to the vifier; who would not relinquifh the 
precedence which he derived from his high office. The difpute 
was carried fo high between thefe two great men in the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Shaw Jehan, that it was agreed they ffiould 
not come to court on the fame day. The emperor did not chufe* 
to interfere in the conteft: they were both his benefactors, both 
were powerful in the flate; and it would not be prudent to dis¬ 
oblige one, by giving preference to the claims of the other. He, 
however, was at laft prevailed upon to decide in favour of Afiph: 
And he made his excufe to Mohabet, by faying, “ That in all 
civilized governments the fword ffiould yield to the pen.” Mo¬ 
habet fubmitted; but he avoided ever after, as much as poffible, the 
ceremony of appearing publicly in the prefence of the emperor. 


\ 


Thefe difputes, though they did not break out into an open rup¬ 
ture between the vifier and Moh&bet^wCre the fource of a cold- 
nefs between them. Shaw Jch&n was at no pains to reconcile 
them. He was unwilling to throw the influence of both into 
one channel; and by alternately favouring each, lie kept alive 
their jealoufy. Mohabet had a numerous party at court ; and 
they had once almoft'ruined the power of Afipti by recommend-* 
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jpg bin.'! to the emperor, ate the only fit man for fettling the af¬ 
fairs of the Decan. His cemroiftion was ordered without his know¬ 
ledge; but he fell upon means of turning, the- artillery- of the 
enemy upon the rm’c Ives. He perfuaded the emperor that Molkbet. 
only was fit to condud the war ; at the fame time that lie made 
a merit with that general, of transferring to him a government, 
the molt lucrative and important in the empire. 

The emperor, upon the death of Mohabet, ieparated the com* 
inand of the army from the government of the Decan. lilam, 
Chan became general of the forces, with the title of pay- 
mafter-general; and the Subafhip was conferred on Chan Ziman, 
the ion of Mohalxt. In the beginning of January 1635,. 
Tirbiet Chan returned from hk embail/ to Mahommed, prince of 
Ballck That lord had.been fent to Mahommed to demand re-, 
drefs for the incurfious of his fubjeds into the northern provinces. 
Mahommed excuftd the. infult, .in fubmidive letters, accompa¬ 
nied with prefents; the moft valuable of which,-to a prince ol 
Shaw Jehdnk amorous difpotiuon, was-the young and beauuhn 
Malika Shade, the daughter of Mahommed Sulup, lmeady dc- 
feetided from Timur.. The emperor received this northern beauty, 
with excels of joy; and foon forgot the invafions ot the thbccs 

iu her charms. 


Shaw Jehad, after hia return from Caftmire, continued ter 
«, time at .Lahore. He left that city or. the sflh of Jamiaty, 

ad arrived'at Agra on the , S d of March, jdjj- *« 

,-aghter of Pdfvea, and wife of the Imperial prance Darn, war 

rought to bed, on the way, of a (on i who received the name o. 
olimiin Sheko from hi. grandfather. Great rejoicings were made 
non the birth of the prince; and the. emperor, upon the owa- 
OD, mounted a new throne formed of folul gol.!,.emboiIe witn 
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various figures, and ftudded with precious ftones. The throne liad a* 
been feven years in finifhing, and the expence ol the jewels only '—■ . ■ * 
amounted to twelve hundred and fifty thoufiind pounds of our mo¬ 
ney. It was afterwards diftinguifhedby the name of Tuckt Taous, or 
the Peacock Throne, from having the figures of two peacocks hand¬ 
ing behind it with their tails fpread, which were ftudded with jewels 
of various colours to reprefent the life. Between the peacocks 
flood a parrot of the ordinary fize, cut out of one emerald. The 
fin eft jewel in the throne was a ruby, which had fallen into the 
hands of Timur when he plundered Delhi in the year 139^- 
Jeliangire, with peculiar barbarity, diminiftied the beauty and 
luftre of the ftone, by engraving upon it his own name and titles ; 
and when he was reproved for this piece of vanity by the fa¬ 
vourite Sultana, he replied, “-This ftone will perhaps carry my , 
name down further through time, than the empire of the houfe 
of Timur.” 

The feftivat on account of the birth of Soliman, was fucceeded Promotions, 
by various promotions at court. Aumngzebe was created an 
Omrah of five thou fan d horfe ; and the vifier was railed to 
the high dignity of captain-general of the Imperial forces. 

Shaw Jehan was not altogether difinterefted in conferring 
this honour on Afiph. He paid him a vifit in his own 
houfe upon his appointment, and received a prefent of five lacks 
of roupccs ; which he immediately added to the fum of one mil¬ 
lion and an half fieriing, which he laid out in the courfe ot the 
year on public buildings, and on canals for bringing Water to 
Agra. 
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Emperor's expedition to the Drcan—Reduction of that country _ 

Death of Chan Zindn—An infnrrcfl ion in Rehd r — : t2h/elL-d — Car:- 
dahdr rejlorcd to the empire — Im/afon from Ajfdm—Reduction 
of Tibet—Opprefpve governors punfhed—Prince Suja nar¬ 
rowly efcapes from the flames of Rajamahil—An embaffy to 
Confantmople—Calamities in the northern provinces—Death 

and character of Afipb Jah—Tirbiet punijhed for opprejftmi _ An 

invqfion threatened from Pafia—Interrupted by the death of 
Shaw Scf. 

Je. 0.1636. QH'AW JEHAN, whether moft prompted by avarice or by 
Hig. 6.^ ambition, is uncertain, formed a refolution to reduce the Ma- 
Swjtoih! foreign ties of the Decan into provinces of the Mo- 

yadcihcDc* gul empire. The conquefts made by his generals were partial. 

They had laid watte, but had not fubdued the country; and when 
mofl foccefsful, they impofed contributions rather than a tribute ou 
the enemy. Even the great abilities of Mo ha bet were not attend¬ 
ed with a Juccele equal to the fanguinc hopes of the emperor; and 
all his proipeds of conqueft vaniflhed at the death of that able ge¬ 
neral. Shaw ’JeJjan, though addicted to the enervating plcafures 
of the haram, was rouzed by his ambition to mark his reign with 
ibme fplendid conqueft ; “For it is not enough,” he laid, “ for a 
u great prince to lend only to his pofterity the dominions which 
“• he has received from his fathers.” Tire thought was more 

3. magnificent 
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magnificent than wife. To improve the conquefts of his fathers 
with true policy, would be more ufeful to his pofterity, and more 
glorious to himfelf, than to exhauft his flrength in violent efforts 
to extend the limits of his empire. He however had determined 
on the meafure; and the advice of his moft prudent Omrahs and 
counfellors was defpifed. 

On the fir ft of October 163d, he fet out from Agra with his 
ufual pomp and'magnificence. Dowlatabad was the point to 
which he directed his march; but his progrefs was politically flow. 
He had given orders to the governors of the provinces to join him. 
with their forces as he advanced; and the diftance of many of 
them from the intended fcene of action, required time to bring 
them to the field. The prince Aurungzebe attended his father 
on this expedition, and was highly in favour. He propofed, with 
a youthful ardor which pleafed the emperor, to take a circuit 
with the Imperial camp, through the province of Bundela, to 
view the ftrong holds which he himfelf, under the tuition of 
Nuferit, had fome time before taken from the unfortunate Judger 
Singh. The emperor had not as yet colle&ed a force fufficient 
to enfure fuccefs to his arms; and to gain time, he liftened to> 
the rc queftof his fon. The whole of the year was palled in preme- 
dii :ed delays, and irt excurfions of hunting; fo that the emperor 
did not arrive in the Decan till the latter end of the rainy feafon 
of .the 1637 of the Chriftian sera. 

The Subas of the different provinces had, with their troops, 
joined the emperor on his march. His force was prodigious when 
he entered the borders of the enemy. On his arrival at Dowlata¬ 
bad, he was able to form twelve different armies, which, under 
twelve leaders, he fent into the kingdoms of Bijapour and Telliu- 
gana. The princes of the country, had colledcd their, forces, but 

they 
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they knew not to which quarter they ihould direft their march. 
The Imperialifts formed a circle round them, and w ar was at once' 
in all parts of their dominions. The orders of the emperor were 
barbarous and cruel.. He fubmitted the open country to fire; and 
garfifone that refilled were put to the iword. 11 War ir> an evil,” 
he faid; “ and compaflion contributes only to render that evil per¬ 
manent.The cal tern writers deferibe the miferies of the De¬ 
can in the peculiar'hyperboles of ti eir difiion. “Towns and cities,’ 1 
fay they, “ were icon in flames on every fide; the hills were fhakcit 
with the continual roar of artillery, and tigers and the wild bcafts 
of the defert fled from the rage of men.” One hundred and fifteen 
towns and cattles Were taken and deftroyed in the courfe of the 
year. The emperor fate, in the mean time, aloft in the citadel of 
Dowlatabad, and looked down, with horrid joy, on the tempeft 
which he hirafelfhad raifed around. 

The devaftatione committed by the exprefs orders of the empe¬ 
ror, had at laft the intended effedi on the Sovereigns of Tellingana 
and Bijapour. Shut up in their firongeil forts, they could not 
alTift their fubjefts, who were either ruined or maffacred without 
mercy around them. They propofed peace in the raoft humble 
and fupplicating terms. Shaw Jehaft took advantage of their n;’- 
cclfities, and iropofed fevere conditions. They were cfiablifhcd, 
by commilfion from the emperor, as hereditary governors of their 
own dominions, upon agreeing to give a large annual tribute, the 
firft payment of which was to be made at the iigumg of the treaty. 
The princes befides were to acknowledge the emperor and his Tic- 
ceffbrs lords paramount of (Ik Decan in all their public.deeds, and 
to defign theinfelves, The humble i'ubjefts of the empire Of the 
Moguls. 

The treaty being fi gifted and ratified} the emperor left his foil 
Aurungzdbe under the tuition of Chan Ziman, the fon of Mohabet* 
* ' . at 
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at tiie head of a considerable force, to awe his new fuhjedls-. In 
the ftrong holds which had fallen into his hands during the war, 
he placed garril'ons; and, having left the Decan, took the route of 
Ajmere. On the eighth of December 1638,1-ie arrived in that city, 
and vifited the fhrine of Mo in ul Dien, more from a defire to pleafe 
the fuperftitious among his courtiers, than from his own devotion. 
He had not remained long at Ajmere when the prince Aurungzebe 
arrived, to celebrate his nuptials with the daughter of Shaw 
Nawaz, the fon of Afiph fah. The vifier, who "had remain¬ 
ed during the war at Agra, to manage the civil affairs of the em~ 
pire, came to join the court at Ajmere, accompanied by Morad, the 
emperor’s youngeft fon, and was prefent at the fplendid feftival 
held in honour of the marriage of his grandfon with, his grand-? 
daughter,. 


Soon after the departure of Aurungzebe from the army in 
the Decan, Chan Ziman, fell fick and died. His death was 
much regretted by the whole empire. Calm, manly and ge¬ 
nerous, he was efteemed, refpeded, and beloved. He was 
poflefled of all the polite accomplifhmcnts of the gentleman: 
he was a brave general, a good ftatefman, an excellent fcholar, 
and a poet. Under his original name of Mirza Amani, he pub¬ 
lished a collection of his poems, which are fUll in high repute 
for their energy and elegance over all the Eaft. The emperor was 
fofenfible of the high merit of Chan Ziman, that he fincerely la¬ 
mented his death, and fpoke much in his praile in the hall ot the 
prefence, before the whole nobility. (t We did not mils, faid he, 
“ the abilities of Mohabet, till we loft his fon.” Aurungzebe re¬ 
ceived immediate orders to repair to the Decan, and to take upon 
himfelf the foie command of the Imperial army, ftationed in the 
conquered provinces. 

4. During 
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During thcic U'anfadHons in Ajtnerc, the revolt of the Raja o£ 
Budgepour happened in die province of B'ch 4 r. The empe or de* 
tached a part of the army under Abdalla to lupprei- the infurtep- 
tion. AbdalU at the fame time receive:! a comraiffian to govern 
Behar in quality of Suba. He attacked and defeated the Raja on 
his firft arrival; and that unfortunate prince, wWe love of inde¬ 
pendence had made hint overlook his own want of power, was re¬ 
duced to the !aft extremity. He flint himfelf up in a fortrds 
which was invdlcd on all tides. When a breach was made in the 
walls, and the orders for the sffault were iffued, the Raja came out 
of his cattle, leading his children in his hand He might have 
been pardoned j but his wife appearing behind him, feaied his 
doom. She was extremely hand feme, and AbtlaHa, though old 
himfelf, wifhed to grace his ha ram with a beautiful widow. The 
unfortunate Raja, therefore, was put to death on the fpot as a re¬ 
bel. 

o^Gcahkr de- The news of the defeat and death of the Raja of Budgepour had 
Rarce arrived at court, when Shaw jehim received an agreeable 
piece of intelligence from the northern frontier of the empire. 
The feeble a-Immigration of Sefi, who lucceeded Shavv Abas 
in the throne of Perfia, had thrown the affairs of that kingdom 
into confufion. Ali Murdan commanded in the fortrefs of Can- 
daliar. His fidelity was fufpeded; and, hefidej, he faw no end of 
the troubles which diftracted bis country. He refolved to lave 
himfelf from the malice of hits enemies, by delivering the city to 
the emperor of Hindollan, from whofe hands it had been wrefted 
by Shav/ Abas. A negotiation was therefore fet on foot by All 
Murdan with Seid Chan, the governor of CiabuI. His terms were 
only for himfelf. S'eid doled with him in the natnc of his fove- 
reiga. He lent his fon in haffe with a force to Caruialdr, which 
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was delivered by Ali Murdan, who fct out immediately to pay his 
refpedts to his new fovcreign, 

Sefi no fooncr heard of the treachery of Ali Murdan, than 
he iffiied orders for a force to march from Chora flan to retake 
Candahar. This expedition was under the conduit of Seahofh. 
That officer appeared before the city with feyen thoufand hori'e; 
but Seid, who commanded in the place, Tallied out with an 
inferior force, and totally defeated the Perfians, for which iig- 
nal fervice he was raifed, by the name of Zither Jung, to the 
dignity of fix thoufand horfe. Guitar, the governor of Moul- 
tan, wa<? removed to Candahar; and as a general war with 
Perfia was apprehended, the prince Suja was difpatched with a 
great army to the province of Cvbul. Before Gulzar arrived 
at his new government, Seid following his victory over the Per¬ 
fians, penetrated into Seillan, Bull, Zemindawir, and other places 
fell into his hands; and all the diilriil which had formerly been 
annexed to the government of Candahar, was reduced to fubjeftion 
by his arms. 

The emperor was fo overjoyed at the recovery of Candahar, 
that he received Ali Murdan with every mark cf efleem and 
gratitude, hie was railed to the rank of fix thoufand horfe, 
with the title of captain-general of the Imperial forces, and inveii- 
ed with the government of Calhmire. The fervice he had done 
was great, but the reward of treachery was, extravagant. Ali, 
however, feemed to poflefs abilities equal ,to any rank. Bold, pro¬ 
vident and ambitious, he graiped at power; and when he had ob¬ 
tained it, he kept it during his fife by management and intrigue. His 
generofity rendered him popular; and before hie death he is faid 
to have numbered fixteen thoufand families of Afgans, Ufbecs, 
and Moguls among his clients and dependants, 
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The niofl: remarkable tranf&elitm of the year 163^1 next to the 
recovery of Candahar, was an invafion of the province of Bengal 
by the Tartars of Aflam. They ruttied down the river Birram- 
puta in armed boats, to where it falls into the Ganges, below 
Dacca. They plundered fome of the northern diftrids, and made 
themfelves matters of feveral fmall forts. Iflam, governor of Ben*- 
gal, hearing of the invafion, marched againft the enemy with all the 
Imperial troops ftationed in the province- They had the folly to come 
to action with the Suba, and he gave them a fxgnal defeat. Four 
thoufandwere killed on the fpot, and five hundred armed vefiels 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. The remaining part of the 
invaders fled; and the governor purfued them into their own coun¬ 
try. Fifteen forts, with the king of Aflam's fon-in-law, fell into 
his hands. The whole province of Cochagi was reduced ; and he 
invaded that of Buldive. The latter was very obftinately defend¬ 
ed. Few paffes led into it, being environed w ith mountains. The 
Suba at laft forced the paffes, and the enemy fled to the hills. 


Redaction of The fovereign of Buldive did not long furvive the reduction of 
his country. Worn out with fatigue, ha raffed with grief, and 
tormented with vexation, he was feized with a contagious diffem- 
per, which infeded his family, and carried him and them off in a 
few days. His people, however, would hot quit their hills. The 
enemy fpread devaluation over the plain below; and the unfortu¬ 
nate Aff&nites beheld from the woods, the fmoke of their burning 
towns. But the unbounded ravages of Iflam occaBoned his re¬ 
treat. The grain tvas inadvertently deftroyed in the fire which 
txmftimcd the towns of Buldive, and a fcarcity of provifions began 
to be felt in the Imperial camp. Iflam marched back with the 
fpoils of AIBm j but he fuffeted incrcdibk hard (hips from the bad- 
nefs of the roads, the torrents which fell from the hills, and a dif- 
v temper, which the rainy fcafoh, now come on, had raifed in the 
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army. The kingdom off Tibet waa, <t the fame time, reduced by ^vP- 

Zifler. The news of this double conquefl came at the fame iaiiant t—-*- - 

to the emperor. He was greatly pleafed ‘with the fuccefs of his 
ar ns, as none of the Mahoinmetlan princes, who had reigned be¬ 
fore him in India, ever penetrated into thofc countries. 


The eleventh year of the reign of Shaw Jehan commenced with D«th ®f u,« 
the death of the Mah-Raja, prince of the Rajaputs. He was Mith ' Rs -' a ' 
fucceeded in the throne by his fecund foo Huffinct Singh j it be¬ 
ing the eftabiithed cufiom of the branch of the Ilajaputs called 
Mahrattors, to have the feeptre to the difpofal of the fovereigns by 
their latter will. The Rajaputs, property fo called, did not ac- 
quiefee in the right of Huffinet. He had an elder brother, and 
they adhered to him. The flames of a civil war were kindled ; 
but the emperor interfered; and, after having examined the claims 
of both the princes, he confirmed the Raja’s will in favour of Huf¬ 
finet. whom he raifed to the rank of four thouiand horfe. His 
elder brother, who was deprived of all hopes of the throne by the 
dcciOon pt the emperor, was alio created an Omrah of three thou- 
fand. 


The in full which Perfia received through the invafion of its ter- PcaCT wl ^ 
ritorics by the Mogul governor of Candahar, did not raife any 
jpirit uf revenge in the court of Ispahan. The debility in the coun¬ 
cil s ot Sefi brought on a peace between the empires. Shaw Jehfin 
had difpatched Sifder Cliati his ambaffador to tlie court of Perfia* 

That lord returned this year fromSerifa* where Scfi rcfideJ, with 
a prefent ot five hundred horfes, fome curious animals, and va¬ 
rious manufactures of Perfia, to the value of five lacks of roupces. 

Sifder executed his commiflion fo much to his mailer’s fatisfac- 
tioa, that he was railed to the dignity ot five thou fa nd horfe. 
fhe chief condition of the treaty- of peace between Perfia end 
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Hindoftan was, an entire ceffion of CandahSr by the former in 
favour of the latter. 

The winter of the year 1637 had been remarkable for a great 
fall of fnow in the northern provinces of India. It extended as far 
as Lahore; and in the mountains of Cabul and Cafhmire, many 
villages, with all their inhabitants, were overwhelmed and de¬ 
ll royed, The emperor, in the mean time, kept his court at La¬ 
hore. Peace being eftablilhed on every fide, he applied himfelf to 
the management of the civil government of the empire. He ilfued 
many falutary edicts for the fecurity of property, the improvement 
of vhe country, and the encouragement of commerce. In the midlt 
of his cares for the good of the Hate, he was afflidled with the 
death of Afzil Chan, a man of great literary talents, who had been 
his preceptor. The young princes were alfo educated under hi3 
care, and they mourned him as a father. He had been railed to 
the firft honours of the empire. He obtained the rank of ^ven 
thoufand, and the management of the civil affairs of the em¬ 
pire were in a great meafure in his hands. The emperor, to fhow 
his great veneration for his abilities, allowed him an annual reve¬ 
nue of three hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds. 

Soon after the death of Afzil, the princes Dara and Suja were 
raifed to higher ranks of nobility. Dara was dignified with the 
title of an Omrah of ten thoufand horfe and ten thoufand foot ; 
and Suja with the rank of fevefU thoufand horfe and as many of 
foot. The emperor having frequently declared his intentions of 
leaving the throne to Dara, gave him always the firft place in dig¬ 
nities and power. He fhewed an inclination of habituating his 
other fons to a fubmillion to Dara ; and whatever marks of iupe- 
rior affedtion he might bellow on his younger fons in private, in 
public he directed his principal attention to the eldeft. Aurung- 
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zcbe was not at court when his brothers were promoted. Averfe 
to idlenefs in his command of the army in the Decan, he made an 
incurfion, under pretence of injuries, into the country of Bag- 
lana. The forts fell into his hands, and the chiefs fubmitted to a 
tribute; but the fterility and poverty of thofe regions did neither 
anfwer the expence of the war, nor that of keeping the polTbfliun 
of the conquered country. He therefore evacuated the places 
which he had taken, and depended for the tribute on the future 
fears of the enemy. Having brought back the army within the 
limits of the empire, Aurungzebe, who was jealous of the inHnerxe 
of Dara with the emperor, requeued leave of abfence, and came to 
Lahore, where his father at the time refided. 

The prince Suja, who had been lent with an army to Cabul, 
when a war with Per ft a was apprehended, had for fome time re¬ 
mained in that city. His wife dying, he returned on the twenty - 
third of June 1638 to Lahore, where he was married with great 
pomp and folemnity to the daughter of Azira. Complaints 
having been lent to court again!! Iflam, governor of Bengal, ha 
Was removed from his office ; and Suja was ordered to pro¬ 
ceed, with a commiifion, into that kingdom, to reftore the civil re¬ 
gulations which had been ruined by the rapacity of Iflam. Ab¬ 
dulla, governor of Behar, had alfo fallen under the emperor’s dif- 
pleafure for lbme oppreiiiom which he had exerciled in the execu ¬ 
tion of juftice. Shaw Jehan, who was a fevere judiciary, would 
not even have his reprefentativee in the provinces fufpe&ed of 
partiality in the diflribution of the Taws. He heard the com¬ 
plaints of the pooreft fubje&s, from the mod diflant corners of the 
empire, and the influence of the firifc men in theftate was not fufli- 
eient to protect the delinquents from his refentment, He was,, 
therefore, beloved by the people, and reverenced and feared by 
the great. An Imperial order was iflhed to Abdalla to appear ia 
6 the. 
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io^* prefence, to give a public account of his adminiftratioo; and 
Shaifta, the foil of the vifier, was railed to the government of 
Behar, Abdalla had the good fortune to clear himfelf of the 
afperfions thrown on his chara&er by his enemies- and he 
was fent, with a considerable force, againft infurgents in the 
province of Bundela, and fome Rajas, who, from their hills, made 
depredatory incur fions into Behar. 



Excellent 
government 
of the em¬ 
peror* 


Abdalla no fooner arrived in the place of his deftination than 
peace was reftored. The banditti who infefted the country, fled 
precipitately to their mountains, and difperfed themfelves to their 
feveral homes. Some examples of juftice upon thofe who fell into 
the hands of the Imperialifts, confirmed the tranquillity which now 
was general over all the empire. The attention of the emperor 
to the improvement of his dominions, his impartial execution of 
juftice, his exaft but not opprefllve mode of colled mg the reve¬ 
nues, rendered his people happy and his empire flourifhing. A 
lover of pleafure himfelf, though not fond of parade and fhew, 
his haram was a confiderable market for the finefl; manufactures; 
and the ample provifion made for his fons and nobles, rendered 
his capital a duller of princely courts, where magnificence and 
elegant luxury prevailed in the extreme. He divided his time 
between the hall of audience and the haram. He heard com¬ 
plaints with patience; he decided with precifion and equity; 
and when his mind was fatigued with bufinefs, he dived into tbe 
elegant and fccret apartments of his women ; who, being the na¬ 
tives of different countries, prefented to his eyes a variety of 
charms. 


The capital Suja, to whom a fon was born foon after his arrival in Bengal, 

of Bengal , o * 

deAroyed by narrowly cfcapcd with his life, from a fire which broke out in 
the capital of the province. Many of his fervants, and fome 

of 
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of his women were deftroyed in the flames; and the whole city 
was burnt down to the ground. Rajamahii never recovered from 
this difafler. The waters of the Ganges joined ifTue with the 
flames in its deflru&ion, The ground on which it Rond was 
carried away by the liver; and nothing now remains of its former 
magnificence, except fome wells, which, as the earth in which 
they were funk has been carried away by the ftream, appear like 
fpires in the channel of the river, when its waters are low. 

Ah Murdan, who, for the delivery of Candahar to the emperor, 
had been gratified with the government of Cafhmice, returned to 
court at Lahore on the eighteenth of October. No complaints 
againft his adminiflration having been preferred in the hall of 
audience, he was received with dlflm&ion and favour. To re¬ 
ward him for the equity and juflice of his government, he was 
raifed to the government of Punjab; with a power of holding Cafh- 
mire by deputy. All Murdan took immediate pcfTdhon of his 
new office; and the emperor iignified to his fon Aurungzcbe, 
that his prefence in the Decan was neceffary, to mperintend the 
affairs of his government, which, in the hands of deputies, might 
fall into confufion, from the diRanee of the conquered provinces 
from the feat of empire. 

When Aurimgzcbe fet out for the Decan, the emperor, relblving 
upon a tour to Cafhmire, moved the Imperial camp northward 
from Lahore. "Whilft he amufed hitnfelf in that beautiful coun¬ 
try, Mahommed Zerif, whom he had fomc time before fent 
ambaiTador to Con Rant inople, returned to court. Morid, who at 
that time held the Ottoman feepter, had received Zerif with ev<yy 
mark of rcfpeR and efteem. The empires having no' political 
bufmefs to fettle, the embafiy was chiefly an affair of compli¬ 
ment j with arequeft to permit Zeriff to purchafe fome fine horts^ 
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in Arabia. Morad not only granted the required favour, but even 
gave to the ambafiador feveral liorfes of the higheft blood, with 
furniture of folid gold, ftudded with precious ftones, as a prefent 
to Shaw Jclian. The emperor was'highly pleafed with the re¬ 
ception given to his ambafiador; and he was charmed with the 
beauty of the horfes. On the feventeenth of February 1640, he 
fet out for Lahore, the bufinefs of the empire .requiring his pre¬ 
fence nearer its center. 


When he was upon the road, a prodigious fall of rain 
laid the whole country under water. No dry fpot was left for 
pitching, the Imperial tent; and he was obliged to deep for fe¬ 
veral nights in a boat. His army tvere in the mean time in 
the utmofl: .diftrefs. Tbcir horfes without provender; and they 
themfelvcs deftitute of provifions. Four thoufand families were 
fwept away and drowned by the river Behat. On the banks of 
the Chofhal the deftrudtion was greater Bill. Seven hundred 
villages were carried away, with their inhabitants ; and every 
day brought frefh accounts of difafters from other parts of the 
country, through which the branches of the Indus flow. When 
the waters began to fubfide, the emperor haflened his march. 
Thefcenc which prefented itfelf to his eyes as he advanced, was 
full of horror. Boats were feen flicking in the tops of trees ; the 
fifii were gafping on dry land, the bodies of men and animals 
were mixed with the wreck of villages, and mud and fand co¬ 
vered the whole face of the country. He was fo much affedled 
with the niifery of his fubjeifls, that he iflued an edidf for the 
remiffion of the taxes for a year, to the countries which had dif¬ 
fered by that dreadful calamity. He alfo made donations from 
the public treafury to many of the farmers, to enable them to 
maintain their families; and, continuing his journey, arrived on 
the firft of April at Lahore. 


During 
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' During thefe di falters on the banks of the Indus, Buft was fur- 
prifed by the Perfian governor of the province of ScYftan. Gul- 
zar, who commanded for the empire in Candahar, detached a 
part of the garrifon under his lieutenant Leitif Chan, to retake the 
place. He fummohed Buft upon his arrival, but the tertians re¬ 
futed to furrender. He began his approaches; and, after a fmart 
fiege, in which his vigilance, activity, and courage did him great 
honour, he took Buft. The garrifon were made prifoners j and 
Leitif, purfuing the advantage which he had obtained, made in- 
curirons into Seiftan, and carried off great booty, with which he 
returned to Candahar. The debility of the councils of Perfia 
fuffered this affront to pafs without revenge. 

In the fummer of the year 1640, Arfelan Aga, who had 
accompanied Zerif from Conftantinople, as ambaffador from 
Morad, had his audience of leave of the emperor. He was 
prefented with twelve thoufand pounds for the expences of 
his journey home; and he was charged with magnificent pre¬ 
fen ts for his mafter. News at the fame time arrived at court, 
that the oppreffions committed by Azim, governor of Gu- 
zerat, had occafioned an infurredtion ■ at the head of which, 
the two chiefs, Jami and Bahara, appeared. Azim, poffeffcd of 
an immenfe revenue, foon raifed a force, which, in the end, re¬ 
duced the infurgents; but all the money, which ought to have 
been remitted to the treafury, was expended in the war. The 
emperor was enraged at his conduct. He deprived him of 
his government; and ordered him to repair to court, to give an 
account of his adminiftralion. His friends interceded in his be¬ 
half. The emperor was inflexible; till a fair coufin of Azim, 
who was retained in the Imperial haram, threw herfelf at his 
feet, and not only obtained the pardon of the governor, but 
even his xeinftatement in his former office. After he had 
Voi. HI. Z paffed 
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pa Ted his word in favour of Azira to this weeping beauty, he 
commanded her never more to appear in liis prefence : “ For,'* 
fa id he, “ I will not have my jufliee perverted by my weak n eft.’' 

Morad, the fourth ton of the emperor, was now in the feven- 
teenth year of his age. Like his brothers he was high-fpir;. ted 
and a lover of war. Ah opportunity offered Which fuited his 
difpofition. h'gcnat Singh, a prince on the confines of Marwar, 
who was a fubjedt of the empire, revolted, and itilling from his 
native mountains, fpread dcvariation through the neighbouring 
plains. The aftive Ipirit of Morad flew before him. He out- 
fripped the news of his coming by his expedition; furprifed, 
defeated, and purfued the prince to his fort of Tara Cudda, in 
which, after a fmart ftege, he Was taken j hut pardoned, upon 
conditions. The emperor was "pleafed with the vigour which he 
difeovered in the foul of Morad; and he received him upon his 
return with great diftinction and affedtion;' 

The death of the vifier Afiph jfah, in the■feventy-fceond year 
of his age, was the moil remarkable event of the fucceeding year. 
Rw daughter Moina Banu, the filler of the favourite Sultana, and 
wifi; of Seif Chan, the high-fie ward of the houiehold, died a 
ihort time before her father: and his grief for her, as he was 
worn-out with bufmefs, infirmities, and age, feems to have 
battened his death, which happened on the twentieth of Novem¬ 
ber. He was born in 7 artary, many years before his father 
Aiafs quitted that country to pufli lfis fortune in Hindoitan ; and 
he did not leave the place of his nativity, till the affairs of his father 
a (Turned a very favourable afpect in the court of the' emperor 
Akbar. The merit of Aiafs railed himfelf to the fir 11 offices of 
the ftate"; and his fon was not of a difpofition ifo relinquilh the 
advantages which his family had. gained. Habituated to bufmefe 

under 
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under his father, he fuccccded him in the office of vifier, and 
managed the affairs of the empire with great addrefs during the 
remaining part of the reign of Jehangire. The attive part 
which he took to fecure the empire for Shaw Jelnn, met wit a 
every return of gratitude from that prince ; who, loon after his 
acceffion, raifed him to an office fuperlor in dignity to that oF 
vifier, called Vakiel Mutuluck, or abfolute miniflerof the empire. 
The emperor, who had the fmcereft affeftion for his daughter, the 
mother of fo many princes and princeffes, diftinguifhed Aliph in 
his converfation with the title of Father. He dignified-that mini- 
fter at the fame time with many pompous titles. In public deeds 
he was ftyled, The Strength of the Realm, the Protestor of the 
Empire, the Powerful Prince, the Lord of Lords, the revered Fa¬ 
ther of Wifdom, the Leader of Armies, in rank great as Asiph, 

and a Lion in War* 

Though three fons and five- daughters furvived the vifier, he 
adopted his grandfon Dara, the Imperial prince, and confti- 
tuted him heir to all his fortune.- He excufed himfelf to his fons, 
by faying, that he had already raifed them to -high ranks and 
employments in the ftate ; and that, if they conducted them (elves 
with prudence and wifdom, the favour of the emperor would be to 
them an ample fortune. “ But, fiiould tolly be the ruler of your 
condua,” continued Afiph, “ you do not deferve to polTefs the 
wealth which I have acquired by my fervices.” There was pru¬ 
dence in the conduft of Afiph upon this occafmn, The emperor 
loved money; and he might have availed himfelf of the law, 
which conffitutes the prince the heir of all his officers; and a dd- 
pute of that kind might prove fatal to the influence and mtereft 
of the family of the vifier. He, however, divided, before his 
death, three hundred and feventy-five thou find pounds among his 
children and fervants. Dara, in terms of his-will, took poflefhon 
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of the bulk of] 1 is fortune, which ipeoin, in jewels , in plate, elephants, 
and horics, amounted to near four millions flerling, exclulive of 
his eftates in land, which, according to the tenures in India, re-- 
verted to the crown. 

Though the abilities of Afiph Jah were little known under the 
wife and able adminillration of his father, they broke forth with, 
lullre when he himfelf came into the firft office in the ftate. He 
was a great orator, a line writer, an able-politician. In his pri¬ 
vate character, he was mild, affable, humane, generous ; in his- 
public, feverc, referved, inflexible, exad. Tic never excufed ne¬ 
gligence } he punifhed dilbbedienee. Elis orders, therefore, were 
no fooner iifued than they were executed; his very nod was re- 
fpe&ed, underflood, and obeyed. He was poflfdTed of political as 
well as perfonal courage : as little afraid of the unjuft reproaches 
of his friends, as he was of the weapons of his enemies; and lie 
was often heard to fay, “ That he who fears death is unworthy 
of life.” He was uniform in his conduct, impartial and dignified 
in his adlions, conhftent with himfiftf. He courtednot popula¬ 
rity by his meaiures: juft ice, propriety, and the ultimate good of 
the ftate, and not the applapfe of the vulgar, were his objects in 
all his decifions. He wasr fit for the field, as well as adapted for 
the cabinet; and had he not gained renown with the pen, he 
would have commanded it with the Iword. In bis youth, he was 
addicted to poetry. He wrote upon heroic fab]efts; and the fire 
of his genius was- filch, that the very found of his verfe animates 
the foul to war. The glory and happinefs of India during his long 
adminillration were great; and when war raged on the frontiers, 
the interior provinces enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The field in 
which be moved was extenfive, but his eye comprehended the 
whole. An eaftern writer continues the metaphor, and fays. 
That he rendered that field ftourifiiing and fruitful. He patted 

through 
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through it with reputation and luftre, and when he funk into the 
grave, a cloud of forrow obfcured the face of the empire.” 

The original name of the eldeft fon of Afiph was Mirza Morad. 
He was dignified afterwards with the tide of Shairta Chan; and 
he was governor of Behar at the death of his father. He pof- 
fefied not the abilities of his family; being of an infirm and fickly 
conftitutioh, with a delicate, rather than a vigorous and affcive 
mind. Mirza Mifti, the fecond fon of Afiph, was a youth of 
great hopes ; vigorous, a&ive, and full of fire. He loft his life 
in a drunken frolic j for being one day at the river Behat in Cafh- 
mirc, when it foamed over its banks, he fpurred his horfe into- 
the ftream, by way of bravado, and, for his temerity, was 
drowned. Mirza Hu fie in, the third fon of the vifier, was a man 
of moderate abilities; and his fourth fon, who had been digni¬ 
fied with the title of Shaw Nawaz, was a nobleman, of great 
reputation and high diftin&ion in the empire. 

The emperor, jealous of the influence which the governors of 
the i rov dices might acquire by a long continuance in their offices, 
made a practice of removing them every third year. When 
the news of any-oppreffion committed by them arrived at court, 
they were inftantly fuperfeded ; and, upon examination, if 
found guilty, diverted of all their honours, and confined. The 
r.unifhment of death feemed to have been laid afide from the com¬ 
mencement of this reign, Tirbiet Chan was, this-year, ordered, 
back from the government of Cabul, for his. feverity in exacting 
the revenue from the poor. The emperor himfelf had been a, 
witnefs of the miferable condition to which the people of that pro¬ 
vince were reduced, by the floods in the rivers Choffial and Behat; 
and they had not yet recovered from that grievous calamity.. 
They were unable to pay their rents; and Tirbiet fubmitted them. 
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'to the rigours of military execution. He was divefled ol hia 
honours as well as of his government; and the emperor blued 
mone} r from the treafury to relieve thirty thou land ol the inha¬ 
bitants, whom the exactions of Tirbiet had reduced to want: 

“ Remember,” fa id the emperor to his nobles, “ that when you 
are too fevere on my people, you only injure me; for it is but 
juft I ihould pay for lofles occafioned by my wrong choice of 
officers, to govern the provinces of my empire.” Alt Murdan 
was appointed to the government of Cabul, in the room of Tirbiet. 
He was fucceeded in that of Cafhraire, by ZifFer. Complaints 
had been received again# the prince Aurungzehe from the Decan. 
His father ordered him to the ptefence, to anfwer to the charge ; 
which he did to fatisfattion, and was forthwith reinftated in his 
government. 

The cruelty of Shaw Sefi of Perfia had crowded hitherto his 
reign with tumult and misfortune. The empire fufFered in its 
confequence with foreign powers, during years which Sell diftin- 
guiflied only with the blood of his fubjects. His intentions again# 
Ali Murdan loft him the Prong fortrc&of Candahar, and he"took 
■nomeafures to revenge theinfults which he received on his fron¬ 
tiers, after that place had fallen into the hands of the Moguls, 
The tumults of the Perfians were at length quelled in their blood ; 
and Sefi, having deftroyed his domeftic enemies, turned his atten¬ 
tion to his foreign foes. Having collected a great army, betook 
the held, and moved toward Candahar with a profeffed defign to 
retake that city. 
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The news of the motions of the Perfian was brought by exprefs 
■to the court of Agra. The emperor was alarmed He gave 
a commiffion to the Imperial prince Darn, to command an 
army of fifty thoufand men. The troops were foon ready, and 
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the prince took the route of Cabul. Thirty thoufand men,- fta* 
tioned on the frontiers, flocked alfo to the llandard of Dara, upon 
his arrival at Cabul, Mo rad, the emperor’s fourth fon, was 
polled with twenty thoufand men behind the Nilab, with orders 
to reinforce, in cafe of a requifition for that purpofe, the army of 
Dara. But tlicfe formidable preparations were, in the event, 
imneceffary. Sell, to the great joy of bis fubjefts, fell fick 
and died. The war, which was begun by him, was drppt, with 
his other meafures, by his fuccefibr. The Peifians retreated; and 
Dara and Morad .returned to their father, who ft ill kept hrs court 
at Lahore. Morad, foon after his return to the prefence, married, 
a daughter of Shaw Nawaz, the fon of the late vificr Afiph. 


The emperor, who took pleafure in managing in perfon the 
affairs of his empire, created no vifier upon the death of Afiph. 
That lord’s deputy in office, without any rank or title, ma¬ 
naged the bufmefs of the department, and by a fpecial commif- 
fion, counterfigned all public edicts. Aliverdi, governor of Pun¬ 
jab, who refided at Lahore, which had formerly been the capital 
of his government, had the imprudence to fpeak eontemptuonfly 
of this mode of tranfa&ing the public bufmefs. He faid. That the 
emperor, from extreme avarice, endeavouring to fave to himfelf 
the ufual appointments bellowed on vifiers, had thrown difgracc 
iipon his own adminillration. He made no fecret of his farcafms; 
and they were carried to Shaw Jehan. Fie fent for Aliverdi, and 
faid to that lord: M You do not like, 1 am told, my mode of 
governing my fubjedts; and therefore Aliverdi fhall not affill in 
an adminillration which he does not love.” He was immediately 
diveiled of his government and honours, and difmifled with 
ignominy from the prefence. The prince Morad was raifed to the 
vacant government; and, having received magnificent prefents- 
from the emperor, fetout for Moultan. The emperor, in the mean 
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H'ig'iojf" * nlie ’ niTifted at a grand feftival, which he gave to his court upon 
opening the new gardens of Shalimar, which had been begun in. 
the fourth year of his reign. The gardens were laid out with 
admirable tafte ; and the money expended upon them amounted 
to the enormous Turn of one million fterling. 
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CHAP, IV. 

Refect ion s— Emperor arrives at Agra—Incidents at court— Incur- 
/tons of the UJbecs—Aurungzebc removed from the Decan—Sa- 

dull a Chan made vifer—Buduchfedn invaded by the Moguls _, 

Death and character of Noor Jehan—Balick reduced—Prince 
Mordd difgracea — Aurungzfbe defeats the Uflees—Who fubmU 
to the empire—Emperor jealous cf his fans — Arrival at Delhi— . 

Perfians take Candahdr—Autungzebe befeges it in vain—Defeats 
the Peifians—lTjbecs of Balick claim the Emperors aid-Canda- 
hdr again befeged to no purpo f (Emperor returns to Agra — 
Promotions. 

TN abfolute governments, the Defpot is every thing, and the A. D. i$+*. 
A people nothing. He is the only objeft of attention; and J- 0 -^ 
when he fits in the midft of tranquillity, the page of the hiftorian Refleftio * s ' 
languilhes in the detail of unimportant events. His hall “of 
audience is a court of fummary joffice. His decifions are rapid ; 
and they are generally .impartial, as his ’fituation has placed him 
beyond the limits of fear and of favour. But there is a famenefs 
which never pleafes, in the transitions of a government whofe 
operations run through one unchangeable channel; and it Is for 
this reafon only, we pafs lightly over the more peaceable years • 

of the reign of Shaw JehSn. In thele he aded in the character 
of a judge, a mere determinator, if the word may be tiled, of 
Vol. Ill, A a 1 differences 
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A p. i 6.|2, differences between individuals; and it mull be confeifed, that ha¬ 
t-tig, 1052. , 

had abilities to lee, and integrity to do what was right. 
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Nothing material happened during nine months after the em¬ 
peror’s arrival at Agra. The public bufmefs, which had been ne¬ 
glected through the alarm of the Ter/ian war, rook up a part of 
his time; and pleafure appropriated to itfelf the reft.- Several, 
beautiful acquifitions had been made in the haram; and the 

emperor’Si 
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Lahore, during the former reign, had been considered as the-, 
capital of the empire, and the moil fettled re fide nee of the prince-, 
Jehangire, whofe lungs were weak, wiihed to breathe in the free 
air of the north ; and the improvements which he -made in the- 
palace and gardens, had -rendered Lahore the moil convenient and 
beautiful, if not the moil magnificent of the Imperial reiidences. ' 
Shaw Jehan, however, whofe attention to the affairs of the em¬ 
pire was always uppermoft in his mind, thought Lahore too diilant 
from the fouthern provinces; which, on account of their wealth, 
were the moil important divifion of his dominions. He therefore 
refolved, as there was a profpeft of permanent tranquillity on- 
the northern frontier, to remove his court to Agra, where he ar¬ 
rived in the month of November. The cavalcade which attend¬ 
ed his progrefs, was magnificent and numerous beyond deferip- 
tion. The armies returned from the north were in his train; 
and half the citizens of Lahore, who, from his long refidence in 
that place, were become in a manner his domefiics, accompanied 
him on his march. He pitched his tents in the gardens of his fa¬ 
vourite wife, Mumtaza Zemani. Tiie tomb of that princefs. 
was now fmiihed at a great expence; and lie endowed with 
lands a monailery of Fakiers, whofe bufmefs it was to take 
care of the tomb, and. to keep up the perpetual lamps over her. 
ihrine. 
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emperor’s attention to the execution of jufticc was interrupted by 
bis love for women* A fon was in the mean time born to 
Dara, the Imperial prince. Shaw Jchan, who loved his fon) gave 
a magnificent feftival upon the occasion. His pofterity began 
to multiply apace. A fon was born to Aurung.wbc, whom 
lie named Mahommed Mauzim ; and Morad had this year a 
daughter whom he called Zebe-ul-Nifia, or, The Ornament of 
Women. The emperor, in the couffe of the year, made 
an excurfiort to Ajmere; and after he returned to Agra, Dara 
was leized with a violent fever, which endangered his life. 
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The emperor’s alarm for Dara was fcarce fubfided, when a An accident, 
dreadful accident happened to his el dell daughter, whom he 
loved above all his children. Returning one night from vlfiring 
her father to her owu apartments in the haram, fhe unfortu¬ 
nately bniflied with her clothes one of the lamps which Rood 
in the paftage. Her clothes caught fire ; and, as her mode fly, being 
within bearing of men, would not permit her to call for affiftance* 
ilie was fcorched in a terrible manner. She lufhed into the ha¬ 
ram in flames; and there were no hopes of her life. The em¬ 
peror was much affli&ed. He gave no audience for fcveral days. 

He diftribitted alms to the poor; he opened the doors of prifons j 
and he, for once, became devout, to bribe Heaven for the re¬ 
covery of his favourite child. He, however, did not.in the mean 
time neglect the common means. A nit-Alla, the moll famous 
phyfician of the age, was brought exp refs from Lahore ; and the 
Sultana, though by flow degrees, was eilofed to health. 


The priricefs had fcarce recovered, when the etaptror ‘himfelf *»#»«& wii 
Heaped from imminent danger. The brother of the Maruja, marskgh.' 
whofe name was A-mar Singh, having rebelled again ft tire ded- 
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fion of Shaw Jehan in favour of his father’s will, was defeated- 
by a detachment of the Imperial army, and lent prifoner to court. 
When he was brought into the emperor’s prefence, he was forced, 
by the lords in waiting, to make the ufual fubmiflions, and the 
emperor pronounced his pardon from the throne; defiring him at 
the fame time to take his place among the lords, in the rank 
which had been conferred upon him on a former occafion. He 
accordingly took his place ; hut being a young man of a proud 
and ungovernable fpirit, he burnt with rage at the late indignity, 
as well as at the pafl: injury done him by the emperor, in prefer¬ 
ring to him his younger brother. He drew his dagger in fecret; 
and ruHied furioully toward the throne. Sillabut Chan, the 
paymafter-general of the forces, threw himfelf before Amar, who 
plunged his dagger in his body, and ftretched him dead at his 
feet. Chilulla, Seid Sallar, and feveral other lords drew immedi¬ 
ately their fwords, and flew the Hindoo prince on the ipot. The 
emperor, who had defcended from his throne with his fword in his 
hand, ordered the body to be dragged out of the hall of audience. 
A number of his followers, feeing their mafler dead, fell upon the 
guards, and fought till they were cut off to a man. 

The Ufbecs, who had for a long time remained quiet, made 
an incurfion this year into the territories of the empire. They 
were led by Kuli the general of Mahommed, king of the Weftern 
Ufbecs. Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul, marched out and de¬ 
feated the invaders. He followed his victory, and driving the 
fugitives beyond the limits of the empire, ravaged their country 
as far as Balick, and returned with a confiderable booty. The 
news of the victory arrived at Agra, on the day that another 
fon was born to Dara the Imperial prince. The emperor exp ref- 
fed his fatisfadtion on this double occafion of joy, by reftoring 
Abdalla, his own former friend, to the dignities of which he had 
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been deprived, on account of his mifmanagements in the go¬ 
vernment of the province of Behai*. Abdalla, however, did not long 
enjoy the good change in his fortune. He died in the eightieth 
year of his age, having been fix ty years a noble of the em¬ 
pire. At the time of his death, 'he was poflefled of the dignity 
of fix thoufand horfe. He had pa fled through all the various vi- 
ciflltudes of fortune. He was engaged in every war, and was 
unfuccefsful in al!; yet he was efteemed an able and active ge¬ 
neral, 

Dara, by his conftant reiidence with his father, had gained 
an afeendency over his mind. The prince was free, generous 
and manly; pleafing in convention, affable, polite and mild. 
The emperor loved him as a friend, as well as a ion : he liftened 
to liis advice and ftudied to pleafe him He reprefented to liis 
father, that it was dangerous to the repofe of the empire to leave 
fo long the management of the Ocean hr the hands of Aurung- 
zebe. “ 1 truft,” fays he, ** to my brother’s honour; but why 
ihould the happinefs of the emperor depend upon the honour of 
any man ? Aurungzebe poifefles abilities ; and his manner* and 
perhaps his integrity, has gained him many friends. They, in 
their ambition, may perfuade him to things which, without their 
advice, he would abhor. The army he commands are, by habit, 
accuftcmed to perform his pleafure, and are attached to his per- 
fon. What if they ihould prefer the fpoils of the empire, to 
their watchful campaigns on our frontiers ? Are the troops, de¬ 
bauched by the loofe manners of the capital, fit to cope with men 
inured to arms ? To forefee danger is to no purpofef' continued 
Dara, “ unlefs it is prevented. It is my part to ad vile my fa¬ 
ther and fovereign ; his to do what he pleafes : hut to remove Au¬ 
rungzebe from the government of the Decan, is to remove temp¬ 
tation from that prince. If he is that devout man he pretends to 
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be, he^wIH thank Heaven for being deprived of the means of com* 
mitting crimes.” 

The emperor was fenfible of the juftice of Dara’s obfervations; 
and he complied with his requeft, He was naturally fond of his 
children : he liked their fpirit, and loved their afpiring genius. 
He was, however, too prudent not to forefee the dffiurbances 
which were likely to rife from even their good qualities. His 
affe&ion, when they were young, prevented him from following 
the policy of other Defpots, by {hutting up every accefs of know¬ 
ledge from their minds : and to keep them at court after they 
had commanded armies and provinces, would be a perpetual 
fource of animofity between them, and of uneaftnefs to himfelf. 
He was heard often to fay; “ I have the Tons I wifti; yet I with 
I had no fons. But hitherto he had no juft reafon to. complain : 
they kept on apparent good terms with one another, and they 
implicitly obeyed his commands. 

Orders were fent to Aurungzebe to remove to Ahmedabld, the 
capital ol Guzerat, where he fhonld find a commfffion to govern 
that province. The prince obeyed ; and Chan Dowran, who had 
lately been governor of Cafhmire, was advanced to the fuperin- 
tendency of the conquered provinces, and to the command of the 
troops ftafioned on the fcuthern frontiers of the empire. Dow¬ 
ran did not live to enjoy his high office, being aftaffinated by one 
of his domeftics, whom he had puniftied for feme crime. Sixty 
lacks of ronpees, or about feven hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds of our money, were found in coin and jewels in his tent. 
The emperor was liis heir, as he had amaffed his fortune in his 
fervice. He had been governor of feveral provinces; and lie 
pofleffed the rank of feven thoufand horfe in the empire. When 
the news cl: his death came to court, Iflam Chan was appointed 
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Tiis fuceeffbr; anti that lord fet out for his government, in the 
month of Aug aft of the year 1645. 


The emperor, it has been already obferved, did not appoint any 
fhcceflar to Afiph Jfh in the high office of vifien Sadulh, the 
chief fecretary of Aftph, who was acquainted with the bufmefs 
of the empire, tran (acted the duties of the office without the 
name. He was a man of abilities. His experience in his 
department recommended- him full to the emperor; and when 
he came to know him better, he efteemed him for his integrity. 
He was lent for one day to the prefence; and the emperor, with¬ 
out previoefly acquainting him of his defign, delivered to him. 
the Ceais of the empire ; and at the fame time prefeuted him with. 
3 patent, fur the dignity of five thoufaud horfe,. 


'Whilff thefe tilings are fraulafted -at court, Aii Mur dan, go¬ 
vernor of Cabul, continued h )3 ineurffons into the dominions of 
the Ufbecs.. He took the fort of Shcrmud in Buduchlhan, and 
forne otiier thong towns. When, the winter came on, he retreat¬ 
ed into his province; and took that opportunity of paying his 
refpefts to the emperor, who, upon his return from a tour to 
Caihmire, had flopt at Lahore. Shaw Jehan approved of his in¬ 
cut fions, and recommended to him to continue the war. Aii re¬ 
turned to Cabul, and led his army to the north in the beginning 
of the fpring. He took the direct road to Balick; but the enemy 
turning his rear, cut off both his fupplies and his communication 
with Hindoftan. They, at the lame time, laid wafte their own 
country, by carrying off or deffroying the grain and cattle. 
Aii thought it prudent to retreat; but the Ufbecs had re¬ 
taken the forts which had, when he advanced, fallen into, his. 
hands. He, a fecund time laid flege to Shermud ; and,, having, 
forced it to furrender, he eftabiiflieu polls along the ffcirts of Bu¬ 
st duchlhan,. 
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duchfean, and then returned to Cabul, An ambaflador, charged 
with rich prefects, was difpatched this year to the court of Perfia, 
to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second, upon his acceffion to the 
throne. 

The emperor had not been returned to Lahore many days, be¬ 
fore the famous Noor-Jehan, the favourite Sultana of his father 
Jehangire, died in her palace in that city. Twenty-five thoufand 
pounds had been annually paid to her out of the treafury; and, as 
her power ceafed with the death of her confert, fee was too proud 
even to fpeak of public affairs, and fee, therefore, gave up her 
mind to ftudy, retirement, and eafe. The extraordinary beauty 
of her perfon has been already mentioned; we feall now deli¬ 
neate the features of her mind. Her abilities were uncommon; 
for fee rendered herfelf abfolute, in a government in which wo¬ 
men are thought incapable of bearing any part. Their power, it 
U true, is fometimes exerted in the haramj but, like the vir¬ 
tues of the magnet, it is filent and unperceived. Noor-Jehan 
Rood forth in public; fee broke through all reftraint and cuftom, 
and acquired power by her own addrefs, more than by the 
weaknefs of Jehangire. Ambitious, paffionate, infinuating, cun¬ 
ning, bold and vindictive, yet her character was not Rained with 
cruelty; and fee maintained the reputation of chaflity, when no 
reftraint but virtue remained. Her paflions were indeed too maf- 
culine. When we fee her a&ing the part of a foldier, fhe ex¬ 
cites ridicule more than admiration; and we are apt to forget that 
delicacy, beyond which her fex ceafes to pi eafe. 

The ineffectual expedition of Ali againft the Ufbecs, did 
not induce the emperor to relinquifh the war. He fet up an 
antiquated claim, which his anceftors had on BuduChilian, and 
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the diflrri£t of Balich, anti moved with a great army toward Ca- 
bul, to fupport his pretenfions. When he arrived in that city, 
he detached fifty thoufand horfe with a large train of artillery, 
under the conduct of prince Morad, to the north. Nidder 
Mahommed, who had taken Balich and its diftri£t by force 
from the Ufbecs, fhut himfelf up in that city, where lie was 
befieged by Morad, Mahommed made but a poor defence; for 
he evacuated the place in a few days. Morad entered the city 
in triumph. He protected the inhabitants from being plun¬ 
dered ; and detached a party in purfuit of Mahommed. His 
own army fell, in the mean time, upon Mahommed; and hav¬ 
ing plundered him of fixty lacks of roupees, feparated, and 
left him alone. The unfortunate prince had no refource but to 
fly his dominions, which were now over-run by the conquerors. 
He hoped to engage Pcrfia in his intereft, and he haftened to 
Ifpahan. The prince Morad, in the mean time, took all his towns 
and caftles, at leifure: there was no enemy in the field, and 
fcarce a garrifon within the walls. Having left detachments 
of his army in the conquered countries, he moved toward 
the frontiers of the empire; and waited there for orders of 
recal. 

The emperor having fixed his mind upon the complete conquefl 
of Bnduchfhan and Balich, had no intention of withdrawing 
his army from thefe provinces. Mordd became impatient 1 . He 
wrote letters to his father. He pretended want of health j he faid 
he difliked the country ; and he earneftly requeued leave to re¬ 
turn. Shaw Jehan, knowing the real ftatc of his Ton’s health, 
was much offended at his requeft. He commanded him to remain 
in the north, to fettle the country according to the inftruftions 
given to him, and not to attempt to enter the dominions of 
Hindoftan without orders. Morad having a violent inclination 
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to be near the capital, in cafe of his father’s death, and preferring 
the rich and fertile provinces of the fouth to the fterile regions of 
the north, obftinately difobeyed the emperor, left the array, and 
returned to Cabul. His father referued this undutiful beha¬ 
viour. He formally diverted him of the government of Moul- 
tau, and of all his dignities, without admitting him into his 
prefence. He at the fame illued an edict, which bamfhed Morad 
to the mountains of Pefhawir. Sadulla the virter was fent to fettle 
the affairs of the north. 

« 

The fugitive prince Mahommcd having arrived at llpahan, was 
treated by Shaw Abas with great friendihip.and reCped. He received 
at different times four lacks of roupees, for his fubfiftence. He, 
however, could obtain no aid. His applications were counter- 
afted by the ambalfador of India} and, befides,. the Pcrfian was 
not fond of war. The bad fuccefs of Mahommed foured his 
temper. He fpoke difrefpe&fuUy of Shaw Abas and his mini- 
flers. His fuhfirtence was withdrawn, and he was reduced to 
great diftpefs. Sadulla, in the mean time, fettled the affairs of 
Balich. In the year 1646 he was recalled to court; and the em¬ 
peror returned to Lahore. Morad, in the mean time, wrote 
letters of contrition to his father. He owned his error, and ex- 
preffed his griej:. His friends foliated warmly in his favour. 

He was permitted to come to court; and, by Ills prudent manage¬ 
ment, he foon regained the affeftions of his father, who reftored 
him to his dignities, and to the government of Mo ul tan. 

When the prince of Balich was defer ted by his own army, 
and obliged to take refuge in Perfia, his fon Abdul Aziz, who 
commanded a body of troops in another part of the province, 
threw himfelf under the protection of the northern Ufbecs. The 
petty chieftains beyond the Ox us were induced* by prorajfes of 
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advantage to themfelves, to join his fmall fquadron; fo that he foon A.®. ^ 6 . 47 - 
found himfelf at the head of an army. He however couid not >—■—— 1 
cover his intentions of invading the conquered dominions of his 
father, from the Mogul garrifon of Balich; who lent advices of 
the approaching florin to the emperor. That monarch ifl'ued or¬ 
ders to his fon Aurungzebe to leave Guzerat, and to haften to take 
the command ®f the army in the north. The emperor himfelf 
marched to Cabul to fuftain the operations of his fon ; whilft Dara 
commanded another army in the environs of Lahore. Shaw Jehan, 
upon this occafion, fhewed an inftance of his generofity. Two of 
the fons of the prince of Balich, together with fome of his wives 
and daughters, had been taken prifoners in the war. The fons, 
heraifed to the rank of nobles; and the women were treated with 
the decency and relpeft due to their quality. 


Aurungzebe, who was fond of action, ported with great expedi¬ 
tion to Balich. He took the command of the troops upon his ar¬ 
rival ; and he was informed that the enemy were, by that time, 
advanced to within a few miles of the place. He furveyed the 
works, and made temporary repairs ; then devolving the command 
of the garrifon upon Raja Mado Singh, he marched out againftthe 
Ufbecs with the troops which had flocked in to his ftandard from 
the untenable ports in the province. Bahadur of the Rohilla tribe 
of Afgans, commanded the vanguard. Ali Murdan was ftationed 
on the right wing, and Ziffer on the left. The prince himfelf, 
after having mar dialled the field, took his port in the center. The 
enemy, feeing the good order and firmnefs of the Moguls, declined, 
for that day, to come to action. They, however, fkirmirtied with 
fmall parties, whilft the main body retreated. Night coming on, 
Aurungzebe lay on his arms. 
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A ^P* J^+ 7 * When day-light appeared, the prince formed his line of march, 

'-v- ' and purfued the Ufbees. Several detachments of the enemy ho- 

He comes to , „ J 

action, vered round, and intuited him from time to tune, w hi I ft ot hers 

turned his rear, and began to plunder a part of his baggage : the 
main body, in the mean time, began to form in his front. The 
prince tleiached parties from the line, who drove the flying fq mi¬ 
llions of the enemy from the field. He then drew up Ms forces in 
the lame order as on the preceding day; but Ziffer, from exerting 
himfelf too much, was feezed with a violent fever, and obliged to 
devolve his command on his fon. He fcarce had retired, when 
Abdul Aziz advanced upon the Imperialifts with his whole force. 
Zither again mounted his horfe, and when he returned to his poll, 
he found his fon in clofe engagement with the Ufbees. ’ The ene¬ 
my advanced with redoubled violence; but Zither, -who now had 
relumed the command, Hood his ground with great fpirit and lirm- 
nefs, till lie. received nine wounds. He fell, with tofs of blood, 
from his horfe, and two of his fons covered him from the Ufbees, 
and carried him between their horfes to the rear. 

*• * * 1 v j*'j ^ ^ v . f ■ \ J "i is , * j»* , f ( • 

defeats Abdul Aziz, in the mean time, with ten thou Cm d Tartar horfe, 

* ' * “ * • v. , * * 1 ■ t j i 3. ‘t'l * ’• • / 1 ‘ - - 

fell in, fword in hand, with A 3 > Murdan on-the right. The con- 
teft was fierce and bloody. The Tartar's, proud of their native 
valour, defpifcd the opposition of trqops whom they deemed in¬ 
ferior to themfelves ; the Imperialifts , being chiefly compofed of 
lbldicrs from the north, and hetter dfeeiphneb than the Tartars to 
war, ftood their ground. with great ftminefs, <. id cheeked the 
confident bravery qf die c^Cfpy. Aft exhibited all the qua¬ 
lities of an ahlt\ general, and vajliant fold ier: he 1 bmetimes .encou¬ 
raged his troops by words, but oftener by example; and finding 
that the enemy charged in a deep column, he contracted and 
ftrengthened his line. The Ufbees were thrice repulfcd; but de¬ 
feat only rendered them more de ip crate. In the fourth charge, 

the 
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the Imperialifts were thrown into confufion; but they were ra¬ 
ther borne down than defeated. They were on the point of fly¬ 
ing ; but Aurungzebe came in to the’'* aid. 

The prince had been engaged in the center, where the adtion 
had not been fo hot. Finding how affairs went on the right, he 
formed into a column, and advanced on full fpeed on the flank of 
Abdul Aziz. That chief, however, was ready to receive him. 
The fhock was violent and bloody, A mighty fhout arofe on either 
fide; and men feemed to forget they were mortal. The Ufbec 
was at the laft overpowered, and driven off the field with great 
{laughter. Aurungzebe thought himfelf in poffeffion of a com¬ 
plete vi&ory ; but the battle was not yet over. The enemy took 
a circuit round the right, where All was reftoring the line of 
his broken fquadrons, and fell upon the rear of the Imperialifls. 
The vanguard had retired thither after the commencement of the 
aftion, and formed a line round the artillery which had been little- 
ufed. Abdul Aziz attacked them with great violence, and drove- 
them from the guns. Bahadur, who commanded the vanguard, 
rallied them, and fuftained the charge till Aurungzebe came up in 
full fpeed from the line. Abdul Aziz was again rcpulfcd with 
great daughter, and the remains ef the Ufbec army quitted the 
field in drforder. 

The prince, after the action was over, advanced and took pof¬ 
feffion of the enemy’s camp. It was now dark ; and fuch an im- 
preffion had the valour of the enemy made upon the Imperialifts, 
that even the flight of the vanquifhed could not convince them of 
(heir viaory. A panic feized the viaors ; frequent alarms dis¬ 
turbed the night ;'and, though fatigued and wearied, they lay fleep- 
lefs upon their arms.- Morning appearing convinced them of 
their error, and difeovered to them how much they had done,, by 
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the number of the flain. Ten tlioufand lay dead on the field. 
Many officers of cliflinflion fell on the Imperial fide ; and Au- 
rungz.ebc juftly acquired great reputation from the fortunate end 
of fuch an bbftinate battle. 

The Ufbecs, under their gallant leader, being fruftrated 
in their defigna on Balich, by the fignal vi&ory obtained over 
them, fell upon the province of Buduchlhan. De{pairing 
of conquering that province, they laid it walie, and filled 
their rout with confufion, defolation, and death. Exprefs upon 
exptefs was fent to Cabtil to the emperor; and he forthwith 
detached twenty thoufand horfe, under the prince Morad, to expel 
the enemy. The Ufbecs, weakened in the late bloody battle with 
Aurungzcbe, were in no condition to face Morad.. They fled be¬ 
fore that prince beyond the limits of the province, and left an un- 
di ilurb-ed con quell to the family of Timur. 

Kidder Mahommed, who left the court of Per fin upon advic* 
of the invafion under his fon, received on the way the news 
of the unfortunate battle, in which all his hopes were blafted. 
To contend longer in arms againft Shaw Jehan was impoffible: 
he therefore had recourfe to fubmiffion and intreaty. He fent a 
letter to Aurungzcbe : “ To the emperor,” fatd he, “ I dare not 
write. But you, defeended from the victorious line of fovereigns, 
who fupport, with your fword, their title to command the world, 
may find an opportunity of prefen ting the requeft of Mahommed 
among thofe of his mcanelt fubjedis; and he who confers happi- 
nefs on mankind, will relent at the misfortunes of an exiled 
prince. Inform him, that Nidder Mahommed willies to be num¬ 
bered among the fervants of the King of Kings, and waits melan¬ 
choly on the fkirts of his dominions to receive his anfwer.” Au* 
ningzebe feat the letter to his father. The emperor, moved by 
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prudence as much as by pity for Mahommed, ordered his Ton to 
reinftate that prince in his fovereignty over his former domi¬ 
nions, It was difficult to defend fuch a diflant frontier again/! 
the incurfions of the Ufbecs beyond the Gxus; and he made a 
merit of his policy, by reftoring the provinces of Balich and Bu- 
duchfhan to Mahommed, upon condition of receiving a fmall an¬ 
nual tribute. That prince being fick, fent his grandlon Chufero to 
Aurungzebe tofign the terras of this pacification. 

The emperor, in the month of April of the year 1647, 
returned to Lahore; and Aurungzebe, after the treaty was 
figned and ratified, joined his father in that city. He was ap¬ 
pointed to the government of Moultan, to which province he 
went, after remaining a very few days at court. The prince 
Suja was, at the fame time, fent to command in the province 
of Cabul, to watch the motions of the Tartars on the nortliern 
frontier. The war with the Ufbecs was undertaken through wan- 
tonnefs; and ended, though fuccefsful, with lofs to the empire. 
Six millions were expended upon it out of the Imperial treafury, 
befides eftates granted to the nobility to the value of one million 
more. The emperor had a puff of reputation for this enormous- 
fum. 

Shaw Jehan, who became jealous of the abilities and ambition 
of his fons, repented fincerely of having railed them to the firfl 
offices of the ftate, and to the government of the richeft provinces 
of the empire. They had hitherto maintained a Ihew of implicit 
obedience; but the nation looked up to their power and confe- 
quence, and feemed apparently to divide themfelves into parties 
in their favour. To prevent them from taking a ftronger hold of 
the affections of the people, he removed them from one province to 
another, to prevent an increafe in their popularity, and to inure 
8 them 
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them t6obedience. In the mid ft of this policy, the complying 
vveaknefs of the father prevailed over the prudence of the mo¬ 
narch. None of his fons liked the northern provinces. They 
fulled not with their pride, and they were not fit for their 
ambition. They were deftitute of treafure to acquire dependants: 
they abounded not in lucrative employments to gratify friends. 
Morad, by an a£t of difobcdicnce, had quitted the north: Au- 
rungzebe, by his addrefs, was permitted to leave it; and Suja, by 
his friends at court, wrought fo much upon the emperor, that ho 
was removed from Cabul to the government of Bengal. 

The emperor, ever fond of fefltivals, found an opportunity of 
exhibiting his generofity and hofpftality, upon finifhing the re¬ 
pairs of the city of Delhi, Seven hundred and fifty thou&nd 
pounds had been laid out on the Imperial palace; in which the em¬ 
peror mounted the throne of his anceftprs, on the hrft of April of 
the year 1648. The nobility paid their compliments with mag¬ 
nificent prefents j and their ladies waited with gifts of value, up¬ 
on the molt favoured of the emperor’s wives. During nine days, 
the whole city, as well as the court, were entertained at the public 
expence. Magnificent drefTes were diffributed among the great 
officers; and ieveral new Omrahs, among whom were the two 
fona of pricwie Bara, were created. Hamid, one of the dif- 
ciples of the great Abul Jazil, prefented, upon the occafion, to 
the emperor, a hiftory of the firft ten years of his reign, and re¬ 
ceived a princely prefent. 

The. emperor remained at Delhi nine months, and returned to 
Lahore in the end of December the fame year. Soon after his 
arrival in that latter city, he raifed the vifie-r to the rank of 
feven thou fan d; and gratified him, at the lame time, with the 
government of Beliar, which he was permitted to hold by deputy. 

3 * The 
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The abilities of this lord in his high deportment, and, above A -P- i5 +9* 
all, his unintriguing difpofition, if the expreffion may be ui'ed, re- 
commended him in the higlieft degree to his mailer. He never 
fought a favour of the emperor; and he conferred none without 
his permiilion. His alfiduity to pleafe confifted in his underrating 
attention to bufmefs; and he gained the affections of his prince, 
by making him believe, that he was the foie fpring which moved 
all the affairs -of his own empire. The vanity of Shaw J'ehau in¬ 
duced him to wifh that every thing were done by himfelf; and 
the prudent vifier did not, by his obvious interference, deprive 
him of the reputation which he drove to maintain. On the fame 
day that Sadulhi was promoted to the government of Behar, 
the prince Morad was railed to that of the Decan. The emperor, 
though fond of his fon, p drafted his natural Impetuofity and fire: 
he therefore committed the charge of the army on the frontiers to 
Shaw Nawaz, the father-in-law of Morad himfelf. Without the 
confent of this lord, Morad was not to attempt any thing of ma¬ 
terial concern to the empire. 

Though the Imperial ambaflador, who had been fent to cortgra- PeriUni tnke 
tulatc Shaw Abas the Second on his acceflion to the throne, L:ail(1;ih3r ' 
had been well received at Ifpahan, the court of Perfia had not 
relinqulfhed their pretenfions to the city of Candahar. The ar¬ 
rangements ncceflary to reftore the kingdom to order, after the ty¬ 
ranny of Shaw Sefi, had hitherto engaged their attention ; and the 
numerous armies employed byShawJchan on his northern fron¬ 
tiers again ft the Ufbecs, rendered it imprudent to break with him, 
till they were withdrawn. After the pacification with the 
prince of Balich, the greater part of the Imperial army had 
been removed to the fouth, and a fair field was left for th 
defig ns of Shaw Abas. That monarch accordingly, in the year 
1048, marched with a great force toward Candahar; but the news 
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A. p. 1649. of his preparations for the expedition iiad been previoufly carried 
to Lahore- Shaw Jehan, who had arrived in that city toward the 
clofe of the year, detaclied fifty thoufand of his troops under 
the vifier to cover Candahar. The prince Aurungzebe joined 
that minifter with the forces Rationed in his province of Moul- 
tan; but before they arrived, the city was furrendered to the 
Perfians by capitulation. Shaw Abas left ten thoufand muf- 
queteers to garrifon the place, and retreated with the reft of his 
army. 


Atmmgzehe 
bofieges it in 
vain; 
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Aurungzebe and Sadulla invefted the place in the March of 
1649. The fiege continued more than three months before a 
practicable breach was made; and the Imperialifts, in a general 
affault, were rc pul fed with great lofs. The prince, however, did 
not raife the fiege*. he continued his approaches, but he made 
very little progrefs toward taking of the place. Winter was now 
approaching, and the weather began to be already very fevere in that 
high country. There was a great fcarcity of forage and provifions; 
and the warlike ftores were exhaufted. The emperor, being ap¬ 
prized of the ftate of his army, ordered the fiege to be railed; and 
Aurungzebe, without laurels, returned toward Lahore. 


Defeats the 
ferfians. 


Nizier Ali, the Perfian governor of Candahar and Murtizi, who 
commanded an army of obfervation on the frontiers of that pro¬ 
vince, having joined their forces, fell on the rear of the Imperial¬ 
ifts in their,, retreat, Aurungzebe behaved, upon the occafion, 
with his ufual fpirit and conduct. He fell upon the aflailants in 
the flank, with a column of cavalry, which he had filed off from 
his front, when he firft offerved the enemy. The Perfians were 
repulfed with considerable daughter. Though defeated, they were 
not however intimidated. Being reinforced from Candahar, they 
hovered round the Imperial army; and, after a few days, formed 

their 
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t.o action. The fhock was from wing to wing, and the contefl 
was long and bloody. The prince owed the vidtory which he ob¬ 
tained to the bravery of Ruftum, one of bis generals, who com¬ 
manded the refer ve, confiding of two thoufand horfe. Hu (turn, 
when the prince was on the point of quitting the field, fell on the 
the enemy fword in hand, and threw them into confufion. Au- 


rungz.ebe, la the mean time, reftored his ranks, and returned to 
the charge. The Perfians fled, and were purfued twenty miles 
beyond the field; and the prince returned, with unexpected 
glory, to the emperor, who fet out foon after the arrival of his foa 
for Agra* 

The Ufhec Tartars beyond the Oxus, taking advantage of the Uibect apply 

fox aid. 

debilitated ftate of Nidder Mahomrned, who had not recovered 
from the blow given to his power by the eonqueft of his country 
by the Imperialifls, invaded the dominions of that prince, Ivla- 
■hommed applied, in the character of a vafial, to the emperor, who 
was fo well plea fed with this marie of his fubmiffion, that he fent 
him a very confiderable fum of money, which was the prin¬ 
cipal - thing wanted. The efeort fent with the treafure to Ba * 
lich, .conveyed his women and children to Ma hammed; but 
two of his fons, Chufero and Tynans, who had been created 
nobies of the empire, remained from choice in India. Many marks 
of the emperor’s favour were conferred on the family of M a horn™ 
med. An honorary tfrefs was given to each, together with a 
confiderable fum of money. Men- had their education been neg¬ 
lected. Matters had been appointed to teach the young princes; 
and the daughters were inftrufted in the fuitable accomplishments 
*©f their fex. 
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the history of hindostan. 

The prince Morad, as before related, had been fent, un¬ 
der the tuition of his father-in-law, into the Decan, Proud, 
haughty, and full of fire, he could not bear, with patience, 
the controul of that lord. He pofTeffed abilities, and he 
knew it; and he confidered it as an infupportable hardffiip to 
have the name, without the power of government. He, upon many 
occafions, negle&ed the counfel given him by Shaw Nawaz; but 
at la ft he added infult to contempt. “ Know you not,” faid he one 
day to his father-in-law, t; that even you, who attempt to comm and 
me, are, by the Imperial com million, fubjeft to my government. 
Behave yourfelf, therefore, as the humble advifer, not as the proud 
dictator of my meafures.” Shaw Nawaz was enraged at this dif- 
refpeil; and be wrote letters of complaint to the emperor, who, 
without further examination, removed his fon from the govern¬ 
ment of the Decan. He, however, conferred upon him that of 
Cabul, and removed Ali Murdan to the government of Caffi- 

mire. 

Morad, impatient in every ftation, did not long keep the 
government of Cabul.' Aurungzebe, by the .command of the 
emperor,-made preparations for re-commencing the fiege of Can- 
datmr. Morad, inftead of affifting him with the troops ftationed 
in his own province, threw every obftacle in his way; and pre¬ 
tended that the neccffary fervice required all the troops under his 
command. To Aurungzebe’s commiffion for taking his choice of all 
the troops in the northern provinces, his brother oppofecf his own 
commiffion for the abfolute command of the forces in Cabul. Au- 
rungzebe wrote to the emperor; and Morad was ordered into the 
province of Malava. Upon his removal, his brother col¬ 
lected an army. The vifier joined him with fifty thoufand 
horfe from the fouth, efcorting five hundred camels loaded 

with treafure to pay the army, five hundred with arms, and two 

thoufand 
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thoufand with other warlike ftores. The retaking of Candahar 
engroffed fo much of the emperor’s attention, that he himfelf made 
a prog rets to Cabul to fupport the befiegers. Channa-Zad, the 
fon of Afiph Jab, was upon this occafion raifed to the office of 
pay made r-general of the forces. Prince Suja came from his go¬ 
vernment of Bengal to pay his- refpe&s to his father, foon after his 
arrival at Cabul. 

The preparations for ffie fiege of Candahar .took up a confider- 
able time. Aurungzebe did not appear before it, till the month of 
January 1652. He inverted the place on all iicJes, and began to 
make his approaches in form. Cut his gunners were bad, and his 
engineers, if poffible, worfe. The fiege continued two months 
and eight days, without any impreffion being made on the city. 
All the warlike {lores were at length exhaufted; the army was 
difeouraged, from feeing no end to their toil. The prince was 
afhamed; and the pofmve orders of his father recalled him to 
Cabul. Shaw Jchan, after all his expence and idle parade, return¬ 
ed, without Having effected any thing material, to Agra. In that 
city his fil'd bufinefs was to promote his children and nobles to 
honours and governments. Soliman, the fon of Dara, was 
raifed to the dignity of eight thoufand horie, and fent to the go¬ 
vernment of Cabtd. Aurungzebe was ordered back to the Decan. 
Dara, who held Guzerat by deputy, was removed to Moultan: 
Suja returned to Bengal; and Shaifta Chan, one of the fons of 
the late vifier, was promoted to the government of Guzerat, in 
the room of Dara, 
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CHAP. V- 

* 

Dara's jealaufy of Aurungzebe—His badfuccefs before Candahar— 
Raifed to a part of the Imperial power—Rebellion of the liana 
Rife and character offumla—Death of the lifter—War in Gol~ 
conda—Exploits of Mahcmmed the fan of Aurungzebe—War and 
reduction of Bijapour—Si chiefs of the emperor Too great vio¬ 
lence of Dara—Emperor removes to Agra — Recovers—Dara in 
high favour—Carries all before him at court. 


A- D, 165x. 

Hig* iota. 


Para’s jea; 
lou fy of Au- 
nmgzebc. 


npHOUGH Shaw Jehan, by his great attention Upon every 
A occafion to Dara* had convinced his fubje&s of his defign 
to appoint him his fucceffor in the throne* that prince was 
jealous of the growing reputation ot Aurungzebe. The latter, in 
his frequent expeditions at the head of armies, found various 
opportunities of gaining friends* by the places of honour and 
profit which he had, by his commiffion, to bellow; and he was 
not of a difpofition to relinquifh by negligence, the influence 
which he had acquired by favours. Cool* fubtle, and felf-denied, 
he covered his a&ions with fuch an appearance of honeft flncerity, 
that men imputed his attention to their own merit, and not to his 
defigns. The penetrating eye of his father had pierced the veil 
which he had thrown over his ambition; but the implicit obe¬ 
dience which Aurungzebe paid to all his commands' flattered him 
into a kind of oblivion of his former observations on the duplicity 
of his character. Dara had carried his jealoufy of Aurungzebe 
into a kind of averflon to his perfon. He envied him when fuc- 
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eefsful; and he triumphed over his misfortunes: but his exulta¬ 
tion was as fecret as his hatred, as both proceeded from fear, a 
p-affion which his foul difdaioed to own. 

AtU mgzSbe having twice mifcarricd in his attempts on Canda- 
har, Dara wuhcd to gather laurels where his rival had fail¬ 
ed. He applied to bis father for an army: irrfmuating, that 
the baJ .fuccefs which attended his brother, proceeded from his 
want of knowledge and conduct. A very large fum was 
iffued from the Imperial treal'ufy; and the army and artil¬ 
lery in the provinces beyond the Indus were fiibmitted to the 
command of Dara. That prince inverted Canclahar. The iiege 
continued five months, without any impreffion being made. The 
ftores were at lad exhaufted, the troops were difpirited, and Dara 
found himfelf under the necertity of retreating with lofs of repu- 
putation. Shaw Jehim was blent upon the occainm; and even 
Aurungzebe, who. triumphed in fecret over Dara’s clifnppoint- 
ment, attributed, in his conversion, ibis frefli mifeatriage to the 
flrengtli of tire place, more than to his brother’s want of abilities 
in war. 

The uniucce&ful expedition to CandaMr did not fluke the 
emperor’s defign in favour of Dara. He fordaw the tumult and 
diforder which Wert likely to arife from the ambition of his 
younger ions after his death; and he relolved to habituate them, 
in his lifetime, to the authority of their elder-brother. Having 
ordered all the nobles to attend the prefence ; he defeended from 
his throne, took Dara by the hand, and placed him under the. 
Imperial canopy; commanding the lord of the reqncfts to read 
aloud an edift, changing the name of Dara into that of Shaw : 
Belirid Akbal, or The Emperor of exalted Fortune'. 
** Behold,” faid Shaw Johan, “ your future prince 1 Upon him 
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we leave the fupport of the reputation and honour of the family 
of Timur.” Nor was this merely a ceremony. He devol ved on 
Dara a part of the Imperial power; and made an allowance of 
more than two millions a-year, for the expenses of his houfe- 
hold. 

Soon after this folemn appointment of Dara to the fucceflion, 
Shaw Jehan made a progrefs of pleafure to the city of Ajmere. 
During his .refidence in that place, Zulfikar Aga, the TurkiJh 
ambaffador, arrived from Bull ora at Surat. Fie was received with 
the ufual honours, and efcorted by a party of the Imperial cavalry 
to court. The prefents which he brought to the emperor were 
rather curious and rare, than valuable. He was treated with the 
higheft diftinaion ; a table was kept for him at the public ex¬ 
pence; and he was gratified with a confiderable prefentin money ’ 
for his own private ufe. He remained for fome months in Hin- 
doftan ; and Calm Beg, an Omrah of diftin&ion, returned with 
him to Conftantinople, on the part of the emperor. 

The Maraja, who owed his throne to an Imperial decifion againft 
his elder brother, the unfortunate Amar Singh, forgot, about this 
time, the gratitude which he owed to Shaw Jehan. He ftopt the 
payment of the ftipulated tribute, and began to fortify the ftrong 
city of Chi tor. The emperor detached thirty thoufand horfe, 
under SaduIIa the vifier, to chaftife him for his infolence, 
and to demolifh the works. The Hindoo prince hung out the 
flag of defiance, and the vifier inverted Chit6r- Parties were at 
the fame time, .detached .on all Tides to lay wafte the open country. 
The refra&ory prince had not the fpirit neceflary to fupport his 
rebellion. He fent, on the eleventh day, toSadulla a moft fub- 
miffive overture of peace. The minifter referred him to the 
emperor, who ftill remained at Ajmere; but that monarch would 

not 
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nri- receive the letters. Orders were fent to profecute the fiege. 

with vigour ; and to give no terms. The Maraja, in this extre- 1-— — / 

mity } found means to convey a prefent to Dara. That prince 
fpfrened his father’s refentment; and the Maraja, upon paying the 
expense of the war, was rexnftatcd in his hereditary dominions. 


The moft memorable tranfadion of the year was the promotion R ^ e an(:l , 

v L ch arbiter of 

of Mahommcd Jumla, to the rank of five tlioufand horfe. He jomla. 
was recommended to the emperor by the prince Aurungzebc ; and 
as he is to make a great figure in the fequel of the hiftory, there is 
a propriety in premifing foinethirig concerning his origin and 
gradual rile, jumla was a Perfian, born in Ardiftan, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Ifpahan. His parents, though of fome 
rank, were extremely poor: he, however, found means to acquire 
fome knowledge of letters, which circumflgnce procured for him 
the place of clerk to a diamond merchant, who made frequent 
journies to Golconda. In that kingdom he quitted his mailer’s 
fee vice, traded on his own account, and acquired a confidcrable 
fortune, which enabled him to purchafe a place at the court of 
Cuttllb, fovereign of Tellingana. In that Ration he behaved fo 
well that he attracted the notice of his prince, who raifed him to 
a confidcrable rank in the army. His military promotion opened 
a field for the abilities of Jumla. He yielded to few in conduit; 
in courage to none. He rofe by his merit to the head of the forces 
of Tellingana. He led the army into the Carnatic; and, in a 
war which continued fix years, reduced that country to fubjedion. 

But when he conquered for his fovereign, he acquired wealth for 
himlelf. Cut tub wtflung to fhare with his general in the 
fpoil, difobliged him; and-he attached himfelf to the fortunes of 
Aurungzebe, who then commanded for his father in the con¬ 
quered provinces of the Decan. The prince, who was an excel¬ 
lent judge of character, faw fomething extraordinary in Jumla. 
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He found him, upon trial, a fit inftrument for his ambition ; and 
he exerted all his influence at court in his favour. 

Soon after the promotion of Jumla, the eldeft fon of tlie 
prince Suja was fent by his father from Bengal to pay his re- 
ipcfts to the emperor. Shaw Jehan, naturally fond of his po- 
flerity, was flruck with the accompliflunents of his grandfon; 
and railed him to the rank of feven thou fan d horfe. To avoid 
giving umbrage to Data, always jealous of diflindions bellowed 
on his brothers, Clipper Shekd, the fecondibn of that prince, was 
promoted to the funs rank of nobility. A magnificent feftival 
was given on the occafion; at which the dependants of the two 
dignified princes alii fled. Though jealoufy prevailed in private 
between thepoHerity of Shaw JehUnj in public there was nothing 
but harmony and affection : Dara who, with the ftate of an em¬ 
peror, poBelled alfo a part of the power, treated the fon of Suja 
with diftindion and refped. His feats of the ambition of 
Aurungzebe abforbed all his fufpicions concerning the defigns of 
his other brothers. Suja, who was a man of pleaftire, was not fa 
formidable as the hypocritical aufteriry of Aurungzcbc; and the 
open valour of Morad, without the necefikry balance of prudence, 
was not an objed of ferrous terror. 

On the twentieth of February 1656, the vifier died, after 
a ihort illncfs. He was forty-feven years of age at the time 
of his deceafe. Elis afliduity and ability in bufinefs recommended 
him, in an uncommon degree, to the emperor’s affedions; and 
the bier of the minjfter was bathed with the tears of his prince. 
His parts were rather folid than Aiming: induftry and indefa¬ 
tigable pei feverance made up for the defc&s of his genius. Ex¬ 
perience rendered him matter of the detail of finance ; and he 
was by habit converfant in the inferior intrigues, which arc the 
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fprings of actions of moment- His mind was too much circum- 
fcribed in its powers, to comprehend, at one view, the great line 
of public affairs; but he could execute with precision what he 
could not plan with judgment. He was fond of military fame, 
but he was unfuccefsful in the field; though neither deficient in 
conduct nor deftitute of courage, Superftittpn, which was none 
. of the follies of the age, was the greateft defeat in his character; 
and his fanftity was faitl to be frequently a doke for diflionourable 
deeds. 

The influence of Jumla with Aurungzebe, was the fource of a 
new war in- the Decan, though another caufe was alflgned, to 
reconcile the emperor to the meafure. Cuttub Shaw, fovercign 
of Tcllingana and of a great part of Gokonda, had, upon the 
defertion of Jumla, imprifoned the fon of that lord, and feized 
upon his wealth* Aurungzebe complained, in repeated letters, of 
Cuttub to his father ; alleging, that he was dilatory in the pay¬ 
ment of his annual tribute to the empire. He therefore applied 
for leave to bring the refractory prince to reafon by force. The 
emperor, jealous of his authority, gave permiffion for the march 
of an army into the dominions of Cuttub. Mahommed, the 
el deft fon of Aurungzebe, commanded in this expedition ; a brave, 
an obftinate, and a'haughty prince, not to be fwayed from his 
purpofe either by argument or fear. 

Mahommed, at the head of twenty thoufand horfe, entered 
fuddenly the dominions of Cuttub; and that prince, expecting 
nothing lefs than hoftilities, was totally unprepared for war. He 
fent meffengers to the camp of the Imperialifts; and paid dovfrn 
the arrears of the tribute. He, at the fame time, releafed Amin, 
the fon of Jumla g and endeavoured to footh Mahommed with rich 
prefents. This, however, was not the foie ohjctft of the expedi- 
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tion of' the Impeihdirts. The fortune of Jumla was ftfll in the 
hands of Cfittub. A juft reftitution was demanded and the lat¬ 
ter in vain obje&ed, that the accounts between him and Jumla 
were not fettled; and, therefore, that till they were adj urted, he 
could form no judgment of the film which ought to be paid. Ma- 
hommed continued cfbftinate, and advanced to the gates of Hydra - 
bad. When things appeared ready to come to extremities, a few 
ehefts of money and fome cafkets of jewels were delivered by Cut tub, 
as the whole wealth of jumla. Amin made greater claims in the 
name of his father ; and the prince, offended at the prevarica¬ 
tions of Cnttub, ordered him to come out of the city to do him 
homage, as the grandfon of his emperor and lord. 

The pride of Cutuib was Hill greater than his avarice. His 
mind revolted again!! the very idea of homage; and his rage 
overcame his prudence, IVlahommed entered Hydrubad, Death 
and confufion filled every ftreet, and the city was fubmitted to the 
ravages of fire and fiword. The fpoils was great, but the defini¬ 
tion was immenfe. The avarice of the Impenalifts was defeated 
by their fury. The flames moved quicker than depredation; fb 
that except filver, gold, and jewels, which neither the rage of men 
nor of fire could deftroy, nothing of value remained to the con¬ 
querors. 

Cut tub, from this Jcene of fiaughter, tumult, and ruin, fled to 
the old city of Golconda, which flood about fix miles from Hy- 
drabad. A number of his troops and many of the citizens fol¬ 
lowed their fovereign, Mahoromed immediately inverted Gul- 
conda. Cuttub, in his diflrefs, refolvcd to try the fortune of the 
field. He accordingly marched out with fix thoufand horfe, 
twelve thoufand foot, and a great rabble of half-armed men, to 

give 
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give battle to the Imperial!ft s. The affair was foon decided. 
Cut tub was defeated ; and the enemy entered the city at his heels. 
The horrors of war were renewed in every form. Mahommed 
waded through blood ; Cuttub threw himfelf at bis feet, but he 
was not to be appeafed by fubmiflion. The unfortunate prince 
at length produced his beautiful daughter, lvizia, to the vi< 5 tor, 
and he {heatlied his fword. He married her in form, and a mag¬ 
nificent feftival was held to celebrate the nuptials. Mirth was 
mixed with forrow ; and pageants of joy with the folemn funerals 
of the dead. 

Mahommed, after finUK&g with more good fortune than repu¬ 
tation the war with Cuttub, returned to his father, who refided 
at Brampour. Aurungzebe wrote a pompous account of the fuc- 
cefs of his fon to the emperor ; and that monarch raifed him to 
the rank of eleven thoufand horfe. Shaifta, the fon of the late 
vifier Afiph, was fecond in command in the expedition agamft 
Hydrabad; and he, as a reward for his fervices, was dignified 
with the honours of fix thoufand horfe. Jiunla, who had hitherto 
remained with Aurungzebe at Brampour, charged himlelf with 
the letters of that prince to his father. His fon Amin attended 
him to court; and both were received with diftinguifhed marks 
of kindnefs and efteem. His knowledge and abilities recom¬ 
mended Jumla, in a high degree. The place of' vifier was 
vacant by the death of Sadulla, and notwithflanding the re- 
monftrances of Dara, who was averfe -to Jumla on account of 
his attachment to Aurungzebe, that lord was invefted with 
the higheft office in the empire. The avarice of the emperor 
joined iftue, in this promotion, with the merit of Jumla. When 
he received the feals, the prefents which he made amounted to more 
than fixty thoufand pounds of our money. 
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The emperor, Hon a Tut the promotion of Jumla, took a tour 
of ple&fure toward the north. Having hunted for ibme time in the 
forefts on the banks of the Ganges, he returned to Agra ; and, 
upon liis arrival, received intelligence of the death of Adil, king 
•of Bijapour. The principal officers at the court of Adil, without 
afking permiffionof the emperor, railed the Ion of the deceafed to 
*hc throne. This conduct was highly relented by Shaw jehan, 
who confidercd the dominions of Bijapour as an appendage of the 
empire. The expedient upon which he fell, was, in fome mear 
fure, the fource of his misfortunes. The new vifier was or¬ 
dered With twenty thoufand horfe into Bijapour, to depofe the 
fon of Adil, till he fliould make his fubmiflidns in the Imperial 
prefence. Amin, who was his father’s deputy in his high office, 
remained at court to carry on the buiinefsof that department. 

In the month of November of the year 7656, died Ali Murdan, 
the nominal captain-general of the Imperial forces, on his return 
from Agra to his province of Cafhmire. His defection from hi? 
fovereign, the emperor of Pcrfia, and liis delivering up the im¬ 
portant fortrefs of Candahar, had highly recommended him to 
tjhaw jehiin ; and he had abilities to keep the favour which lie 
had once acquired. The defigns of Shaw Sell again!! his life, 
were a Sufficient apology for his revolt from that prince; and 
the fidelity with which he ferved his bene fa ft or, is a proof 
that neceffity was the foie caufe of his treachery. He was ra¬ 
ther a dignified than a great character ; more fit for the fatigues 
of the field than for the intrigues of the dofet. He was a faith¬ 
ful fervant to his prince, a conftant and unfhaken friend, an aftive 
and a gallant officer. A love of money, which did not amount to 
abfol Lite avarice, was the greatefl deleft of his mind; but, were 
we to judge from the number of his dependants, he was poflefied 
-of a generous difpofition. Being always abfent from court in 

the 
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tTic government of various provinces, he had no opportunity 
for expending his vaft income; and he therefore amafled great 
wealth. The emperor became the heir of his fortune, whfch, in 
money and jewels, amounted to one million eight hundred and 
feventy-ftve thoufand pounds. 

Intelligence of the march of jumla flew before him to the 
kingdom of Bijapour, AH, the vifier of the deceafcd Adil, who- 
had raifed the fon of that prince to the throne, had forefecn 
the ftorm which was now gathering over his head. He levied 
forces; he fortified his difmantled caftles and towns. Jumla, in the 
mean time, advanced to B ram pour. Aurungzcbe joined him with 
his forces ; and, with his ufual affefted humility, pretended tofubmit 
himfelf to the command of his father’s vifier. That minifter, 
however, was too much attached to the interefls of the prince to 
avail himfelf of his modefiy; and though Jumla bore the name of 
commander in chief, the orders of Aurungzebe were only iflued 
and obeyed. The greateft harmony fubfifted between them ; for 
they reckoned this prefent expedition as a fortunate prelude to 
their future defigns. 

The rapid march of the Imperial ills difconcertcd the meafurcs 
of Ali. He had collected an army, but it was too final! and the 
troops too raw to nfque the fortune of the field. He threw- a 
numerous garrifon into Bider, which is one of the ftrongeft places 
in Hindoftan, With a body of cavalry he himfelf harafied the 
enemy, leaving the command at Bider to Jan Jiffi ; who had been 
thirty years governor of that important'fortrefs. Aurungzebe 
arriving before Bider, reconnoitred it with great attention and 
care. He forefaw the difficulty which would attend a fiege ; and 
he endeavoured, by bribes and lafge promifes, to corrupt the fide¬ 
lity of Jiffi. That old officer rejected his propofols with indig¬ 
nation 
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nation and difdain; and the prince, defpairing ,of fucoehs by in¬ 
trigue, prepared to enfure it by force : he accordingly made kb 
approaches, to Eider. 

On the twenty-feventh day of the fiege, a mine being fprung, 
a practicable breach was made in the firfl wall. Aurucgz^e, 
wiping to make a lodgment within the wall, ordered an afla'uft. It 
happened that one of the principal magazines of the place was 
under a great baft ion in the feccnd wall, oppofite to the breach, 
The befteged ilaving expended all their granadoes and ammunition 
in repelling the attack, this magazine was thrown open, that they 
might Jiipply themfclves with more. A rocket by accident fell 
near the door of the magazine, upon feme powder that had been 
Mattered there in the confufion. It took fire, and corn muni eating 
with the magazine, blew up the baft ion, which was coveted with 
people, and deft toyed the greateft part of the girrifon, who had 
been drawn together into that place to oppofe the enemy. The 
governor and his three funs Were numbered among the dead, 
The aifa dints, in the mean time, ftiffered confiderahiy from the 
explofioh. ! he whole place was cxplfed; The Impcriafifts took 
advantage of the conllernation of thefurviving part ofthcenemv. 
A thick darknefs, cccaftoncd by the ftnoke end drift, covered 
Eider; Aurungzebe niflied over the ruins; and when light 
began to appear, he found himfclf in the mid ft of the citadel. 
Though there was no ref (lance, death ■ avaged all around him ; 
Hr even his authority could not appeafe, for iouic time, the rage 
of the troops. 

All, whn had looked on Bider as impregnable, had depofited In 
that city the greateft part of his young fovereigub wealth ; and 
Aurungzebe acquired an immenfe treafiire as well as an unex¬ 
pected reputation, from the capture of the place. The minifter, 

though 
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though ft ruck with the lofs of his ftrongeft fortrefs, 'did not give A H §* 

all his hopes away. He collected a numerous .army of AbyJhnian v ——j 

mercenaries under the walls of Kilburga; and placed the prince 

at their head. Aurungzebe dei piled the enemy too much to 

march againff him in perfon. He detached twenty thoufand 

horfe, under die command of Mohabcf, toward Kilburga; whilft 

he himfelf fat down before Kallian, winch, after a fiege of a 

few weeks, fell into his hands. Mohabet, in the mean time, 

came to battle with Ali, and defeated his mercenary army with 

great daughter. Aurungzebe liimfelf arrived in the camp foon 

after the battle, and inverted Kilburga, where the fugitives had 

taken refuge. 

Kilburga was large and well fortified. The garrifon was nu- and fobmitt. 
fnerous, and made frequent fallies. They at length ifiued forth 
with their whole force,came to battle, and were driven back into 
into the city with great {laughter. Thcfe repeated efforts weak¬ 
ened thofe within; but one of the generals of young Adil, who 
commanded a body of horfe, was very aftive in haraffing from, 
without, the Imperial army. He cut off their convoys ; and a 
fcarcity prevailed in their camp. Aurungzebe, however, was not 
to be driven from his deligns. He carried on the fiege. with un¬ 
abating diligence ; and, having made a pratiicable breach in the 
-walls, he took Kilburga by affault on the eleventh of June J657 
Adil, led by his rninifter Ali, threw himfdt at the feet of the 
conqueror. The tribute of Bijapour was fixed at- one mil!ion. 
eight hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds ; and a great fum 
toward defraying the expence of the war, was paid down by Adil. 

He, at the fame time, was obliged to give up his ftrongefl forts, 
and to fettle eftates upon feme of the adherents of Aurungzebe. 

That prince having changed the name of the city of Bider to that 
Von. III. E e 
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of Zifferabad, or the City of Vi&ory, returned in triumph to Bram- 
pour, the feat of his government. 

Junila, the vifier of the empire, remained in the army during 
the war againft Bijapour. After the taking of Bidcr, the name 
of Aurungzcbe appeared firH; in the eommiffion for commanding 
the army. The attachment and gratitude of Jumla to that prince, 
induced him to requefl the emperor to confer upon him the 
honour as well as the power in the expedition. The meafure 
befidcs was favourable to their concerted plans of ambition. 
Shaw Jehan was now become aged ; and his exceffes in venery had 
weakened his conffitution. The feene of ambition was not dif- 
tant; and Aurungzebe, who had opened his whole foul to Jumla, 
had concerted'all his future meafiires with that'lord. Orders, 
in the mean time, arrived, for the vifier to return to court. Hav¬ 
ing fworn fidelity and fecrecy to one another, the prince and the 
minifler parted at the gates of Brampour. 

On the feventeenth of September 1657, Shaw Jehan was hid¬ 
den! y feized, in the city of Delhi, with a paralytic diforder, ac¬ 
companied with a violent firangury. He remained in a flate of 
infenfibility for feveral days, and all hopes of his recovery va- 
nifhed. But by the copious bleeding preferibed by his phyficians, 
he was at length relieved. His diforder, however, returned, 
though not with the fame violence; and, on the occafion, the 
cuftomary edidt for the re million of the taxes due for the year, 
when the file of the emperor is in danger, was iffued, with the 
ufual formalities. Large turns were, at the fame time, given to 
the poor, and to Fakiers of reputed fandtity, for their prayers to 
Heaven for the recovery of Shaw Jehan. The mofqucs were 
filled with the devout; and the people in general exprelFed un¬ 
feigned 
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feigned grief at the danger of a monarch, under whole aufpidous ( T ^"‘ 

reign they had enjoyed protection and happineis. A 1 ! bufipefs '—-* 

was fufpended in Delhi. Silence prevailed over the whole pkcc; 
except when that file ace was broken by anxious enquiries con¬ 
cerning the emperor’s health. Shaw Jehan was a ftranger to the 
in te re ft which he poffeffed in the hearts of his lubjccls, till he fell 
into a dileafe which was thought mortal by all. 

The emperor being by his dilorder rendered incapable of giving para afTumea 
any attention to b Lift nets, the management ot public affairs fell in Cn ' t '. 
into the hands of Dara. His father had prepared for an accident 
which might occafion a Jufpenflon ot government. An edict had 
fome time before been iffued, bearing that the fignet of Dara 
ftiould be confidered as equally valid with that of the emperor* 
through a!! the dominions ot the houfe of’t imur. I he prince, 
however, till Shaw Jehan fell ill, made no life of this extraordi¬ 
nary power. When his father became infcnfihlc, Dara mounted 
the throne. Warm, vehement, and precipitate, he a died the 
fovereign with too much violence. He iffued out. a public order, . 
that no perfon whatever fhould prefume, under pain of death, to 
hold any correfpondence with his brothers, upon the prefect 
pofture of affairs. The agents of Aurungzebe and Morad at 
court, were feized, with their papers, and imprifoned. The mo¬ 
ney in their hands, on account of the princes, was locked up; 
and, in fhort, the whole conduct of Data betrayed the moft vio¬ 
lent fufpicions of the defigns of his brothers. 

The fufpenfion of the vifier was among Dara’s firft ads of violence, 
power. He fufpedted his fidelity, as being railed to his office 
by the influence of Aurungzebe. An Indian prince, by the 
title of Rai Ratlin, was made temporary vifier; for tbecommiffons 
given by Dara were limited exprefsly to the time of the empe- 
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ror’s illnefs. The prince, in the mean time, ordered all the 
nobles into the hall of prefence. He explained to them, with 
unfeigned tears, the hopelefs condition of the emperor. He 
hinted the ambition of his brothers; and the dangers which 
would arife to the empire from a civil war. “ The emperor,” fairl 
he, “morefrom an idea ofjufticc, than from any fu peri oraffection 
to me, has appointed me his fucceffor in the throne; and I find, 
in my own mind, no inclination to relinquifh what Heaven and 
my father have thrown into my hands. Thofe, therefore, who will 
fhowthe earlieft zeal in my fupport,fhall command mygratitude. Be 
explicit and open, as I always am ; and refolve to continue faithful. 
Such of you as owe favours to my brothers, will not ferve me with 
zeal. Let them, therefore, in their prudence, retire to their houfes. 
I want not their pretended fupport; and I will not bear with tlieir 
intrigues in favour of others.” The wifhes of the prince were 
commands. The lords, who had eflates in Bengal, in Guzeraf, 
and in the Decan, the governments of Suja, Morad, and Aurimg- 
zebe, to avoid fufpicion, confined themfelves at home. 

On the eighteenth of October, the emperor being much reco¬ 
vered of his diforder, was placed by his fon in a barge, which was 
ordered gradually to fall down the Jumna to Agra. The army 
and court moved along the banks of the river, with flow marches, 
under the command of Dara; who, though he palled the moft of 
his time with his father, fpent the night always afhore. Several 
arrangements were made in the greater offices, during this pro- 
grefs. Chilulla was fent back to the government of Delhi; and 
Danifmund was turned out of his office of paymafter-general of 
the Imperial forces. Amin, the fon of Jumla, had found means 
to recommend himfelf to Dara; and, notwithHanding that prince’s 
averfion to his father, the fon was raifed to the vacant office of 
Danifmund. 
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The tour from Delhi was recommended to the emperor, for the A.J>. if'jv- 

, Hig, 1065, 

re-ertabiidiment of his healthy and he gradually recovered on the V i 1 ~ ~ _ _ $ 

way, Gn the ibth of November 1657, he arrived at a palace in the 
country near Agra, and he continued daily to mend, till the 7th of 
February 1658, on which day he entered Agra in perfect health. 

The populace, who had exhibited tlveir affedtion in~filent forrow 
during his illnefs, crowded round him with tumultuous joy. His 
heart was opened at the ihduts of If te; anti he ordered c< 
fiderablff fums to be dlRributed among the poorer lort. r thc firfl: 
thing lie did after his arrival in the Imperial palace, was to en¬ 
quire for jumla, the late vifier. He was, however, told that, 
during his illnefs, that lord had applied to him for leave to 
proceed to the Decan, and that the leave had been granted. He 
fent for Dara. The prince appeared before him; and was fe- 
vcrely reprimanded, for difmiffing fo able a. man from ah office 
which demanded abilities. <v But juiiila,” laid he, Cl mull lie dif- 
graced, firice -you will have it fo. Dara is to be my fucceflor in. 
the throne; and the authority of the heir of the empire niufi not 
be diininifbed, by the reflotation of men whom he has difmifled 
in his diipleafure.” 

Dara had bellowed great attention and care on his father dur- p av0l!r ,- 0f , 
ing his illnefs. He fat often, for whole nights, by his fide , and Dilia ’ 
watched the verymotion of his eye, to fupply him in ail his wants. 

"When the emperor was at the point of death, the prince dropt 
unfeigned tears; and he could not fupprefs his joy when the foil 
dawn of his father’s recovery appeared. But if Data’s filial piety 
was great, the emperor’s gratitude was not lefs. He exhibited 
to his fon unbounded teftimonies of his affeaion and regard,. 

He railed lura to the honours of fixty thoufand horfe ; and, in 
one day, gave him jewels to the value of one hundred thoufand. 
pounds, twelve hundred thoufantlnvfpccie, and an order upon cer¬ 
tain » 
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tain revenues to the amount of three millions more. Three hun¬ 
dred Arabian horfes, with rich furnitures, and a number of 
elephants were, at the fame time, bellowed on the prince by the 
lavifh hand of his father. “ He who prefers the life of an aged 
parent,” faid Shaw Jehan, “ to the throne of India, can never be 
fufficiently paid for his filial piety.” 


yvbo carries 
all before 
kirn at courts 


Though Dara laid down the name of authority at the recovery 
of his father, his influence was equal to actual power. Solinjan 
Shek6, his eldell fon, was appointed to the command of ten 
thoufand horfe, to fupprefs fome didurbances in the province 
of Allahabad; his fecond fon, Cipper Sheko, was railed to the 
government of Debar; and Bahadur was fent as the deputy of the 
prince, to manage the affairs of the province. The Rana, JelTwint 
Singh, who adhered to the interell of Dara, was railed to a higher 
degree of nobility. All means were ufed to attach the affections 
of the grandees to the heir-apparent. Jallier Chan, known long 
for his abilities, was placed in the high office of vifier; Mohabet 
was fent to the government of Cabul, on account of his hatred to 
Aurungzebe; and the Rana, who had been faved from deflmdtion 
at the interceffion of Dara, was gratified with the rich and exten- 
five province of Malava, 
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Caufe of the civil "ivar — Char after of the ’Emperor’s fins — Dam 
—Sttja — AurtingZi'bs — Morad — Suja takes the field — Defeated by 
So land n the fin of Dara—Mordd rebels in Guzeral— An rung zlbe 
at the Deean~Marches to Bramponr — Battle oj the 'Nirbidda — 
Preparations and obfiinacy of Dara~-Oppofis Aurutigzebe— To¬ 
tally defeated near Agra — Rcfieclims. 

S HAW Jehdn, after a reign of thirty years of profperity, found ff; 

himfelf fuddehly involved in trouble and misfortune., The <—-v- * 

... Caofe of iha- 

Harm had been long gathering : it was forefeen, but nothing civil wura, 
could prevent it from falling. The emperor, with abilities for 
bufmefs, was addicted to plcafure; and, tliough he was deathvc 
in the prefent moment, he was improvident of the future. His- 
a ffect ion for his Ions was the fburcc of the calamities which thook 
his empire. Pleafed with their promHIng parts when young, 
he fnrmfhed them with opportunities for exerting their talents 
in the cabinet, as well as in the field ; and when they became, 
by their own merit, objects of public attention, it was dangerous, 
if not impracticable, to reduce them into private flat ions. The 
unfettled fyftcm of fucceffion to the.crown, had routed their am¬ 
bition, and awakened their fears. They were to each other ob¬ 
jects of terror, as well as of envy. They ail looked forward 
with anxiety to the death of their father : and each faw in that 

gloom# 
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gloomy point, either a throne or a grave. Their hopes and fears 
increafed with their growing age.' They had provided them helves 
againft the important event of his deraife ; and when he was 
feized with what was deemed a mortal difeafe, they broke forth 
at once from that filent refpeft, which their reverence for the 
perfon and authority of a parent had hitherto impeded on their 
minds. 

The means of ambition, which their refpedtive ranks in the 
empire had placed in the hands of each of the fons of Shaw 
Jehan, were great; but their boldnefs to carry their fehemes into 
execution, was greater ftilh High-fpirited and intrepid, they 
wifhed for no objed which their natural courage durft not at¬ 
tempt to obtain : they were born for enterprize, and though be¬ 
yond meafure ambitious, they loved clanger more than power. 
Each was poflefled of armies and of treafures : and, being 
rivals in fame as well as in influence, they loft all affection for one ' 
another, in the more violent paflions of the mind. Dara, verted 
\ ith his claim of primogeniture, as well as with his father’s 
declaration in favour of his fuccertion, conftrucd the ambition of 
his brothers into rebellion. Suja, in poffeftion of Bengal, was 
cariied by bis piiile to the refolution of ieizing the whole em¬ 
pire . Autungzebe covered his ambition with motives of religion j 
and the vehement Morad arrogated all to himfelf by his courage. 
The figure which the brothers arc to make in the fucceeding 

feenes, fecins to demand a delineation of their refpeclive charac¬ 
ters. 

Dara, fhe el deft fon of Shaw Jehan, was polite in his conver- 
fation, affable, open and free. He was eafy of accefs, acute in 
obfervation, learned, witty and graceful in all his addons. He 
pryed not into the fecrets of others; and he had no fecret him¬ 
felf, 
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felf, but what he difdamed to lade. He came fairly upon man- 

kind ; he concealed nothing from them, and he expended that --^ 

faith which he freely gave. Active, lively, and full of fire, he 
was perfonally brave; and he forgot misfortune in the vehe¬ 
mence of his mind ; which, neglecting pad evils, looked forward 
to future good. Though elevated with fuccefs, he never was 
dejected by bad fortune; and though no believer in a particular 
providence, he met with all the incidents of life as if they had 
been immoveably determined by Fate. In his public character, 
he was fometimes morofe, frequently haughty, always oblhnatc, 
and full of pride. Self-fufEcient in his opinions, he fcarce could 
hear advice with patience ; and all he required of his friends was 
implicit obedience to his commands. But, with this appear¬ 
ance of ill-nature, he was in his difpofition humane and kind; 
for though he was often paffianate, his rage Was not deftruCtive; 
and it palled fuddenly away without leaving a trace of malice 
behind. In his private character Dara was, in every refpect, un¬ 
exceptionable. He was an indulgent parent, a faithful hufband, 
a dutiful fon. When he returned at night to his family, the 
darknefs which had covered his brow, throughout the day, was - 
difpelled; his countenance was lightened up with joy, and his 
whole converfation difplayed a peculiar ferenity and benevolence 
of difpofition. Though no enemy, from principle, to pleafure, 
he was naturally virtuous ; and he filled up his leifure time with 
fludy, inftead of thole enervating indulgences, which render the 
princes of the Eaft effeminate. 

Suja was humane in his difpofition, averfe to cruelty, an enemy c* Suja. 
to oppreffion. In the execution of juftxce, he had no refpcCt of 
perfons but when the natural tendernef's of his difpofition gate 
his mind a bias toward the unfortunate. 1 hough lionefl, like 
his brother Dara, lie was not fo open and fico, FIc nevei told a 
Vox.. III. F f falfckood ; 
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A '. D * falfehood ; but he did not always tell the whole of the truth. He 

itig* 4 

*—*——’ was more tranquil* more clofe and referved than Dara; and he 
was more fitted for the intrigues of party, and that management 
which is neceffary to direct the various paflions of men to one 
point. He was generous to his friends; he did not difdain to 
hear their advice, though he for the moil part followed his own 
judgment of things. He was fond of pomp and magnificence * 
and much addidred to the pleafures of the haram. Graceful and 
aftive in his own perfon, he loved in women that complete fyin- 
metry of limbs which rendered himfelf the favourite of the fex ; 
and he fpared no expcnce in filling his feraglio with ladies re¬ 
markable for their beauty and accomplifhments. In their focicty 
he fpent too much of his time; but the warmth of his conftitu- 
tion did not make him negledt the necefiary affairs of life. Dur¬ 
ing his long government’of Bengal, he won the affections of 
the people by the foftnefs of his manners, and his exadt and ri¬ 
gorous execution of juftice ; and the country flourished in com¬ 
merce and agriculture, under the protection which he invariably 
gave to indufiry. In battle he was brave ; nor was he deftitute 
of the talents necefiary for a general; and we much attribute 
his misfortunes in the field to the effeminacy of his troops, 
more than to his own want of conduct. 


ot Anrung- The character of Aurungzebe differed in every refpedt from 
thofe of his elder brothers. Deftitute of that graceful appear¬ 
ance of perfon which rendered them popular as foon as feen, he 
acquired by add re fa that influence over mankind, which nature 
had on them bellowed. In difpofition ferious and melancholy* 
he eftabliihed hn opinion of the folidity of his underftanding, 
even among thofe who had no opportunity of being acquainted 
with his great talents. Pliant and accommodating in his man¬ 
ner, he gained mankind by flattering their pride; and he wrapt 

up 
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up liis behaviour in fuch plaufibility, that they attributed his at¬ 
tention to their own merit, more than to his defigns. His com¬ 
mon conver/ation turned always on trifles. In affairs of moment 
he was referved, crafty, and full of diflimulation. Religion, the 
great engine of political impoftors, he profeffed in all its feverity. 
W ith it he deceived the weak, and awed into a kind of reverence 
for his perfon, the greatefl enemies of his power. Though not 
remarkable for humanity, he did not naturally delight in blood ; 
but ambition was his darling paffion, and before it vaniflied all 
the fofter feelings of the foul. Fear, which renders other tyrants 
cruel, had no place in his breaft ; but that provident caution, 
which wiflies to flmt up every accefs to danger, made him care- 
lefs about the lives of his rivals. He had a particular talent for 
kindling diffentions among thofe who oppofed his defigns; and 
his art and cunning were more deflru&ive to his enemies than his 
fword. 


Morad, the youngeft fon of Shaw Jehan, was by conflitution 
lively and full of fire. With too much levity for bufmefs, he 
gave up his time to mirth, aflion and amufement. He delighted 
in the chace; he was more fond of battle than of war. In rid¬ 
ing* in bending the bow, in throwing the lance, he met with 
few that could equal him in the armies which he commanded ; 
and he was more defirous of. carrying the palm in the manly ex- 
ercifes of the field, than in the intrigues of the cabinet. He 
defpifed all cabals : he gloried in keeping nothing fecret. He 
thought it beneath his dignity to command mankind by art; and 
he openly profefied, that he difdained to owe diflination to any 
thing but the Iword. “ To pofiefs a throne by the will of a pa¬ 
rent, to owe it to birth,” faid Morad, H is unworthy of a great 
prince; and had not my brother fupported his pretertfions to the 
crown by arms, I would difdain to wear it." In battle his foul 
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^'as a ftranger to fear; he was even an enthufiaft in liis love of 
danger, and Daughter was his favourite paitime. In peace he 
was mild, though proud, liberal, affable and humane. But his 
Very virtues were weaknefs ; and his fate furoifh.es a melancholy 
proof, that an open generofity of fpirit is never.a match for hy- 
pocrify and deceit. His lplendid qualities, however, rendered him 
popular in the army ; and Aurnngxebe, notwithffanding his i'upe- 
riority of parts, owed, at laff, his fuccefs over Morad, as much, at leaff, 
to accident as to his known talents. Such were the illuftrious com*, 
petitors for'the throne of their father. 

Suja, who had poffeffed the government of Bengal for many 
years, was the lirft who appeared in the field, upon receiving in¬ 
telligence of the dangerous rll-nefs of Shaw Jehan. He excelled 
his meafures by the violence of Dara. He was informed, that 
he had nothing to expert from his brother ffiould he poffefs the 
throne, but imprlfonment, or even death; and lie affirmed, that 
neceffity had rendered rebellion lawful. Hie reiburces which* 
Suja poffeffed, promiled fuccefs to his enterprife. He had accumula¬ 
ted treafure, and levied an army; and, though his agent at court 
tranfmitted to him accounts of his father's recovery, he affected 
not to credit the intelligence. When he pitched his tent in the 
field, he Tflucd out a manifeffo, which bore that Shaw Jehan was 
dead ; and that there were violent fufpicions" of Dara’s being 
acieflary to hi's death.. Though.he received letters from the hands 
of hie father, announcing his recovery, he alledged' that they were 
a forgery by Dara to amufe him, and to divert him from liis in¬ 
tentions of revenging the death of the emperor on the parricide. 
The enemies of Dara contributed by their letters to make Suja 
jerCft in his refolution* 
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Dara had the earlieft intelligence of the defigns of his brother ; 
and he made the neceflary preparations againft him. His fon 
Soli man, had marched with ten thoufand horfe, to quell fome 
difturbances in the province of Allahabad. Dara ordered a rein¬ 
forcement to fall down the Jumna, and to join Soliman. Raja Joy 
Singh and Debere Chan commanded the detachment, and they 
had pofitive inftrttftions, after joining the prince, to hop the pro- 
grefs ofSuja to the- capital with the fword. The emperor, how¬ 
ever, repented of orders procured from him by the violence of 
Dara. He was averfe to a civil war ; and he fent fecret direc¬ 
tions to joy Singh to endeaVour to induce Suja to return to 
his government of Bengal. Thefe directions were fcarce dif- 
patched to- the Raja, when advices arrived at court that the prince 
Morad, who commanded in the kingdom of Guzerat, was pro¬ 
claimed emperor by the army ; that the receiver-general of the 
Imperial revenues, in oppofing the ufurpation, had been flain in 
battle; and that Morad, having negociated a confulcrable loan 
with the bankers of AhmedaUd, had coined money in his own 
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Tire intelligence of this fecond rebellion haftened Suja in his Smafurpriis- 

h, , . . in hia 

meafures. He wifhed to be the firfl ot the competitors who camp, 
fhould arrive at the capital; and he therefore moved his camp 
to Benaris. When he was bufy iu con ft r lifting a bridge of 
boats for crofting the Ganges, Soliman appeared in fight on 
the oppofite Ihore with his army, A negociation was fet on 
foot with Suja by joy Singh ; and it was at laft agreed, that 
the prince ihould return to his government, and dilband his 
army. The aftive fpirit of Soliman did not reliih this precarious 
pacification. Joy Singh, without his participation, had fettled the 
term3 with Suja; and he did not think himfelf bound by a truce, 
in which he had no hand. He changed his ground, and moved a 
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few miles up the Ganges. The river by an extraordinary 
drought was remarkably low. Soliman, to the aftonifhmcnt of 
every body, difeovered a ford by which the cavalry could pafs. 
The circumflance was too favourable to the inclinations of the 
prince, not to be turned to immediate advantage. In the night 
he forded the river ; and, when day-light appeared, fell fuddcnly 
on Snja’s camp. 

Suja, who considered tlie Ganges as an infhperable barrier, per¬ 
mitted himfelf to be completely furprized. The Ihouts of the 
army, the clalliing of fwords (irft rotized him from deep. He 
flatted from his bed, l'cized his arms, ruflted forth, and mounted 
his hprfe. When he looked round him, he beheld nothing but 
confufion and terror, and daughter and flight. His. voice was 
not heard in the tumult ; and if heard, it was not obeyed. The. 
crowd around him was great; but his army was too much agi¬ 
tated by fear to be reduced to any form. As no man could truft 
to another, each endeavoured to provide for his own iafety by 
flight. The daughter of thole who flood, retarded the enemy in 
their purfuit of the fugitives. Suja, with fome of his officers, 
fought with courage ; but they were, driven into the river j and 
the prince with great difficulty made his cfcape in a canoe, and 
fell down the flream without flopping, tell he reached Mongeer. 
Soilman, after his vi&ory, marched into Bengal, and befieged Suja 
in the fort of Mongeer. But we muft turn our attention to ano¬ 
ther quarter of the empire. 

Aurungzebe, as has been already related, returned to 
Brarapour after having finiihed the war iu Tellingana. He did 
not continue long in that city. He took up his refidence in a 
town in the neighbourhood of. Dovvlatabad, which he had re¬ 
built, and called after his own uame.Aurungabad. Iu this place 

he 
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fie received the firft news of his father’s illnefs; but three A H £- 
months relapfed before he heard any further'intelligence from, —' 

court. Dara, who was refolved tp eftablifh himfclf firmly on the illnefs. 
throne in cafe of the tlemife of his father, had placed guards 
on all the ferries and highways; at the fame time iffuing orders 
to ail the officers of the cufloms, and the commanders of diftri&s, 
to flop all letters and travellers. Tliefe circumftances induced Au¬ 
rungzebe to believe that his father was dead ; and he began 
to levy forces for hts own fecurity. In the inidft of his pre¬ 
parations, letters were received from. Mo rad, who commanded in 
Guzeiat. That prince informed Aurungzebe that Data liad 
ufurped the throne, and was taking meafures for cutting off his 
brothers. He therefore propofed .that they fhould join in their 
own defence. Aurungzebe embraced Montd's propofal with joy. 

He knew his own fuperior abilities, which were more than a 
match for the open valour of Morad ; and he hoped, that if by 
his affi fiance he could defeat Dara, his own way to the throne 
would be paved.-, A negociation with Morad was opened, and the 
preparations for war continued. 


Jumla, who had been difunded from the office of vifier by Dara, Gains over 
arrived in the mean time from Agra in the Decan, Shaw Jclian 
having difapproved of that lord’s being turned out of his di- 
par tment, endeavoured to gratify him in feme other way ; and 
had, for that purpofe, given him the command of a conhdurable 
body of troops, to reduce fomc places which ft ill held out in the 
lately conquered provinces. Dara, who was jealous of Jumla’s 
known attachment to Aurungzebe, kept bis family in the capital as 
the hoftages of his faith. Jumla, pitching his camp iu the 
neighbourhood of Aurungabad, was informed of Aurungzebe & 
preparations for war. He fent him a meffage, informing him 
that the emperor was recovered, and had refumed the reins of go- 

■z vernment. 
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■^,P' 1 V’“ yerament. The prince, aflonillied at the coldnefs of Jumla, fent 

'--- 1 to demand a conference: but that lord, fearing the fpics of 

Dara who were difperled over the camp, reinfect to wait upon a 
mail, who was arming againfl: Ills fovereign. 

’spiU Aurungzebe penetrated into the caufe of this cautious con¬ 

duct He knew that he was attached to his intcreft; and that 
it was only the fear of Dara’s refentment again!): his famiiy, pre¬ 
vented him from joining with alacrity in his own views. He 
therefore had recourfe to art. Mahommed Mauzim, the fccond 
fon of Aurungzebe, was a great favourite with Jumla. That 
prince was Cent to vifit him with proper inftrudions from Ids fa¬ 
ther. Mauzim, who was then about feventeen years of age, pof- 
fdfed a part of Aurungzebe’s addrefs. He waited upon Jumla 
in his tent, without any previous notice, and was received with 
great kindnefs and diftindtion. When night was coming on, 
Jumla put the prince in mind of the time^ and Mauzim told 
him, that having waited upon him without either the permii- 
fion or knowledge of his father, he was afraid of returning 
without the cuftomary honour of being attended by the per- 
fon to whom he had paid the vifit. Jumla, who was afham- 
ed of being defedive in point of politenefs, agreed to accom¬ 
pany Mauzim home. When they came to the prince’s apart¬ 
ment, Jumla figniiied lus intention of returning; he was, 
however, perfuaded to enter. Mauzim retired, and his father ap¬ 
peared. He carneftly infilled, that Jumla with the army under his 
command, fhould join in his defigns upon the throne. That lord 
excufed himfelf, on account of his family, who were in the hands 
of Dara, It was at length ageeed, that the perfon of Jumla fhould 
he feized ; and an order ilined for cooflicating all his effects. 
This expedient fecured* him the refentment of both par¬ 
ties ; and a door of reconciliation was left open, whichever 
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fide fhould prevail. The troops, foon after the imprifonmcnt of A. 0. 
their general, joined the llandard of Aurmigzebc. <- . 


On the fixtecnth of February 1658, Aurungzebe marched from w««bej 
Aurangabad with twelve thoufand horfe ; leaving his fccond Ion lungabatf. 
Mauzira with a fufficieut force for the protection of the Decan, 
from whence he intended to derive his fupplics for the war. 

Nijabut Chan, defeended in a direft line from Timur, com¬ 
manded his vanguard, and took the rout of Brampour. He him- 
felf followed with the main body, and arrived on the firfl: of 
March at that place. He remained at Brampour near a month, 
for an aofwer to die difpatches which he had feat la Guzeratto hi ^ 
brother. His propofals to that prince were fo obvioufly hypo¬ 
critical, that only the open fpirit of Monid, who, being full 
of honefty himfelf, fufpefted no guile in others, could he for a 
moment deceived. He pro felled in his letters, that he "had al¬ 
ways been his affectionate friend ; that Dara, from his natural 
weaknefs, was incapable of holding the reins of government, be- 
fides that he was from principle indifferent about all religion; 
that Suja, with abilities little fuperior to Dara, was a heretic, 
and by confequence unworthy of the crown. •“ As for me," con¬ 
tinues Aurungzebe, “ I have long fince dedicated myl'elf to the 
fervice of God. I defire only for that lafety and tranquillity, 
which fnits the fervency of my devotion. But 1 will with my 
poor abilities aflift Moriul to take pofTeflion of a feepter, which 
the united wifhes of the people of H indoll an have already placed 
in his hand. Mot id may then think of his faithful Aurungzebe, 
and alfign him a quiet retreat, for palling the remainder of his 
life in the aufterities of religion.” 


Morad, who, with his fplendid qualities, was fdf-conccitcd and H;$ manape 
vain, aferibed Aururigzebe’s moderation to his own fuperior 
Vol. III. G g merit. 
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mprit. He wrote back to his brother, that he was ready to join 
him with all his forces 5 and, for that purpofe, was preparing to 
march from Ahraedahfid. On the twenty-fecond of March, Aw- 
ruugzebe having received the difpatches of Mould, left the city of 
B ram pour, and took the rout of Ugein, where the brothers had 
preconcerted to join their forces. Arriving on the banks of the 
Nirbidda, he was informed that the Maraja, Jeffwint Singh, had, 
on the part of Dara, taken pofleffion of Ugein, with feventy 
thoufand horfe. He was beyond meafure -aftonifhed, that the 
enemy had not fent a part of his army to guard the paflage of the 
river, which might have ftopt his progrefs. He, however, with 
his fmall force durff not crofs it; and he encamped on the oppo- 
fite banks in anxious expectation of the arrival of Morad. 

The Maraja, inftead of attacking Aurungzebe with a force 
that promifed a certain victory, when he had advanced within 
ten miles of the rebels, took pofieflion of a woody bill, on the 
top of which there was an extenfive plain. In this place he in¬ 
trenched his army ; and contented himfelf with detaching fly¬ 
ing fquadrons to awe the enemy from eroding the river. The 
conduft of the Maraja, who was perfonally brave, proceeded 
in a great meafure from his pride and arrogance, tie was 
heard to fay. That he waited for the junction of the brothers, 
that he might in one day triumph over two Imperial princes. 
Aurungzebe owed his fafety to this unaccountable folly. IJis 
fmall army, when be arrived on the banks of the Nirbidda, was 
fo much fatigued with the march, and fpent with the exceffive 
heat of the weather, that he might be routed by an inconfi- 
derable force. 

A few days after Aurungzebe’s arrival at the Nirbidda, the van 

of Morad's army entered his camp. When they were firfl: feen, 
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on a rifing ground near the army of Aurungzebe, the enemy ftrucfc D. ifictt. 

. his tents, and advanced toward the banks of the river. Aurung- *—- * 

zebe di (patched a me (Tenger to ha den Mo rad, who was dill about 
fifteen miles diftant. He himfelf, in the mean time, refolved to 
take the prefent opportunity to pafs the river, which by the late 
extreme drought had become fordable. He placed, therefore, his 
artillei*y, which was worked by fome Frenchmen in his fervice, 
on a rifing ground, and entered the river in columns, under his 
own fire. The Maraja, trufting to the height of the banks and 
his advanced-guard, who were already engaged with the enemy, 
contented himfelf with drawing up his army in order of battle at 
■a didance. Aurungzebe, having forced the paffage of the river, 
encamped on its bank; and the next day he was joined by Mo- 
rad, who had left his army on their march. The brothers, after 
a long conference, refolved to attack the enemy by the dawn of 
the morning; whilil orders were fent to the forces of Morad, 
who were not yet arrived, to hold themfclves in readinefs for ac¬ 
tion. - 


The Maraja, by his fcouts, being apprifed-of the motions of the April«, dt> 
rcbels, was ready to receive them. He drew up, before day-light, M ‘ l 

his army in order of battle, to be ready to accommodate his difpo- 
fitions afterwards to the appearance of the enemy’s line. He at- 1 
cordingly began the action with the Mogul cavalry, but thefe were 
foon repulfed by the veteran troops of Aurungzt'be. The Maraja, 
who forefaw the difeomfiture of the Moguls, fhewed behind them 
the front of thirty thoufand of his native troops the Rajaputs, in 
whom he chiefly confided. Aurungzebe, upon feeing this formi¬ 
dable body, drew back from the pyrfuit, and reflored his line. 

The Maraja advanced with impetuofity, and the prince met him 
half way. The fliock was extremely violent; and the rebels were 
the point of giving way, when Morad, with his troops, jufl 

G g 2 arrived 
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\-v-— j tory was fnatched from the hands of the Rajaputs : their prince 

difdained to fly. The wings were broken and ruined; but the 
center, animated by the prefence of their prince, flood its ground. 
Slaughter and danger incrcafed every moment. Morad was irre- 
fiflible on the right flank; and Aurungzebc, who had been on the 
point of retreating, advanced again to the charge. The Rajaputs 
behaved with their ufual bravery ; but they were fur rounded on all 
fides. The action became mixed and undiflinguiflied, Friends 
were mi flake n for foes, and foes for friends. Uncertainty would 
have fufpended the fword, but fear made it fall every where. 
About the fetting of the fun, the field, covered with ten thoufand 
dead bodies on-the fide of the enemy, was left to Aurungzcbe and 
Morad. The Maraja, after the battle was over, drove his chariot, 
by way of bravado, quite round the army of the vi&ors; and 
when it was propofed to Aurungzebe that a party fhould be de- 

I 

tached in puriuit of that prince, (e No,” he replied, “ let the 
wounded boar have time to fly.’* 


Mafeuline 
behaviour of 
tli c Maraja's 
wife. 


The bad fuccefs of the Maraja proceeded not more from his own 
folly, than from the add refs of Aurungzebe. That prince had his 
emiflaries in the Imperial camp, who mfmuatcd to the rigid Ma- 
hommedans, that fhould the Maraja prevail, their religion would 
be at an end in India. The Moguls accordingly made but a 
faint refirtance ; and the whole weight of the atftion fell upon the 
Rajaputs. The Maraja, after his defeat, was afhamed to appear at 
court. Fie retreated to his own country; but his wife, a woman 
of a mafculme fpirit, difdained to receive a hufoand not covered 
with victory. She fliut the gates of her cafllc a gain ft him. FTc 
in vain remonftnitcd, that, though unfitccefsful, he had fought 
with the bravery of his anceflors, as appeared from the number of 
the flain. K The flam, 5 ' Paid flie, “ have left JefTwmt‘without an 
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excufe. To be defeated is no new thing among the Ma rajas, but 
to furvivc a defeat is new. Defeended from their blood, adopted 
by marriage into their houfe, they left their glory in the hands of 
Jeffwint, and he has tarnifhed it with flight. To be the rneflenger 
of the min of Ills armies, to- JTiow the world that he fears death 
more than difgra.ee, is now become the employment of my huf- 
band. But I have no huiLand. It is an importer that knocks at 
our gates. jeflwint is no more. The blood of kings could not 
lurvive his lots of fame. Prepare the funeral pile! I will 
join in death my departed lord,” To fueh a pitch of enthu- 
fiafm had this woman carried her ideas of valour. She hevfclf 
was the daughter of the late Earn, and Jeflwint was of the 
lame family. He, however, prevailed upon her to open the gate 
of the cafilc, by promiftng that he would levy a new army, and. 
recover from Aurungzebe the glory which lie had Loft to that 
prince. 

The princes, after their victory over the Maraja, entered Ugtnn 
in triumph. Morad, who loved battle as a paftime, was unwill¬ 
ing to flop in that city ; but Aurungzebe convinced, him that it 
was necchary to refresh the troops for a few days, after the fa¬ 
tigues of along march, and the toils of an obftsuate aft km. He 
at the fame tiine infujrocd him, that time fliould be given to their 
victory to work upon tire fears of the enemy. “ Bcfides,” faid 
Aurung/.£be,.k'there arc thirty thoufand men in the army of 
P)ara, whom 1 intend, to .’gain over to my inter eft before, wc (hall 
again engage.” The, true eaufe of this delay was a. want of in¬ 
formation of the real. Hate of the court of Agra. If Dara was the 
jbvercign, Aurungzebe had no doubt of carrying all before him, 
on,account of .the-unpopularity of that prince among the nobility; 
but if the reins of- government, had reverted into the hands of 
Shaw jehao; who was, in a manner, adored both by the army and 
, s the 
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the people, he was fure that even his own troops would defert him 
in a day of battle. He had fent privately exprefies to his friends 
at Agra, and he waited for their return. 

The news of the battle near the Nirbidda arrived, in the mean 
time, at court. Dara was enraged at the Moguls, from whofe 
cowardice or perfidy the rebels derived their ftrccefs. The empe¬ 
ror himfelf was perplexed beyond meafure. He was fenfible of 
the determined refolution of his rebel fons ; he dreaded the 
violence of Dara. He faw nothing but misfortune before him, 
and fome dreadful calamity hanging over himfelf and his family. 
The eager preparations of Dara for another battle, alarmed 
him as much as the approach of the rebels. A victory would 
make Dara mafler of the empire : a defeat would throw himfelf 
into the hands of thofe whom he oppofed. His mind flew 
from one refolution to another, and he could fix on none. The 
profpeft: was gloomy before him; and feeing no point on which 
he could reft his hopes, he left all to chance. 

Dara, with the natural activity and vehemence of his temper, 
prepared, with redoubled vigour, for the field. He palled like a 
flame through the capital, and kindled thoufands into an eagernefs 
equal to his own. When the firft news of the defeat of the Maraja 
came to court, Dara fent an exprefs to his fon Soliman, who be- 
fieged Suja in Mongeer. He defired him to make the bell: terms 
which the urgency of the times would admit with Suja, and to 
return to Agra by forced marches. A negoclation was opened ac¬ 
cordingly with the befieged prince. His neceftities made him. 
liften, with eagernefs, to a treaty. Soliman, in the name of the 
emperor, reinitiated him in the government of Bengal, after hav¬ 
ing exacted from him a folemn promife of taking no farther part 
jn the war. He himfelf marched, night and day, to reinforce his 
. 5 father; 
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father* and had he arrived in time, Aurungzebe might have given 

his hopes to the wind. Solimin was then in the twenty-fixth '-*■- 

year of his age; graceful in his perfon, and vigorous m his mind. 

Nature ftemed to have formed hitn for war. He was brave in 
aftiou, J’edate, and poffeflmg himfelf in the greateft dangers. He 
was generous in his difpofition, liberal in his fontiments, pleating 
to liis friends, humane to his enemies. He pbfiHfed the lire and 
warmth, of Dara without his vvcaknefTcs; the prudence of Aurung- 
zebe without his meannefs and deceit. . 

The Imperial army, in the mean time, marched out of Agra wtomardw* 
under the conduct of Data. The emperor became more and more run^eand 
perplexed, as matters approached to a dccifion. He knew that 
the nobles loved not Rara: he knew that the bed troops were 
abfont with Soliman. One expedient only remained, and that, if 
followed, would have infored fucceis. He. ordered the Impe¬ 
rial tent to be pitched without the walls; declaring, that he 
would take the field in perfon again ft the rebels. His friends faw 
an end to his troubles in this refolution. His own army to a man 
would die in defence of his power; and even the troops of Au¬ 
rungzebe and Morad had openly declared, that they would not draw 
their fwords a gain, ft Shaw Jehan. The infatuation of Rara pre¬ 
vented hir father’s defigns. He had recourfe to ictreaty, and 
when that failed, to commands. The emperor, whofe in tellers 
had been in ferae meafure impaired by his ittnefs, was, at firif, 
fhocked at the obftinacy of Rara. That prince, whofe filial piety 
was even greater than his ambition, waited upon Ids father. He 
threw him ft If at his feet, and earneftly requefted that he would not 
endanger his health by taking the field; as, upon his life, the 
profperity of the empire depended, in days of £b much trouble. . 


The 
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The emperor, having yielded to the intreaties of Dara, conjured 
him, though bent on war, to avoid 'coming to adfion till the arri¬ 
val of his fon. The malignity of his fate prevailed alfo over this 
advice. He faid not a word to his father; but his countenance 
exprefted chagrin and difeontent. “ Then go, my fon,” faid 
Shaw Jehan, “ but return not without victory to me. Misfor¬ 
tune feems to darken the latter days of your father; add not to 
his grief by prefen ting yourfelf before him in your diftrefs, left 
he may be induced to lay, That prudence, as well as fortune, 
were wanting to Dara.” The prince had fcarce parted with his 
father, when news arrived of the march of the rebels from 
the city of Ugein. Dara placed himfelf immediately at the head 
of the army, which confifted of one hundred thoufand horfe, with 
a thoufand pieces of cannon. He advanced haftily to the banks 
of the river Chunbul, which is twenty miles from Agra. A ridge 
of mountains, which extend thcmfelves to Guzcrat, advance into 
the plain country, along the Chunbul, to within twenty-five miles 
of the river Jumna ; and this pafs Dara occupied with ftrong lines, 
ftrengthened by redoubts, which were mounted with artillery. 

Dara had not long remained behind his lines, when the princes, 
on the firft of June, appeared on the oppofite bank of the Chun¬ 
bul, and pitched their camp within fight of the Imperial army. 
Aurungzebe reconnoitred the fituation of the enemy, but he was 
not to be forced. His army confifted not of forty thoufand men; 
and they were fatigued with the heat of the weather and the length 
of their march. But there was no time to be loft. Soliman, co¬ 
vered with laurels, was approaching faft with the flower of the 
Imperial army, to fupport his father's caufe. No hopes prefented 
thcmfelves to Aurungzebe; and he became, of a hidden, fullcn, 
melancholy, and perplexed. To retreat was ruin : to advance de- 
ftru&ion. He was loft in fufpence. Morad, with his ufual love 
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of arduous undertakings, was for forcing the lines; but a letter 
from Shaifta, the fon of Afiph Jah, and who was third in com¬ 
mand in the Imperial army, broke off that meafurc, by prefenting 
a. better to the brothers. This treacherous lord informed Au- 
rungzebe, that to attempt the lines would be folly, and that the 
only means left him was to leave his camp Handing to amufe 
Dara, and to march through the hills by a bye-road, which 
two chiefs, who were dlredcd to attend him in the evening, 
would point out. The princes elofed with the propofol. The 
guides joined them in the evening, and they decamped with the 
greateft filence, leaving their tents, baggage, and artillery under a 
ftrong guard, who were to amufe the enemy. The army moved 
about thirty miles that night; and the next day they were- di fob* 
vered by the fcouts of Dara, in full march toward Agra. 

Dara decamped from his lines with precipitation, leaving the 
greater part of his cannon behind him. By a forced march he 
pufhed between the enemy and the capital; and on the fourth of 
June he prefented himfelf before the rebels. On the morning of the 
fifth, the prince ordered the army to be formed in order of battle. 
Ruflum Chan, an experienced general from Tartary, marlhalicd 
the field. The artillery was placed in the front, joined together 
with chains to prevent the paffage of the cavalry of the enemy. 
Behind the artillery ftood a number of camels, mounted with fmall 
fwivels, which the riders of each camel, without lighting, could- 
charge and difeharge with eafe. In the reaf were drawn up the 
rnufquetecrs in three lines; and the two wings were formed of 
the cavalry, armed with bows and arrows together with fobres. 
One third of the cavalry formed the referve behind the lines. 
Dara placed himfelf in the center, mounted on a lofty elephant, 
from which he could command a view of the field. The treache¬ 
rous Shaifta took the command of the right wing; and that of the 
Vol. III. H b left 
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left was defined by Dara for Rufilim, That officer, who was ac— 
knowleged the tnoft experienced commander in Hirtdoftan, was. 
actually at the head of the army. He bote the commitfion of cap¬ 
tain-general, and all orders were iffiied by him. He re prefen ted 
to Data, before the action commenced, that he intended to place 
liimfelf at the head of the referve in the rear, where he might di- 
refl the movements of the field, andifTue out his. orders as the cir- 
cum fiances of affairs might require* ** My pofl,” laid Data, “ is* 
in the from of battle; and I expert that all my friends II-all par¬ 
take of my danger, if they willi to fhare the glory which I hope 
to obtain. ’ The generous and intrepid fpirit of Rufium was of¬ 
fended at this reflection. He aniwered. with a ftern countenance 
and a determined tone of voice, a The front of battle has been 
always my poll, though I never contended for an empire; and if 
I wifiied to change it to-day, it was from an anxiety for the for¬ 
tune of Dara.” The prince was ftruck with the impropriety of 
his own conduct-. He endeavoured to perfuade Ruftiim to remain 
at the head of thcreferve, but he went beyond hearing, and 
placed biiiifelf in the front of the left wing. 

Aurungz^be, on the other hand, having marChalled his army in¬ 
to order of battle, requefted of Morad to take the command of the 
center. He committed the left wing to his ion Mahommed, and 
he placed himfelf on the right. Morad was aftonifhed, and pleafed 
at the cafe with which Aurungzebe affigned to him the port of ho¬ 
nour. Bnt the crafty prince had two reafons for. his conduit. 

Morad was. haughty, he had afiumed the Imperial titles,, and 
though, out of a pretended complaifance to his father, he had laid. 

.hei!* ( own, he looked forward with undeviating ardour to the 
throne. It was not the bufinefs cf Aurungzebe to offend him at. 
ibis critical juncture. But liis other realba was equally prudent. 

■duUum commanded the left wing of the enemy; and he was the 

meft 




jnoft renowned general of the times. He had palled many years A- D. 
in the fervice of the Tartars and Perfians, being bred up to the 
the field from his youth, in which he had always eminently dif* 
tmgufthed himlelf* He had been prelent m one hundred general 
•adions; he was habituated to danger, and perfeft matter of his 
1 own mind in the moft defperate fixations. Aurtmgzebc there¬ 
fore could not truft the experience of Ruftum, againft the con- 
dud of any but his own. 


Both lines began now to move from wing to wing; and the ar- The battle 
tillery opened on both Tides. Ruftum advanced, on the left, with beEms ’ 
a hafty pace, directing the march of his troops by the motion of 
his fword. Aurungz^be ordered a part of his artillery to point 
toward Ruftum; and that general received a cannon-ball in hi3 
breaft, when he had advanced within five yards of the enemy. 

The whole wing ftopt at the fall of Ruftum : but Sittcrfal, one of 
the chiefs of the Rajaputs, at the head of five thoufand horfe, fell 
in, fword in hand, with Aurungzebe. Shaw Mahommed, who 
commanded under the prince, oppofed the Rajaputs with great 
bravery. A ftiarp confiid enfued; and the Rajaputs began to file 
off, when their leader engaged perfonally with Shaw Mahom- 
med. The Rajaputs ftrove to cover their chief, but in vainj he 
was cut down by the fabre of Mahommed. The whole wing fell 
into diforder, but did not fly \ and a promifeuous Daughter cover¬ 
ed the field with dead. 


Bara, mounted on his elephant, in the mean time advanced with n > t 

> B *13. 5 Ij TJtV c* 

the center. He was obferved by his army to look over all the line, 
and they gathered courage from his intrepid demeanor. A part of 
the enemy’s artillery was oppofed to die very' point where Bar a 
advanced. A heavy fire was kept up, and his fquadron fell into 
a kind of diforder ; but when he waved his hand for them to ad- 
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hJ', 05^' vance ’ thexjefumed their ranks, and followed him with ardour. 

v -- Before he could come to blows with the enemy, a fecond volley 

occationed a fecond dBorder. I Jc however hood up on his .ele¬ 
phant, and; without any change in his countenance, called out 
wuh a loud voice to advance with fpeed. He himfelf, in the mean 
time, fell in with the hr ft line of Morad. He rallied through with 
lih elephant, and opened a way for his horfe, who, p r effing mto 
the heart of the enemy, commenced a great daughter. 


The whole center under Morad was broken, and the prince 
himfelf was covered with wounds. He endeavoured to lead his 
troops again to the charge; but they were deaf to his commands: 
He ordered his elephant to be driven among the thickeft of the 
enemy ; being determined to fall with his fortune, or, by a brave 
example, to rc-animate his flying troops with hopes of recovering 
the day. His bolchiefs was attended with fuceefs. His fquadron 
feeing the enemy fur rounding their prince, were a Tamed of their 
terror, and poured' around him. Arab Dafs, an Indian chief, 
thrice ftrove to reach Morad with his fword; but he did not fucceed, 
on account of the heightof the elephant. He, however, cut the pil¬ 
lars which fnpported the roof of the Amari or eaftle, which falling 
upon the'prince, incumbered him infucha manner, that he could 
not defend himfelf. He however difengaged himfelf, and dealt 
death with his arrows on every fide. In the mean time Mahcm- 
med, the Ion of Aurungzebe, was fent by his- father’s orders from 
the left to the affifiance of Morad. He came up when the prince 
was in the greatefl danger. Frefh fpirlt was given to the troops 
of Morad, aud Darn received.a check. 


S’ an t T ^ e baUJe now-raged with redoubled fury. The elephant of 
Morad, rendered outrageous by wounds, rallied forward through 
the columns of the enemy. Makommed, afliamed of being Iefr 

behind,, 
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behind, followed him With great ardour. Dara did not retreat. 
He gave his orders with apparent compofure. But a cannon-ball 
having taken off the head of his fofter-brother, who fat with him 
on the elephant, he was almoft blinded with the blood. A rocket, 
at the fame time, palling by his ear, finged his turban; a fecond 
followed, and having Buck in the front of the Amari, burft, and 
broke it all to pieces. His colour was feen then to change. The 
lord who drove the elephant obferved an alteration in the prince; 
and, whether through perfonal fear, or for the fafety of his maf- 
ter, is uncertain, retreated a few paces. Dara reprimanded him 
with feverity; but themifehief was already done. His fquadrons 
faw the retreat of the prince ; and their fpirit flagged. He how¬ 
ever ordered the driver to turn his elephant toward the enemy, 
but that lord reprefented to- him, that now, being marked out by 
the rebels, it were better for him to mount his horfe, and purfue 
the fugitives, for that now very few remained on the field. He 
alighted; but there was no horfe to be found. He fought for 
feme time on foot. At length he mounted a horfe whofe rider 
had been killed. 

Almofl the whole of both armies had now left the field. Not a tliou- 
fand men remained with Dara, and fcarce one hundred horfe with 
Aunmgzebe and Morad. The latter however fought with increafing 
ardour. His young fon, of about eight years of age, fat with him 
upon the elephant. Him he covered with his fhield, and dealt his 
arrows around on the enemy. Aurungzebe, having in vain en¬ 
deavoured to rally his flying fquadrons, advanced with fifty horfe- 
men to the aflifiance of Morad, hoping more for an honourable 
death than for a viaory. It was at the very infant that he came 
to blows with the Imperialifts, that the unfortunate Dara difmount- 
ed from his elephant. The fquadrons who had fill adhered to 
that prince, feeing the elephant retreating with the Imperial fland- 
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ard, thought that Dara had been killed. The caufe for which they 
fought, in their opinion, no longer cxifled. They betook them- 
felves to flight; and when Dara had mounted his horfe, he found 
the field bare of all his troops. He fled with precipitation, and 
the rebel princes found them felves at the head of only two hun¬ 
dred horfemCD, in polleflioa of an unexpected victory. 


This battle, in which many thoufauds %vere flam on ‘both Tides, 
was loft to Dara by an accident; though that prince was guilty of 
previous follies, which made men forbode no good to his arms. 
Had he fat on his elephant a few minutes longer, the princes his 
brothers would have been involved in thofc irretrievable misfor¬ 
tunes which now furrounded him. Ilut his evil ftars prevailed* 
He who never received countfel before, was ruined by hearkening 
to advice; and Aurungzebe, who had placed his hopes on art and 
intrigue, owed, at hft, his fuccefs to his valour. Dara, like a def- 
perate gambler, threw all upon throw; and when Fortune fa¬ 
voured him in that, he turned the dye for his foes. Had he 
permitted Shaw Jchan to have taken the field, his brothers would 
fearce have dared to negociate for their Jives; had he waited 
for his gallant fbn, it would not have been a conteft but a flight. 
But ambition had dazzled the eyes of Dara, and he could not 
fee things in their proper light. Had the emperor appeared at 
the head of his forces, his power would he at an end. Had So- 
limaa arrived frefh from theconaueft of Suja, the glory of victory 
would have reifed upon that prince. Dara, unfortunately for 
himfelr, was, from his love of power, afraid of his father ; and, 
from the defire of fame, envious of the renown of his ion, 
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CHAP. 


VI. 


RefleXions—Dara appears before his father—His flight to Delhi — 
The army deferts So liman ShekS—Shaifla Chan condemned to 
death — Refcued—The confederate princes appear before Agra —• 
Aurungzibe writes to his father—Conference between him and the 
princefs Jehandra—His artful conduX—By aftratagem feizes the 
citadel and the emperor—Deceives Mordd—Marches with him 
in purfuit of Dara—Seizes and imprifons Mordd—Purfues Dara 
•—Mounts the throne at Delhi—Reflexions on his conduSl—The 
news of his accejjion brought to Shaw Jehdn-—Char abler of that 
prince. 


r | 'HE decifive battle, which quafhed forever the hopes of AD l6 8 


1 Dara, and gave the crown of Hindoflan to Aurungzebe, 
was fought within fixteen miles of Agra. The victor, aflonifhed Reflefiione.j 
at a piece of good fortune which he did not expert, purfued not 
his enemies beyond the field. The fugitives on both fides had 
rallied, in the rear of the finall parties who continued the adlion, 
and prefented a Ihew of firmnefs, without any inclination of 
renewing the combat. To an unconcerned fpe&ator it would 
have been difficult to determine which party had prevailed. The 
flight on each fide was equal; and the field was left, by both 
armies, to the dead. But Dara was conquered in his own mind ; 
he patted, fuddenly through the half-formed lines of his rallied 
army, and men, who wanted but an exeufe for flight, relinquifhed 
their ground with precipitation. Aurungzebe was firft convinced 
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* v ' fear is uncertain, he forbore to advance towards Agra. He gave 
time to his troops to recover from their terror; as well as room 
to Ins enemies to increafu their panic: befides, the affairs of his 
rival were not defperate. Should the emperor take the field in 
perfon, the rebel princes, notwithftandiqg the advantages which 
they had obtained, would have vanifhed from his prefence. But 
his diftemper had not left Shaw Jehan, and he was incumbered 
with the indolence of age. 

Tiara, appears The emperor had fat all day, in .anxious expectation, in the 

before his _ * . 

fuhtr, tower Over that gate of the citadel which looked toward the field 
of battle. Parties of fugitives had often alarmed his fears; but 
the expreflea from Darn, during the time of a&ion, had as often 
reflored his hopes. The prince at length came to the foot of the 
wall, with marks of his own defeat. To mention the refute 
of the battle was fuperfluous; his appearance betrayed mis- 
fortune. “ The rebels, I perceive, have prevailed,” fa id Shaw 
Jehltn with a figh; “ but Dara Shekfi mttft have had fome other 
caufe than fear for his flight.”—“ Yes/' replied rhe prirfee, 
** there is a caufe. The traitor Shaifla Chan! I have loft the 
empire, but let him not cfcape unpuniflied.’' The emperor bent 
his eyes to the ground, and for fome time uttered not one word* 
at length fuddenly flarting up, he Paid, “ What means Dara to 
do ?”—“ To defend thefe walls,” replied the prince. “ You de¬ 
ceive yourfeif,” laid Shaw Jclifm; “ walls are no defence to thole 
who have failed in the field.” Having expreffed 1 hfinfelfm 
thefe words, he ordered the byeflanders to remove. He then 
advifed Dara to fet out immediately for Delhi. He fold him, That 
the governor of that city fhould have orders to fiipply him with all 
the public money in his poffetfron; and that an exprefs fliould be 
immediately difpatched to his fon Soliinan, to march along’the 

northern 






northern banks of the Ganges, and to join him in the province of 
Doib, which lies between that river and the Jumna. 


Dara, approving of this advice, retired to his own palace, and Flic* 
made preparations for his immediate flight. He loaded all his 
elephants and chariots with his women and flaves ; and for want 
of beads of burden, he imprudently left his treafure behind. 
About midnight, the unfortunate prince ifiued out of Agra, 
mounted on horfeback, accompanied by a few menial fervants. 

One Of the pikemen who attended him, had the infolence to ride 
clofe by his iide, and to murmur in his ears concerning the lofa 
which he bin felf fuftained by fuch an abrupt departure. Dara 
was enraged at. this fudden mark of his own fallen condition. 

*tSlave!” faid he, “ murmur not at your fate. Behold me, who 
hut yefterday commanded armies, reduced thus low, and forget 
your own trivial misfortunes. Behold me, who am called great 
as Darius,” alluding to his own name, <( obliged to fly by 
night, and be filcnt concerning your fate.” The pikeman was 
ft ruck by the reproof. He fhrunk back, and the other fervants 
wept. One of them was fo much enraged that he prepared ta 
chaftife the Have; but Dara interpofing faid, “ Forbear ! the 
friends of the unfortunate have a right to complain in their pre- 
fence/' 


Dara proceeded through night, and deceived his misfortunes to Delhi, 
by repeating fome of the elegies of Hafiz, a famous poet of Shi¬ 
raz. When he had rode two miles from Agra, he heard the nolle 
of horfemcn approaching from behind. He flood and drew his 
fword j but they were two private foldiers, who, having perceived 
the prince palling through the gate of the city, took; a refolution 
/to join him. They told their buftnefs; and Dara was prevented 
from thanking them by his tears. He had not advanced many 
Von. III. I i miles, 
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miles, when an officer, with forty troopers joined him; and by 
the dawn of the morning* feveral men of diftinClion came up 
with him, with three hundred horfe. With this retinue he con¬ 
tinued his rout to Delhi; and arrived in that city on the third day' 
after his departure from Agra. 

The emperor, anxious about Dara, fent to his palace foon after 
his departure. He underflood that, in the confufion, he had 
neglected to carry along with him his treafure. He immediately 
ordered fifty-feven mules M be loaded with gold coin, and to be 
fent to his fon under the protection of a detachment of the 
guards- But a tribe of Hindoos, who have ftnee made a figure 
under the name of Jates, having intelligence of this treafure, de¬ 
feated the party, and feized the money. This was a dreadful 
blow to Dara. Thirty lacks of the public money were only 
found in the poffeffion of the governor of Delhi; and the mer¬ 
chants and bankers would fubfcrlbe to no loan, in the prefen t 
untoward pollute of the prince’s affairs. The threats of military 
execution at laft enabled him to raife confiderable fums, for which 
he gave orders on the Imperial treafury. Soldiers flocked round 
his flandard; and he had, in a few days, the appearance of ah 
army. 

Aurungzebe, who Bill remained encamped near the field of 
battle, was informed of every t ran faction .in Agra by his fpies. 
The greateft lords, who looked upon him as the heir if not the 
actual poffeflbr of the empire, endeavoured to gain his favour by 
giving him intelligence. He found that all the hopes of Dara 
depended upon the army under the command of his fon; and 

he refolved to gain it over to his own views. He fent letters to 

- . # 

the Kaja Joy Singh, he wrote to Debere Chan, who were next 
in command to Soli man Sheko. He exaggerated, if poifible, the 
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hope!els condition of Dara ; he informed them, that the army of 
that prince had joined lus ftandard, that he himfelf had lied un¬ 
attended to Delhi, that he could not efcape, as orders had been 
diftributed through all the provinces to feize him, as a public 
enemy. “ Shaw Jehan,’' continued Aurungzebej “ is rendered 
unlit for government by age and infirmities. Your hopes, and 
even your fafety mull depend upon me; and ae you value both, 
feize Solimaa, and fend him to my camp.” 

Joy Singh, who received the firfl letters from Aurung/.cbe, was 
perplexed. His fears flood againfl his adherence to SoLiman ; his 
honour rendered him averfe to fide with Aurungzebe. He went 
to the tent of Debcre; and that lord placed the letters which 
he alfc had received, in his hands. To feize the prince was a 
meafure of peril, from his known valour; to attempt to fcducc 
the army, whilft he remained at its bead, dangerous. They fol¬ 
lowed the middle courfc as the fafeft. Wlien the news pf the 
defeat of Dara arrived at tlxe camp, about a day’s march 
beyond Allahabad, the prince called a council of war. He 
proposed to march flraight to Delhi; they diflented, and plainly 
told him, that they would not Air from the camp till more certain 
advices arrived. The prince, anxious to join hin father, was 
diftreffed beyond meafure. He -endeavoured to perfuadc them; 
but their meafures had been taken. He applied to the array; 
they too were traitors, and difobeyed. Inftead of being able to 
affift Dara, he became afraid of his own fafety. lie refclved to 
leave a camp where he had no authority. He, however, al¬ 
tered his opinion and remained; but the principal officers, with 
their retinues, left the camp. 

V“ ■ 1 ” , ♦ 

Shaifta Chan, Who had commanded the fight wing of Dara’s 
army in the late battle, betrayed his truft, and retreated without 
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coming to blows with the rebels. He returned to Agra; and a 
meflage was fent him by the emperor, commanding him to appear 
in the prefenee. His friends advifed him not to obey; but his 
confidence was equal to his want of faith. He trlifted in his own 
power; he was encouraged by the vicinity of the victorious 
princes. He went, and flood undaunted in the prefence. The 
emperor, offended before at his treachery, was enraged at his 
impudence. “ You villain,” faid he, “ you fon of a villain, how 
could you prefume to betray my fon and me ?” Shaifta took fire 
at the reproach. “ The name,” he replied, “ I confefs, is not 
unfuitable to Afiph Jah ; he inverted Shaw Jehan with power, 
by delivering the heir of the crown into his hands.” The em¬ 
peror ftarted from his throne, and drew his fword. He looked 
furioufly around on the nobles, and cried, “ Will none of you feize 
the traitor?” All werefilcnt; the emperor repeated the fame 
words. Fowled Ghan ftept forth, threw Shaifta to the ground, 
and binding his hands behind him, afked the further-plea fur e of 
Shaw Jehan. “ Throw him headlong,” faid he, “ from the Im¬ 
perial baftion.” When they were dragging him to execution, 
Shaifta cried out to the emperor, M Shall you, who are the vice¬ 
gerent of God, break his laws, by fhedding blood on the feventh 
day of the holy month of Ramzan ?” Shaw Jehan hung down 
his head for a moment; and then ordered him to be kept bound 
till the next day. 


R«fc«cd. The friends of Shaifta were, in the mean time, apprifed of his 

danger. They gathered from all quarters, and collected near ten 
thoufandmen, who came to the gate of the citadel, and perempto¬ 
rily demanded him from the emperor. Shaw Jehan continued 
obftinate during the night. In the morning, the force of the 
rebels had increafed ; and he perceived that they were refolved to 
tome to extremities. He fent for the prifoner; and obliged him 

to 
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to write an order for them to difperfe. They faw through this 
piece of policy. They refufed to obey the commands of a man 
fuhject to another’s power. Scaling ladders were actually applied 
to the walls; and the emperor was obliged to comply with the 
demands of the infurgentt, and to reftorc Shaifta to his freedom. 


A. D. 1658, 

Kg, 1568* 



On the ninth of June, the confederate princes appeared with 
their army before the capital. The city was .in no condition to Agra, 
fuitain a fiege; and the gates were left open. Aurungzebe, de¬ 
clining to enter Agra, pitched his tent in a garden without the 
walls. His fchemes were not yet ripe for execution , anj he 
ailumed an appearance of moderation. Momd lay ill of his 
wounds ; and, being unable to attend to bufinefs, a fair field was 
left for his brother. The emperor, when the van of the rebels 
appeared in fight, ordered the gatqs of the citadel, which was a 
place of great ftrength, to be Hurt. This reflation alarmed 
Aurungzebe. To attack his father would be a ineaCure of great 
imprudence. His health being re-cftablilhed, his fubjedts Hill 
looked up to him as their only lawful fovereign. AurungzCbe,, 
therefore, refclved to fubfiitute art in the place of force.. 


When he arrived at the gate of the city he fent a trufty mef- Aumn^Br 

° , fends to his* 

fenger to his father. He ordered him to touch the ground in his focher. 
name, before the emperor; and to fignify to him, that Aurung¬ 
zebe ftill retained for him the affection of a fon, and the loyalty of 
a fubjea ; that his grief for what had happened was exceedingly 
great; that he lamented the ambition and evil defigns of Dara, 
who had forced him to extremities; that he rejoiced extremely at 
the emperor’s recovery from his indil’pofition ; and that he himfelf 
remained without the city, in humble expectation of his com¬ 
mands. Shaw Jehan being no fli anger to the dark, crafty,, and 
intriguing difpofition of Auruugzebe, received his meffenger with 

affedetl 
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affected joy. He had long difovered his palfion for reigning; 
and he refclved to meet deceit with duplicity. He, however, was 
not a match in art for his fon; and by endeavouring to intrap 
Aurungzebe, he himielf fell at hft into the ftiare. 

Shaw JehSn, to expifeate the real defigns of his rebellious fons, 
fent his ekleft daughter Jehanara to vifit them, upon their arrival at 
the gates of Agra. Aurungzebe having owned the' fuperiority 
of Morad, the priucefs went firft to his tent. Morad was of a 
difpofition that could neither conceal his hatred nor his love. 
He knew that Jehanara was inviolably attached to the interefts of 
his elder brother; and being at the fame time fretful through the 
pain of his wounds, he treated her with difrefpedt, and even ufetl 
harfh expreffions. The haughty fpirit of Jehanara was impatient 
of infult. She called for her chair in her rage, and told him, 
that his brutality was equal to his crimes. The behaviour of 
Morad to his filler was inftantly carried to Aurungzebe, by his 
Jpies. He ran out of his tent, and llopt her chair. “Will 
my Alter,” he faid, “ leave the camp without enquiring concern¬ 
ing my health ? My long abfence, Jehanara, has, I fear, blotted 
me out of the memory of my relations. Should you not deign 
yourfelf to honour me with your prefence, it would have been 
kind to have fent to me one of your mean eft flaves, to give me 
fome accounts of my father.*’ Having flattered her pride with 
fuch expreffions as thefe, he prevailed upon her to enter his tent, 
where lire was treated with the higheft refpedl and diftindtior 

To gain the confidence of Jehanara, he pretended the greateft 
remorfe for his own behaviour. He told her, that his happinefs 
in life depended upon his father’s forgivenefs of his errors. 
“ But why did I call them errors, Jehanara?” faid he, ** they 
are crimes; though I might plead as an excufe, that I was de¬ 
ceived 
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teived by defigning men j but my folly in believing them, has A p- i.M. 
thrown difcredit on my underftanding, in my own eyes.” His 
affeverations were accompanied with tears ; and the princefs was 
deceived. “ I am no ftranger,” (he replied, ** to the fentiments 
of the emperor, on a fubjedt which has caufed fo much of his 
forrow. He is moft offended at Morad, who has added the name 
of Sovereign to his other crimes. He confiders Aurungvebe a . 
only raided by mifrepreientation ; Morad as an obitmate and de¬ 
termined rebel. Defert him, therefore, and you may not only 
depend upon forgivenefs, but upon all the favour an indulgent 
parent can beftow on a fbn whom he loves." 

Aurungzebe’s countenance appeared lightened up with joy, dur- an( j Aiming 
ing the time which fhe employed in fpeafcing. But an affedled 2 ' tje ' 
dark nefs returned upon his features when fhe mentioned Morid. 

“ Dara’s party,” he then began, £t is ruined ; and Fortune hap 
added to the friends oi Mordd. The fir ft is unpopular, on 
account of his paftioiiatc feverity among the nobility; the latter 
beloved, for the open hnnclly of his difpofition and his unequalled 
valour. As for me,” continued Yurungzebe, “ I am what I ieein, 
a man devoted to the fervicc of God '; a character little calculated 
to gain the favour of men. But fhould Dara appear to have 
friends to fop port 'iny endeavours to regain the efteemofmy 
father, I venture to afiure Jehandra, that I will fucceed or perifh 
in the attempt.” He (poke thefc words with fiich an appearance 
of emphatic fmccruy, that the princef was overjoyed. In the 
open nefs of her heart, fhe informed him of all the refources of 
her brother Dara; and fhe mentioned the names of his principal 
friends. Many who pretended tube in thr intereft of Aurungz^be 
were of the number; though they had yielded for the prefent to the 
bias of fortune, \a ithdut any perfonal affection for Dara, they 
affedted his caufe from a principle of juftice. “ 1 am rejoiced, 
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Jehanera,” laid Aurungzebe, “ at the difcovery you have made. 
No doubts now remain to perplex my mind. Go to my father, 
and tell him, that in two days he fhall fee Aurungzebe at his 
feet” 

Shaw JeHn, upon this accafion, forgot the natural cautioufnefs 
of his chamber. He looked upon his fchemes as completed ; and 
thought he faw Aurungzebe already fubmitting to his clemency. 
In the fulnefs of his heart he fat down and wrote a letter to Dara. 
He acquainted the prince, that the bad afpeft of his fortune began 
to change. “ Aurungzebe,” faid he, “ is difgufted with the in- 
folence of Mor&d. He is to abandon that haughty young man, 
and to throw himfelf at my feet. A foolifh and inexperienced 
boy, who owed all Ins fuccefs to the abilities of his brother, muft 
loon fall when deprived of his fupport. But we are not to de¬ 
pend upon the contrition of Aurungzebe, When he fhall enter 
the citadel, his perfon will be feized. Hold yourfelf, therefore, 
in reach nefs to march with all expedition to Agra. Two days 
more fhall carry to you accounts of the full completion of our 
defigns.” The emperor placed his letter in the bands of Nahir¬ 
dii, one of his trufty flaves. He ordered him to fet out -for 
Delhi at midnight, with all expedition. 

The impatience of the emperor proved fatal to his fchemes. 
Shaifta Chan had his fpies in the prefence; and one of them in¬ 
formed him,, that a letter had been written, and given in charge 
to Nahirdii. He fufpeded that it was intended for Dara; and he 
occupied the road toward Delhi with feme faithful friends. 
Nahirdii had fcarce blued out of the gate of the city, when fome 
horfemen furrounded and feized him. He was brought to 
Shaifta, who perufed the letter. Elevated with the difcovery, he 
immediately went to the palace of Aurungzebe; for that prince 

had 
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had now taken up his refidence in the city. The ilave was con¬ 
fined with the greateft fecrecy. The prince read the letter with¬ 
out emotion. He had always doubted the emperor’s fmcerity, 
when he promifed his forgivenefs to a fon who had ruined his 
armies in two battles. He, however, profecuted his pl&n'of deceit 
with indefatigable perfeveranee. To befiege his father in the 
citadel would be an unpopular, if not a dangerous n>cafurc. The 
reverence which the army ftill had for their aged fovt reign, would 
prevent them from drawing their fwords again ft him. But the 
citadel mu ft be pofleffed, and the perfon of the father mu ft be 
placed in the hands of his ambitious fon; otherwife he may . give 
hrs hopes to the wind. 

On the fifteenth of June, Aurungzebe was to have performed 
his promife of viliting his father iu the citadel. The emperor, 
full of anxiety, looked forward to the appointed hour, in which 
he faw a period to his misfortunes. A letter from his fon was 
delivered into his hands, when he expected him in perfon. He 
told his father, that his crimes were of fo deep a dye, that 
lie could not dived himfelf of fear that the injured emperor would 
not forgive him. “ However much defirous I am of being re¬ 
ceived into favour, I cannot rifque my perfonal fafety in the 
prefence. The guilty are always timid. Permit me, therefore, 
to receive the moft convincing proofs of my fovereign’s forgive¬ 
nefs ; and let my fon, Mahommcd, who reveres the perfon and 
authority of his grandfather, be admitted into the citadel with a 
guard for the prote&ion of my perfon.” Shaw Jchln, anxious 
for the execution of his own project, found, that without confent- 
ing to thefe propofals, it muft be entirely fruftrated. He there¬ 
fore returned for anfwer, that Mahommcd, with a certain num¬ 
ber of men, might come. 

* 
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Mahomihed accordingly, having received the proper inftruOions 
from his father, entered the citadel, and difpofed his party in 
different places. The emperor, in the mean time, had concealed a 
body of men in a court adjoining to the haram. The prince 
roaming about, lighted on thefe men. He complained to the 
emperor of an intention again ft his father’s perfon ; he there¬ 
fore plainly told him, that till thefe men were removed, he would 
fend a meffenger to Aurungzebe to ftnp him from coming into 
the citadel. Shaw jehii-n, whether he put fomeconfidence in the 
ptcrmifes of his ion, or that he thought he could froze him by 
means of the women and eunuchs of the feraglio, is uncertain ; 
but he removed the foldiers out of the fort, as a proof of his 
fmcerity. It afterwards appeared, that the emperor retted his 
hopes on a number of robuft Tartar women in the harain, whom 
he had armed with daggers; and who, from the ipirit of their 
country, were fit for an undertaking of boldnefs. 


*SL 


Shaw JcMn Mahommcd, contrary to his expectations, found his party fu- 

taken pri* # * 1 , 1 J 

foner. pcnov within the citadel. He, however, concealed Ids intentions. 

Every thing %vas fettled; and the emperor and his grandtbn 
remained in filent expectation. News was at laft brought, that 
A'urnngzebc had mounted his horfe; and that the proceffion of 
his retinue was approaching. Shaw Jehuo was elevated with 
Itopes; but the crafty prince, as if ftruck with a fit of devotion, 
ordered Ids cavalcade to change their courfe, and to move to¬ 
ward the tomb of Akbar, where he intended to offer tip bis 
prayers to Heaven. When the emperor was informed of this 
nrcunrftance, he ftarted up from his throne in great rage. “ Mo¬ 
hammed/’ find he to the prince, “ what means Anrungzcbe by 
this behaviour r Is he more anxious to appeafe the fpiritofhts 
great anceftor for his crimes, than the offended msjefty of his own 
father Mahommcd calmly replied, ** My father had never any 

intention 
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intention to vifit the emperor. 1 ’ “ What then brought Mahom- 
jnetl hither ?” retorted Shaw Jehan. t( To take charge of tiie cita¬ 
del, 11 Mahommed coolly rejoined. The emperor finding hhnfelf 
betrayed and outwitted by his grandfon, bore him down with a 
torrent of opprobrious names. The prince, feeing his paffion 
riling beyond the bounds of reafon, retired from the prefence 
with the ufual obeifance, and left his rage to fubfide at lei- 
fure. 



A- ft. 
i!ig. JOSS, 



The emperor, after the heat of his paffion was over, began to He offers the 

, empire 

reflect upon his deplorable condition. He accufed his own weak- 
nefs more than his fortune; and he was afhamed to have fallen 
into a fnare which he himfclf had laid. Refentment and a defire 
of immediate revenge prevailed over every other paffion of his 
foul. He fent again for Mahommed. The prince came ; and 
found his grandfather with his hand upon the Coran, and his 
eyes raifed to the Imperial crown, which was fufpended over his 
head, u You fee, Mahommed, 11 he laid, “ thefe facred obje&s, 
before an unfortunate old man. I am overwhelmed with rage, 
worn out with age and difeafe. It is in your power, young man, 
to make me, for once, happy in my latter days. Releafe me from 
prifon ; and by thefe,” pointing to the crown, and holding the 
Coran in his hand, “ I folemnly fwear to make you emperor of 
the Moguls,” The prince was fi lent; but various paffions flew 
alternately over his features. ** And do you hefitate,” begun 
Shaw Jehan, “ to do an action, which will at once gain you the 
favour of Heaven and the empire of Hindofhn ? Are you afraid, 
that it fhall he hereafter related to your difpraife, that you de¬ 
livered an aged grandfather from prifon and diigracc ?” The 
prince hung down his head for a moment; then hidden!y ftart- 
ing, rallied out'without uttering a word. 
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It is difficult to determine what motive induced the prince to 
decline the oiler made to him by Shaw Jeluin. He was ambi^ 
rious; nor was be remarkable for his filial piety. He probably 
doubted his grandfather’s lincerity ; or he did not chilfe to truft 
to propofals impoidl by neccffity. Aurungzebe, however, efcapcd 
from imminent danger through the felf-denial of lus foil. Had the 
emperor appeared in public at the head of his friends, Aurung- 
zebe would flirink from before him; and the haughty Morad 
would fly. 1 he nobles who adhered to the intereft of the 
brothers, ^nd even the common foldiers had repeatedly declared, 
that they would not draw their {'words again)! a prince under 
whofc long and aufpinous government their country had fo much 
flourished. The firff repulfe received from Mahommed, did not 
induce the emperor to reUacjuifh his defigns. He lent- to him a 
fecond time; but he refufed to come to his prefence. Ke 
had fliH the keys of the citadel in his poffcffion; and neither 
Aurungzcbe nor his Ion chafe to life force to obtain them from 
him. Two days palled in this fufpence. * Shaw Jchan was obffi- 
nate ; and Mahommed flood on his guard within the wails. The 
firft, however, delpaired of gaining over the latter to his purpofe; 
and, in the evening of the iecond day, he fent him the keys >r [he 
fortrefs, and defired him to acquaint his father, that he might 
notv come, in full fecurity, to fee his imnrifoncd fovereign. 



Aahm^be Aimuigzebe exc tiled himfelf in a letter. He complained of 
e■•ipcror! thC father's intentions againil him, under the mafk of clemency 
and friendfhip; that when he pretended to forgive one fan, he 
Huffed another fon with money, to take away his life in war. 

If the emperor complains,’ 1 laid A umngzehe, “ Dara is only to 
blame. He owes his misfortunes to the ambition and evil defigns 
of a fon unworthy of his favour. As for me,” continued the 
prince, “ no injuries can alter my affections. Nature makes me 
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with well to my father ; and Heaven has impofcd my regard for 
him upon me as a duty. But though I love the emperor, 
I alfo love my life ; and I am determined not to trufl it in the 

hands of even a father, till the influence of ill-defigning perfons 

* 

has departed quite from his mind. Let him, in the mean while, 
pafs his time in that ferene tranquillity -which is fuitable to his 
years; and when I fhall have difabled Dara from doing further 
harm to the empire, I myfelf will come and open the gates of the 
citadel.” This letter was only intended to deceive the people. 
It was publicly read to the nobles; and it is even doubtful 
whether it was fent stall to the emperor. 

When the prince Mahomtned took pofleflion of the perfon of 
the emperor, with the citadel, his father, as lias been already 
related, was paying his devotions at the fiirine of the emperor 
Akbar. When intelligence of his Ton’s fuccefs was carried to him, 
he immediately waited upon Morad in his palace; and told him 
all the circumfiances of the affair. That prince, who knew that he 
could have no hopes from his father, was much pleafed at hearing 
of his imprifonment. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, faluted 
him emperor, and faid ; “ Morad had before the name, but he now 
has the power of a fovereign. My wifhes,” continued he, “ are 
now completely accomplifhed. 1 have contributed to raife a 
prince, worthy of the throne of our anceflors, and I have but one 
favour to afk for all the fatigue which I have undergbne.’ , 
“ Speak your wiihes,” faid Morad, t( and they fliall be inftantly 
granted.” “ This world,” replied Aurungzebe, “ has already 
overwhelmed me too much with its cares. I long to throw the 
burden away; lam tired of the vain buftle and pageantry of 
life. Will, therefore, the emperor of the Moguls permit me to 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca? will he give me fome fmall al¬ 
lowance to enable me to pafs my days in cafe, and in the exer- 

cife 
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a n, i6;8, cite of prayer and conflant devotion ?” Morad, though fecrctlyovcr- 
.■— 1 joyed at bis refolution, made fome flight attempts to difllude him. 
Aurungzebe was determined. His brother yielded to his impor- 
Utility; and the crafty prince prepared for a journey which he 
never intended to make, 


Prepares t<> Whilfl this farce was adlingat Agra, advices arrived that Dara 

piirfuc Uara* ^ 0 

had collected a eonflderable force at Delhi. Officers of diftindtion 

crowded to the prince every day from the diftant provinces. 
Aurungzebe pretended to lie alarmed. He advifed his brother to 
march in perfon to finffh the war. That prince, who was fond 
of adHdni prepared for the field; but he wanted money. The old 
emperor had concealed part of the Imperial treafure ; Aurungwhe 
had there ted the reft. The army of Morad had not been paid 
for two months, and they began to murmur. The prince called 
together all the bankers of Agra. He offered to mortgage part 
of the revenue, for an immediate loan ; but they refufed to give 
him credit, He was enraged beyond meafure, and he prepared to 
tile force; when his brother advifed liim againft an a<ft of in— 
juflice, and promifed to difebarge the arrears due to the army out 
of his own private fortune. Morad acceded to the propofal, with¬ 
out obferving its fatal tendency. Aurungzebe, by this expedient, 
became at once popular in the army and in the city. 

* Coantcrpiot The defigns of Aurung2£be were non too palpable not to be 
ci juor.td. , p crcc [ vcc ]_ The friends of Morad had. long* fecn through his 
deceit; and the prince himfelf, though not fufpicions, was now 
convinced that he covered ambition under the mafk of fan&ity. 
The preparations for Mecca had been converted into preparations 
for the field.' He told his brother, thatheffill flood in need of his 
advice. ‘He marched in front from Agra, with a divifion of the 
army; and MoHd, having created his uncle Shaifla, captain- 

7 general 
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general of the Imperial forces, left that lord in the government of 
Agra, and followed Aurungzebe. The latter prince having ar¬ 
rived at Muttra, -received intelligence, that Dara had taken the 
rout of Lahore. He ftopt, and waited for the arrival of his brother; 
who joined him the next day. The latter had, on his march, been 
convinced by his friends, that his brother had defigns on his life; 
and felf-prefervation, as well as ambition, rendered'it neceflary 
for him to prevent the falling blow. 

The day after Morad’s arrival at the camp near Muttra, he invited Mifcarrics, 

* 

his brother to an entertainment. Aurungzebe, who never had fuf-. 
pedted the open temper of MorSd, accepted of the invitation. 

When the brothers fat at dinner, Nazir Shabas, liigh-fleward of 
the houfehold, -who was in the fecret, entered fuddenly, and wliif- 
pered in Morad’s ear,-that now was the time to make a rent in a 
magnificent drefs, Aurungzebe, whofe eye could trace the 
thoughts in the features of the face, was alarmed at this myfie- 
rious whifpering, as well as at the affected gaiety of his brother. 

He remained filent; and Morad difpatched Shabas, with only 
defiring him to wait the fignal. Aurungzebe was now convinced 
that there was a defign again!! his life. He complained fuddenly 
of a violent pain in his bowels ; and, rifing under a pretence of 
retiring, joined his guards, and returned to his own quarter of the 
camp. 

f 

Morad aferibed his brother’s departure to his itlnefs; and tie- 

* « * CCjVtd 

entertained no idea that he had the leaft fufpicion of his own 
intentions. In three days he recovered of the pretended 
pain in his bowels. He received his brother’s congratulations 
with every mark of eftcem and afFedion'; and the day after, he 
fent him an invitation to come to his tent, to fee fume 'beautiful 
women, whom he had colic died for his amufement. Their per¬ 
formances 
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formancesin fimging, in dancing, and in playing upon various in- 
ftnnnentsof mufic, were, he laid, beyond any thing ever feeu 
in Hindoflan. He enlarged upon their grace, their beauty, the 
elegant iymmetry of their limbs. The mind of Morad, who was 
naturally a great lover of plcafure, was inflamed at the defcrlp- 
tion; and, contrary to the advice of all his friends, he went to 
his brother’s quarter. On the arrival of the emperor, as Among 
zebe aiFedted to call his brother, he was received by the young 
ladies in an inner tent. They were handfoine beyond defer ip non, 
and the voluptuous prince was ft ruck with a pleafi ng a ftbni (lament 
at their charms. 

An elegant entertainment was in the mean time ferved up to 
the found of vocal and inifrumcntal mufic. Morad was elevated, 
and called for wine of Shiraz. The ladles fat round him in a 
circle, and Aurungzebe, throwing off bis ufual auftcritv, began to 
partake of the wine. Morad in a fnort time.became intoxicated, 
and bis brother, inftead of wine, i in poled upon him bum¬ 
pers of arrack. He at length fell alleep on a fopha, in the arms 
of one of the ladies. Aurungzebe had, in the mean time, given 
orders to fome of his olficers, to entertain the lords who attended 
Morad in the fame voluptuous manner. Even his body-guard 
were-intoxicated with wine ; fo that the unfortunate prince was 
left without defence. 

Aurungzebe gave orders to Ziffer Jung and threeother lords, to 
enter the tent and to bind his brother. The lady retired upon their 
coming ; and they advanced to the fopha on which he lay. 
His fwoed and dagger had been already removed by the care of 
Aurungzebe ; and they began foftly to bind his hands. Morad 
far; id up at this operation ; and began to deal around his blows, 
The lords were terrified, and the prince began to call aloud 

for 
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far Ms fword. Aurungzebe, who ftood at the door of the teat, A ^ 
fcfaruft his head from behind the curtain, and faid, with a 
menacing voice, “ He has no choice hut death or fubmiflion ; 
dhpatch him if he reftfts,” Morad, hearing the voice of hia bro¬ 
ther, began to upbraid him ; and fubmitted to hi fate. Nazir 
Shabas, his principal friend and advifer, was at the fame in ft ant 
feized. He had been fitting under a canopy before the paymaf- 
ter-generai’s tent; and at a hgnal given, the rqpes of the four poles 
were at once cut; and before he could extricate himfelf, he was 
bound. The other lords who were attached to the prince, being 
fur rounded with armed men, were brought before Aurungzebe, 
to whom they fwore allegiance. A murmur ran through the 
camp ; but it was an ineffe&ual found : and the army, as if but 
half wakened from a dream, fell faft aOccp again. 

The night was not far advanced when Morad was feized 
and bound. Before daylight appeared, he and his favourite J 
were mounted on an elephant, in a covered amari or calftle, 
and fent off under an efcort to Agra- Fearing that fome attempts 
might be made to refeue them, Aurungzebe ordered three other 
elephants to be fent off before them, attended by guards to elude 
pnrfuers. The precaution was unneceflary. Mankind forfook 
Morad with his fortune. In a£Kon, in the manly exercifes of the 
field, he had man)' admirers; but the accomplishments of his mind 
acquired him but few friends ; and even thofe whom he favoured 
with hia generofity, were difgufted at his haughtinefs. He 
fell by attempting to be artful. Had He followed, in his defig as 
againff His brother, the natural bias of his own intrepid mind, 
he could not have failed; but he met that crafty prince in his 
own province of deceit, and lie was foiled. This remarkable 
tranfaflion happened in the camp near Muttra, on the fixth of 
July 1658. 
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Though Shaifla, who was left in the government of Agra, 
was fufficiently attached to the caufe of Aurungzebe, that 
cautious prince left his foil Mahommed in that capital, to watch 
any unforefeen events that might arife. To the joint care of 
Mahommed and Rhaifta the unfortunate Morad was committed ; 
and his brother having no fears remaining in that quarter, mov¬ 
ed his camp from Muttra, and arrived at Delhi on the twenty- 
fixth of July. Though he had not aflumed the Imperial titles, 
he created Omrahs in that city, the firft of whom was Ziffer 
Jung, whom he dignified with the name of Chan Jehan. Un¬ 
der that lord he detached a divifion of his army againft 
Dara, That prince, upon the news of the approach of Zif- 
fer, decamped from Sirhind, and took the rout of Lahore. In 
his march he laid under military execution all the Rajas and go¬ 
vernors of diftriits who refufed to join. He raifed confiderable 
fums in liis way ; and having crofCed the Suttuluz, ordered all' the 
boats on that river to be deftroyed. 


Dara flltfi 
to Lahore- 


Dara having advanced beyond the river Bea, took poffeffion of 
Lahore. Giving his army time to breathe in that city, he em¬ 
ployed himfelf in levying troops, and in collecting the Imperial 
revenue. Da6od, the general of his forces, remained in the mean 
time at the village of Tilbundi, with half the army, to guard the 
paflage of the river Bea. Aurungzebe, upon advice of the dif- 
pofitions of Dara, reinforced the army of ZifFer with five thou- 
fand liorfe, under the conduit of Chillulla. The war with Dara, 
from being protracted, became ferious. The minds of the people 
were divided, as long as two princes continued in the field. Au¬ 
rungzebe, with his caution, was rapid in his defigns. He knew 
how to ufe as well as how to gain a victory. His fufpicious 
temper faw peril riling from delay ; and therefore, notwithftand- 
ing the folffitial rains were at their height, and the country de¬ 
luged 
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Uiged with water,' he prepared to move toward Lahore with all 
hi5 forces. 

Apprehending that his not afTi* riling the name of emperor, 
would be confidcrcd by mankind as a tacit acknowledgment 
of the injuftice of his proceeding r, he refolved to exal t t he 
Imperial umbrella over his head, His affected felf-deuial upon 
former occalions, flood at prefent in the way of his defigns. He 
was afhamed to take upon himfelf an honour which, from mo¬ 
tives of religion, he had pretended before to rejett. His molt 
intimate friends knew, however, the fee ret thoughts of his mind. 
They inlmuated to the nobles, that Aurungv&be, from declining 
fo long to afeend the throne, feemed to have ftill an intention of 
retiring from the world, that, in his zeal for religion, he might 
be induced to leave his friends to the refen true At of his enemies j 
that therefore it was the bufmefs of all to force upon him, in a 
manner, a power neceffary to their own fafety. They waited 
upon him in a body. He feemed difappointed, and even of¬ 
fended at their propofak At length he fuffered himfelf to be 
• perfuaded. “ You are/’ faid he, “ refolved to faeritice my love 
of retirement to your own cafe* But be it fo; Cod will, per¬ 
haps, give me that tranquillity upon the throne, which I hoped to 
find in a cell; and if lefs of my time fhall lx: employed in 
prayer, more of it will be fpent in good a&ions, I Humid only- 
have an inclination for virtuous deeds in my retreat; hut v as 
emperor of the Moguls, I ihail have the 'power of doing them* 
Thefe motives, and not the vain pomp of greatuefs, induce me 
to affume the empire.*’ 

On the fecond of Augufl, In an affembly of the nobility, he 
mounted the .throne, in the garden of Azabad near Delhi. No 
pompous ceremonies were ufed upon the occahou j for he aft 
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fefted to defpife magnificence. His finances, at the fame time, 
were low; and lie prudently confidered that money, in the prefent 
fituation of affairs, would be better beftowed upon an army, than 
on the idle pageantry of ftate. He aflumed upon his acceflion 
to the throne, the pompous title of Allum-gire, or The 
Conqueror of the World; being then near the clofe of the 
fortieth year of his age. 

The means taken by Aurungzebe to obtain the empire, were 
fcarce more juftifiable, than thofe by which he fecured to himfelf 
the undifturbed pofTeffion of the throne. Religion, the conveni¬ 
ent cloke of knavery in all countries, was the chief engine of his 
ambition; and, in that refpedl, he relied on the credulity of man* 
kind, to a degree of unpardonable imprudence. His felf-denial 
and moderate profeffions agreed fo little with his actions, that 
it is even aflionifliing, how any perfon of common refleftion could 
have been for a moment deceived. But the vulgar give implicit 
faith to fan&ity in its moft queftionable form; and Morad, by 
■whofe popularity and valour his brother overthrew the hopes of 
Dara, fufpe£ted not a duplicity to which his own foul was a * 
flranger. To deceive that prince, was. to fecure the empire. 
Bearing more the appearance of an hermit himfelf, than that of 
a competitor for the throne, the army looked up to Morad; who 
being addicted beyond meafure to pleafure, gave up the influence 
as well as the labour of bufinefs to his brother. Aurungzebe, to 
fupport his ambitious views, was obliged to have recourfe to arts 
which ftamp his character with meaunefs, whilft they prove the 
abilities of his mind. 

Morad, with many commendable qualities, was atfo diflin- 
guifhed by difgufting weaknefles. Inftead of that haughty pride 
which recommends itfelf in its very abfurcUties, he was puffed up 

with 
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with unmanly vanity. A ftranger to his own merit in thofe ^P'^'P*' 
things in which, he excelled in the opinion of the world, he ar- a .—„—~j 
rogated to hitnfelf praiie in provinces for which nature had al¬ 
together rendered him unfit. With an open and generous difpo- 
fition, he wifhed to be thought artful and fevere; and blind o 
his abilities in the field, he endeavoured to,carry the palm in the 
cabinet. To mention to him the defigns of his brother, was a 
fatire upon his penetration ; to fugged; to him caution, was, in . 
his eyes, an accufation of his courage. He looked not around 
him into the con dud of others-; and he abhorred every enquiry 
into his own. Under the fliadow of this carelefs and arrogant 
vanity in Mo rad, his brother fabricated at leifure his own de¬ 
signs. But his exeeffive eager nefs to heighten the deceit, was the 
means of its being difeovered. Morad himfelf faw through the veil 
of flattery which he had laid over his ambitious views ; but 
the vanity, which at fir ft induced him to give faith to Anrung- 
zebe, made him afterwards defpife his infinccriry. He fell at 
laft a vidim to his own arrogant folly. 

4 

Aurungzebe, however, owed not altogether his fuccefs either r lfc 
to his own hypocrify, or to the weaknefs of his brother. Na¬ 
turally averfe to pomp and magnificence, he affeded all his life 
that humble deportment which brings the prince near to the 
people. Without being virtuous from principle, he was an ene¬ 
my to vice from conftitution ; and he never did an ad of injuftice, 
till he afpired to the throne. In his private charader, he was an 
example of decency to others ; an affedionate parent, a fincere 
friend, a juft m after, Dcftitute of that elegance of perfon, and 
that winning behaviour which had rendered his brothers the idols 
of the people wherever they moved, he endeavoured to, acquire a 
degree of popularity by the aufterlty of his manners. Like the 
reft of the family of Timur, he was bred up with very free no¬ 
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A h^'. 1063". tl0ns n P on 'th® fubjedof religion; but various circumftances in- 
-v 1 duced him afterwards to attune the appearance of a rigid devo¬ 
tee, His brothers, by encouraging men of all religions, had of¬ 
fended the followers of Mahommed. The pofterity of thofe Mo¬ 
guls, who under Baber conquered India, and foldiers of fortune 
from Tartary and Perfia, occupied the greateft number of the 
places of profit and truft in the empire, Thefe could not fee, 
without envy, men of .different perfuafions from themfelves, ad¬ 
mitted into the confidence of princes who ftill profefled the Ma- 
hommedan faith. Though filent at court, they murmured in 
fee ret; and lamented the declining date of a religion, under the 
aufpices of which they had extended their government over 
India.. Aurungzebe, by his rigid adherence to the tenets incul- ■ 
cated in the Coran, gained the efteem of all thofe, who, if the 
expreffion may be ufed, were the chains which kept together the 
Rations of HindoOan under the houfe of Timur, But the Influ¬ 
ence which Aurungzebe derived from his devotion did not, for 
many years, fuggefl an ambition to afpire to the empire He 
only hoped, that under the cloke of fanffity, he might pafs in 

fafety his hfe under any of his brothers, whom Fortune might 
place on the throne. 



of Aurung- 
tcbci 


That fpecious appearance, which the actions of a man of 
religion muft wear in the eyes of the world, facilitated his 
fehemes. In his lung inarch from the Decan, his troops ob- 
ferved a moll exaft difeipline. No ravages were committed; no' 
mjufhce done. When he fat do^vn with his army in a field of 
corn, he either paid the rfHmated value to the owners, or -ave a 
receipt for it as a part of the revenue due to the crown. « Though 
I am forced,” faid he, «into a war by the machinations of Dara, ' 
cannot confider myfelf as in an enemy’s country.” When the 
people came to decide their differences before him, he remanded 

2 ' them 
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them to the officers of the empire. “ Fortune," he was heard to 
fay t “ may change the prime, but the fundamental laws of the 
ftate mud not be changed. Should I fail in my prefent enter- 
prize,” continued he to the petitioners, ** my judgment would not 
ava ; ! you, nay, it would do you harm with the conquerors. But 
if I dull fucceed in my undertakings, I promlfe to acquiefce in 
the determinations of the Imperial judges." Thele moderate 
fentiments contributed to reconcile the minds of the people to his 
government; and even induced them to aferibe the moft wicked of 
his adHons to neceffity. 
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When the news of his having mounted the throne arrived intelligence 
at Agra, the governor filled every corner of the city with pub¬ 
lic demonftratkms of joy. The people were rather ft ruck with 
furprize, than moved with gladnefs. They, however, obferved 
that cautious file nee which fuits the fubjedls of defpotifm. The 
noife of the artillery on the walls of the citadel, fainted the old 
emperor’s ears, and rouzed him from the melancholy into which 
he had been plunged by his misfortunes. ** Go, Jehanara, 5 ’ he 
faid, for his daughter was the only peifon near him ; “ go, and 
learn the caufe of this fudden mark of joy ! But why fhould 
w enquire ? The gladnefs of thofe who furround us, muft add to 
our grief. Some new misfortune muft have fallen on Dara ; look 
not abroad, left the nrft object to ftrike your eyes, fhould be the 
head of a brother whom you tenderly loved." jehanara, burfting 
into tears, arofe; and, in the pafl'age which led to the haram, 
was met by the chief eunuch, who was haftening to the emperor 
with the news. 


The eyes of Shaw jehan flafhed with rage. He rofe—he 
walked to and fro through the apartment, but he uPeered not 
one word. His daughter fat at a diftanee in tears j he raifed his 
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eyes, and looked fledfaflly for fome time on the figure of a crown 
which hung fufpended from the ceiling over his head. He' called 
at length the chief eunuch ; “ Take,’* faid he, “ that bauble 
away ; it mocks me with the memory of my former condition.’' 
The tear flood in his eye: “Yet flay thy hand,” refumed the 
emperor; “ this would be owning the right of Aurungzebe.” He 
beckoned to the eunuch to retire : he flood involved in thought. 
“ The new emperor, Jehan&ra,” faid Shaw Jehdn, “ has prema¬ 
turely mounted his throne. He fhould have added the murder 
of a father to the other crimes which have raifed him fo high. 
But this perhaps is alfo art; he wants to deprive me, by mifre- 
prefentation, of what remains of my fame, before he deprives me 
of life.” 

Whilft Shaw Jehan was making thefe melancholy reflections 
on his own loft condition, a raeflage was brought to him from 
Mahommed, the eldeft fon of Aurungzebe, who had remained 
at Agra. He begged leave to have permiflion to wait upon his 
grandfather. The emperor, ftarting from his reverie at the name 
of Mahommed, replied to the meflenger, “If he comes as an 
enemy, I have no power to prevent him; if as a friend, I have 
now no crown to bellowalluding to his offer to Mahommed, 
when that prince feized the citadel. The meflenger told . him. 
That Mahommed wifhed only to be admitted to communicate to 
the emperor the reafons which induced his father to mount 
the throne. Fathers,” replied Shaw Jehan, “ have been de¬ 
throned by their fons ; but to infult the misfortunes of a parent, 
was left for Aurungzebe. What reafon but his ambition has the 
rebel for affuming the empire ? To liften to his excufes, would be 
to acknowledge the juflice of. his conduct, by fhewing, by my 
weaknefs, that I could no longer wield the feepter which he has 

ftruck from my hand.”——Mahommed retired. 
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Though the power of Shaw Jehin had, in a great meafure, ter- A 1658. 
initiated with the ficknefs which rouzed his Tons to arms, his , Hig ; to68 ; 
reign may be faid to have continued till Aurungzebe mounted Relleftioo< 1 
the throne near Delhi. He held the fcepter of India thirty folar 
years, five months and two daysj and when he was dethroned, 
he had arrived at the iixty-feventh year of his age. The means 
by which Shaw Jehan obtained the empire of the Moguls, were 
not more juilifiable than thofe which he fo much blamed in Au¬ 
rungzebe. He rebelled againft his father, and he permitted hi* 
relations to be faerificed to his fears. When he had fecured to 
himfelf the undifturbed' poffeffion of the empire, he became an 
excellent ind a humane, as well as an able prince. During hi* 
long reign, we hear of no private aflaflinations, no public execu¬ 
tions, no arbitrary injuftice, no oppreflion. Rebellion, which gene* 
ridly rifes from tyranny, was unknown ; univerial peace was erta- 
Bfilhed 1 on the iirideviating jufiice and clemency of theemperor. 

His government was vigorous without feverity, impartial, digni¬ 
fied; and fudden in its determinations. He received ■ complaints 
with WUfwqighed - Cautionand never paffed, judgment 1 tUl both 
parties were heard. His pervading eye travelled to the moft 
dJftant corners of his empire. He traced opprefHon to its 
moft fecrct retreats; and, though a lover of money, no fupi 
could pfoted offender? from his juft Ice, Theft and robbery were, 
bjr his prudent regulations, eradicated from his extenfive empire. 

Thegbvernbrs of the provinces were direded by an edid, to pay out 
of their private fortunes, the Ioffes of the fubjed in that way j 
-which were afeertained upon.oath in a court of juftice. The fen- 
■tence of the judge was a warrant for the money upon the Su- 
bas, which they were forced immediately to pay; otherwife they 
tyere, upon complaint to the emperor, turned out of their govern¬ 
ments, and ievercly fined. 
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Sh 4 Wr}ehan was handfome tnt his pcrfon', a<fuve in nil the : man¬ 
ly, exercifcs, affable and ,agreeable Isa hisconvention, He. did 
hot,. like his father, defeehd too much from the -dignity of 4 prince,, 
nor involve hintielf in an obfeure diftance and rderve, Warm in 
his conftitution. beloved the company, of women ; though -the 
charms of the daughter of Afiph, the mother of ahnpft all his chil- 
dten, kept.pdfleffidn of his affedfcidm during Ikt life.- His learning 
was fuch as wds common amohg the princes of the honfe of 
Timur i a thorough knowledge of the Arabian and- Per flap, lan¬ 
guages, the'arts of writing and fpeakmg with elegance and pro¬ 
priety, the ftudy of hiftofv, of the Corars, o-f the laws and ca~ ' 
nobs of his profeceffors, of the.h)-t of goverqqicat, bnagdemig, 
and of the ancient, ulages of.the empire. Though ecUpied by- 
the extraordinary abilities of I^ohabet in war, lit, vf&$ a jjoud 
general, arid excellent;-foldier. 1 ift 

that reipefi, that he not'only kept hi& : o^n,dpjTiiiu5ms 
at home, but .even made, iexteft.fi ve -eonquefts abroad; Rapid : in 
all hU meafuresphe cruflied rebellion before : it dcfeftvcd themagis-.; 
for tie in any mxo, was withe-him to hfc.-preffc-rafi, .A 

loyef of pkafnre, ttfithoat being fkve, lie aivet negle%d 
itififSSfs for ienfmlity; aftid induftry, ; .wealth: and commerce 1 ;!q$t 
rifted imdgr the ebartain firoted^ioo and vigilance:of his yfpvftrn- 
rfitent. Hdd be not fkll'en in fome meaitire from thefl^pf 
foti andfen’fiWUty* by she rage, of tiiat,cruel- difbfdci' .wjtfcj} ,hc- 
inherited ‘ ffiwfc. his fatter,- 'he might have dftfeertdetl .from- vlfe 
thrbhe to bis grave, and have fftokaed his hnter days with that 
ioftre 1 hail «6ve*ed his reign. Bur -his .mhul was weak¬ 
ened by difeafe $ ahd his- age was devoted ta melancholy , a nd 
imiieryv 17 ; - ■ ■ ■'■ ->d d ..j-j-w ■/:•! . ,,- 

' Ji,i * l? ’**•*•'' "’'' :7Kl ,,tOi.9qme sdj or Jfliofqxtioo uoqi' fiVT# 
Shaw Jehan was, upon the whole, a great, ‘and if we draw a 
veil over his accdhon to the throne, a good prince. But wc 
• “ ' ; mull 
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muft afcribe his cruelty in a great meafure to neceffity, and the 
manners of his country. Ambition, among the princes of the Eaft, 
is joined with the ftronger paffion of fear. Sclf-prefervation 
drives them on to defperate meafures; fubmiffion will not avail, 
and they muft owe their lives to their valour. The throne itfelf 
is no fecurity to the reigning prince, in a country where the fuc- 
ceftion is not fixed by acknowledged and eftablifhed rules. Revo¬ 
lution and change prefen t themfelves to his imagination ; till af- 
faflination fteps in, anti effectually relieves him from his terrors. 
Shaw JehSn was not naturally cruel; but he loved his own life 
better than the lives of his relations. To murder, or to be murdered, 
was the alternative offered to him by fortune. A throne ora grave 
terminated his profpe&s on either fide ; and when we confefs 
ourfelves fhocked at his inhumanity, we lofe half our rage in. 
the neceffity which impofed upon him the meafure. He made 
fome amends for his crimes, in the ftrift juftice and clemency 
of his government; and Hindoftan was flourifliing and happy, 
till his own policy was revived by his fons. 
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CHAP. I- 

Rcfleffions—Misfortunes of Sblimatt Sheko—Hisflight to Serinagur— 
Di/refs, irrefiluMn , and fight of Dara—M quits the Suttuluz — 

the Bea _ and Lahore—Aurungze be returns—Preparations and 

march of Suja—.Approach of Aurungzebe—Vbe battle of Kidg- 
vod-Defeat and fight of Suj a—Unaccountable condUSi of the 
Mamja—Hisfight—Aurungzebe arrives at Agra—Writes to-his 
father . 

T HE confinement of the emperor, and the feiiureof the per- 
fon of Morad, opened i fair field for the ambition of Au- 
inngzebe. To difguife longer his ferious defigns on the empire, 
would, from the improbability of the thing, be imprudent. He 
however covered bis love of power with profeffions of necefflty; 
ami ftill lamented, the occafion which had 1 burdened his head with 
a crown. This fpecious condua, though too obvious in its de- 
fign to deceive, derived an advantage from its modeff appear¬ 
ance; and men forgot his deviations from virtue, in the opinion 
that he was aihamed of his crimes. Hawing fubdued* thepaffioa 
of vanity before he gave the rein to ambition, he appeared infen- 
fibre of his own exaltation. His humility feemed to- encreafe up¬ 
on the throne to fuch a degree, that even thofe who could not ap¬ 
prove of hiameafures, were at a lofe to-what they ought to.afcribe- 
bis conduft. Averfe to pleafure, and contemning pomp and magni¬ 
ficence, the obvious inducements to the feizing of the feepter were- 
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wanting to AimmgzeW; but his active mint! found* in its own 
vigour, a kind of right to command mankind. 


The new' emperor had ftcarqe mounted the throne near Lelhi, 
when he was alarmed with intelligence of the march of Soliman, 
by the Hurts of the northern mountains, to join his father Dara at 
Lahore. We iofl fight, of that prince in the mid ft' of his mutinous 
army, near Allahabad. The principal nobles who had attended 
him inhisfucce&ful expedition again ft Suja, defected his flandard 
at the firft news pi his father’s defeat. The confinement of. Shaw 
Jekan -dept feed .him of more oi k is followers; but a number, ftif- 
ficient to deferve the name of an army, ftili remmned in ms camp. 
Though bold and unconcerned In aftion, Solimanwas fubj.e£tto 

jtolitipalfears. Xk.e irpvys of repeated misfortunes, came daily frpm 
every quarter. .He became perplexed and undecifive: varfons 
expedients prefen ted themfelves to his view, but be could tix on 
none. His firft refqhvt^p ms. to return to Bengal, but* dubious 
of fuccefs agahift Suj.a with a reduced and ,difpirited army, he 
dropt that .uefigm.aiii.l gayc.ld^felfup again to wavering fchemes. 
He had none to advife hup; and his own mind afforded no li- 
fource in diftrefs. Yf hen intelligence of the march of the confe¬ 
derate princes from Agra arrived in his camp, he thought offur- 
prifing the capita!,, and, by jrcleafijig his grandfather, to'add ’thfe 
weight of that monarch's na^ne to his declining caufe. He de¬ 
camped, but .his evil ftars prevailed. He changed his cotiVfe, and 
directed his match to Lahore. 


The undecifive meafures of oliman were known to his troops. 
They began to defpii.e the authority of one who ooukl.not, peife- 
vure in any plan. All dilcipline became 'relaxed. The inde* 
pendaric-e of the folditar rofewith his contempt of fits general. Re¬ 
gularity was loft in liccntioufueft i ojnfufma, rapiiie ; and jnlolence 

prevailed; 

3 



prevailed; and the whole army, in Head of obeying the prince," 
placed a merit in their not deferring his caufe. That intrepidity 
and firmnefs which'was neeeffary to the occafion, no longer fed 
mained in Soliman. His ftandard had been left by thofe whom 

i. , f 1 . , . * 

he thought his befl: friends, and a melancholy diftruft prevailed in 
hi s mind. To correft the licence of ' the foldrery, wa s ’to lofe’ their 
fuppon." He permitted them, "’with h vain hope of conciliating 
their affections, to ravage the country at large. Bu t. when they 
had loaded themfelves withfpoil, they deferted in whole ftpiadrons, 
to fecure their wealth at home,, and. to avoid the dpubtful chance 

of war. , r,. '[• . v 1111 j< i L df it id c . jud boning* 
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j pcfUtfitc of.allf authority,, the prince moved along, fuUen and 

a " anny converted into HBob of banditti. He 
iffaeTout pa orders* under a certainty of their not being obeyed ; 
and he looked .with, S radual decline'in the 

number fff his followers. Every morning prefented to his eyes at a 
diftance* vrhole fqjaaflrons that had quitted his camp in the night. 
There:ofdy-.'remained at la^ft four ( thoufand miferable wretches,, 
wholhad buffered. themfelves tP be robbed of their booty. Fear, 
and not attachments kept thefe round the ftandard of Soliman, 
Thfei* 'rapine had'converted the whole country into an enemy, 
atfadftheie was.no longer any frfety in defertion. They, howe ver. 

m ^ch with ruin, .and, .^oyered their rear with the 
frooke of villages, which they had plundered and fet on fire. 

Aurungxebe received certain intelligence of the deftruaive rout 
iff Solihmn through the countries of Shinwara and Muchlis-pour. 
He detached Eidai Chan with a confiderable force to interrupt his 
march. Shaifta, who had been left in the government of Agra, 
was ordered with troops, by a different rout, to prevent the efcape 
iff the prince by the road through which he had come. Fie was 

■ Eto condition to cope with either of thofe lords. Fie turned his 

march 
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march to the north, and entered the almofl impervious country of 
Serenagur, where the Ganges i flues from the mountains into the 
plains of India. Pirti Singh, the Raja, received the unfortunate 
fugitive with kindnefs and refpedh He fent his own troops to 
guard the pafles, and permitted the forces of Soliman to encamp 
in his valleys, to recover from the fatigues of a tedious march. 
Aurtirtgzebe, upon receiving advices of. the cfcape of the prince, 
'recalled Fidai.to the Imperial camp, and ordered Shaifta to his go¬ 
vernment of Agra. 


Saf: in the hofpitalhy of the prince of Serinagur, Soliman re- 
iuained fhut up in a feel tided country. The mountains, which 
protected him from the enemy, prevented him from hearing of 
the fate of his friends. He became anxious and' thoughtful, and 
difeovered neither pleafure nor amufement in the rural fporfs pur- 
fued by others through the romantic vallics which formed do¬ 
minions of the Raja. He loved to walk alone j to dive into the 
thickefl woods ; to mix his complaints with the murmur of tor¬ 
rents, which, falling from a thoufaod rocks, filled the whole court* 
try with an agreeable nolle. One day 1 , a$ the prince wanderea 
from his party, he entered a narrow valley formed by one of the 
ftreams which fall headlong from the impaffable mountains that 
■environ Serinagur, In the center of the valley there Rood a 
mound almofl covered with trees; through the branches of which, 
appeared undiftindly what feemed an Indian pagod. The dream,' 
divided into two, furrounded the mound, and appeared to have 
worn away the foundations of the rock, on which the building 
flood; which circmn fiance rendered it inaccdfible on every fide, 
Solimsh, pleafed with this romantic feene, rode forward, and found 
that what he had miilaken for a' temple, was a houfc of pleafure 
belonging to the Raja. Thither that prince often-retired, with a 
few attendants, to enjoy the company of fome Caftanirian women 
of exqdifire-beauty, Some of thefe were walking'on die terrace 

/ " . when 
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when Soli man approached. He was ft ruck with their perfons; 
but he inftantly retired. 

When he returned to the residence of the Raja, he mentioned 
his adventure to that prince. His countenance was fuddenly over¬ 
cast, attd he remained for fotne time filent. He at length faid, 
“ Ail my dominions have I given up to Soli man, yet he has in¬ 
truded upon one little valley which I referved for myfelf.” So- 
linvln cxcufed his conduit by his ignorance; but though the Raja 
pretended to be fatished, tliere appeared from that day forward a 
mantfeft: change in his behaviour. He became cold and diflant; 
and he was difeontented and agitated when the fugitive prince 
came before him. Jcaloufy, however, was not the carafe of thi« 
alteration. Aurungzebe had applied to him through his emif- 
faries ; ant! the honour of that prince contended with his avarice, 
Soliman became uneafy at the doubtful gloom which hung on his 
countenance. He encamped, with his few followers, at feme 
diftance 'from the Raja’s refldence; and he began to watch nar¬ 
rowly the conduit of a prince* whom he ftill called his protestor 
and friend. 

When Solimdn entered the mountains of Sermagur, he difpatch- 
•ed a meflenger with the news of his misfortunes to his father Da- 
i-a. That prince was encamped, with a con/iderable army, on the 
hanks of the Suttuluz. When he received the letters of his fon, 
he Ihut himfelf up in his tent, and gave way to melancholy reflec¬ 
tions on his-own misfortunes. The imprisonment of his father 
was an event, which, as it was expefted, did not furprize him; 
but the defertion of the victorious army under his fon, was a fe- 
vere ftroke to. his declining, fortunes. H even had conceived 
hopes from the prefence of Soli man, whofe adivity and fame in 
war might revive the drooping fpirits ofhis party. But he was 
Vol. III. N n ihut 
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£hut up within impervious mountains; and the enemy had occu- 
pied all the paffes, Dara was left to his own refources, and they 
failed, in the diftrefled fituation of his mind. He reflected on the 
paft with regret; he looked forward to the future with fear. 
Agitated by various paffions, he could fix upon no determined ex¬ 
pedient to extricate himfelf from misfortune; and a panic began 
to feize his troops from the irrefolute undecifivenefs of his con- 
duft. 

Aurungzebe, who had his fpies in the camp of Dara, was no 
ft ranger to the fituation of his mind. To add to his panic, he 
marched from Karnal on the fifteenth of Auguft, and directed his 
courfe toward Lahore. Dara, who had remained irrefolute on the 
banks of theSuttuluz, decamped, upon the news of the enemy’s ap¬ 
proach, with precipitation. . The advanced guard of Aurungzebe 
paffed the river without oppofition; and Dara fat down with his 
army behind the Bea, on the road to Lahore, to which city he him¬ 
felf foon after retired, leaving the troops under the conduct of 
Daood Chan, an able and experienced officer. Dara had great re¬ 
fources in the provinces behind Lahore. The governors had ftill 
remained faithful to the old emperor; the revenues of the pre¬ 
ceding year had not been paid; and the prince found a confider- 
able fum in the Imperial treafury at Lahore. He foon raifed twen¬ 
ty thoufand horfe, and his activity had begun to change the afpeft 
of his affairs. But he had hitherto been unfuccefsful: and he 
judged of the future by the paft. He was difturbed by the news 
of the approach of a part of the army of Aurungzebe, who, hav¬ 
ing conftrlifted a bridge on the Suttuluz, were on full march to 
the Bea. 

Daood, whom Dara had left at the head of the troops on the 
Bea, had lined the banks with artillery, and thrown up entrench¬ 
ments 
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ments and redoubts, with a firm a Hu ranee of flopping the progrefs 
of the enemy. The rainy feafon was now come on* and he 
was under no apprehentions of not being able to keep the enemy 
for five months at bay. The northern provinces might, in the 
mean time, furniih Data with an army of hardy foldiers. Moha- 
bet, who commanded in Cabul, was in hit. intereft; and he rivalled 
lis predcccfi'or of the fame name in his abilities in war. But the 
evil genius of Dara prevailed. He feat orders to Daood to quit 
his poft:, That officer was aftoniftted: he fent a remonftrance 
againft the meafure to the prince, and the jealous mind of Dars, 
fufpe&ed his fidelity. Pofitive orders were fent: Daood reluctant¬ 
ly obeyed. The prince, finding himfelf wrong in his fiufpie ions, 
repented of his conduct. He Hew into a \ iolent pr.ffion againft 
the accufers of Daood, and he ordered that officer back to hi* 
poft. It was new too late. The advanced guard of the enemy 
had crofted the Bea; and Anrungzebe, with the main body, amr- 
ed on the Suttuluz on the twenty-fifth of Augufh 

Dara, reflecting on the folly of his paft condud, and the pref* 
fureof the prelent time, was thrown into theutmoft confternation. 
Chau Tehan, who commanded the enemy, had been reinforced by 
a body of troops and a train of artillery from the main body. 
Daood advifed the prince to give battle, to confirm the courage of 
his troops by the defeat of a force fo much inferior in point of 
numbers. The prince was obftinate. He alleged, that though 
his army was more numerous than the enemy, they were not equal 
to them in dSfBpUne; that, fuddenly gathered together, they had 
hot been habituated to danger; and that to engage the rebels, for 
fo he affected to call the abettors of Aunmgzebe, would be to 
haften the completion of their wiflies, by giving them an eafy vic¬ 
tory. “ But, Daood!” continued he, w I am not only unfostunaJc, 
but weak. Had I followed your advice, and kept pofllftkin of the 
' N a % ‘ • Suttqluz 
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Suttuluz and Bea, I might have at lea ft fufpended, for fome 
months, the fate of the empire. But I, who have been fo often de¬ 
ceived by my brothers, am become diftruftful of my friends.” 

Daood endeavoured to comfort the prince, by obferving, that 
though the reputation of keeping a victorious enemy at bay during 
the rainy feafon, might contribute to change the face of affair s,- 
yet ftill there were hopes. That ta remain at Lahore without, 
obtaining a victory, would be as improper as it appeared impofiible 
that ftill they had rivers which might be defended againft the 
whole force of Aurungzebe; and that if the prince ftiould be 
pleafed to blot all unworthy fufpicions from his mind, he hirafelf 
would undertake to give him fufHcient time to col left a force in 
the provinces beyond the Indus. Dara embraced him with tears* 
and began to retreat. The army, difcouraged at the apparent irrc- 
folution of their commander, began to fear for themfelves. Hav¬ 
ing loft all confidence in the abilities of the prince, they faw no¬ 
thing before them but diftrefs to him, and ruin to themfelves. 
They deferted in whole fquadrons; and the unfortunate Dara faw 
his numbers hourly diminifhing as lie advanced toward Moultan.. 
The van of the enemy under Chan Jehan hung clofe on the heels 
of the fugitive, and his friends throughout the empire gave all 
their hopes to the wind. 

Aurungzebe arriving on the Suttuluz, was informed of the 
flight of Dara, His apprehenfions from that quarter vanifhed, 
and he encamped for ten days on the banks of the river to refrefh 
his army. The Maraja, who had given the firft battle to Au¬ 
rungzebe near the city of Ugein, thinking the affairs of Dara def- 
peratc, came to the camp with a tender of his allegiance. A num¬ 
ber of the nobility, who had hitherto remained firm to the old 
emperor, haftened to the court of the new, and proftrated them¬ 
felves 
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felves at the foot of the throne. AuriiSgz 6 he received them with 

unconcern, and told them that the fealbn of forgivencfs was paft. ---' 

« When fortune,” (aid he, iL hung doubtful over my arm?, you 
cither abetted my enemies, or waited in fecurity for the decifion of 
Fate concerning the empire. Thei’e,” pointing to his nobles, 

“ fcrved me in my diftrefs. I reward them with my confidence ; 
but I grant you, in pardoning your lives, a greater favour than 
fhoie 1 conferred on them. Neceflity gives me your obedience: 
let your generofity convince me that you are fincere. My enemies 
have diilipated the treafures of the empire, and I, who hope long 
to manage its affairs, will not impoverifh it by heavy exadltons. 

Your wealth is great. Juffice, which m affairs of Hate follows 
fortune, gives me a right to the whole; but my moderation only 
claims a part.” They paid large fums to the treafury, and a gene¬ 
ral indemnity palled, under the feals of the empire. 




The haughty ipirit of tbcMaraja revolted at the indignity of a 
cold reception. He however had gone too far to recede. Natu¬ 
rally averfc to the fubtle chara£ler of Aurungzebe, he had aflu al¬ 
ly performed the promife which he had made to his high-lpiriteJ 
wife after his defeat. He collected an army, and" was about to 
purfue Aurungzebe, when the misfortunes of Dara began. The 
lofs of the battle near Agra daggered his allegiance; he bec&me 
more trrefolute after the imprisonment of Shaw jehan; and the 
flight of Dara to Lahore, threw him at the feet of the new empe¬ 
ror. He told Aurungzebe, That being of a religion which incul¬ 
cated the belief of a Providence as fuperin tending over human af¬ 
fairs, he was now under no doubts concerning the fide on which 
the gods had declared fhemfelves. It were therefore, continued he, 
a kind of impiety to oppofc him whom Heaven has placed on the 
throne. Aurungzebe pi eafandy replied, “I am glad to owe to 
the religion what I hoped not from the love of Jeffwint Singh.*’ 
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The vifier Meer Jumla, who at the beginning of the rebel!ion 
had fubmitted to a political imprifonment in the Decan, feeing the 
affairs of Aurungzebe in too good a condition to demand a conti¬ 
nuance of his double conduct, broke his fictitious chains, and pre- 
fented himfelf at court. The new emperor received him with every 
mark of honour and affedion. He prefented him with elephants, 
horfes, riches, dreffes, and arms ; but of his whole fortune, 
which, to keep up appearances, had been confifcated, he only 
returned about fifty thoufand roupees. “ In ferving the ftate,” 
faid Aurungzebe, “ I have expended your fortune; but you, in 
ferving it again, may acquire another.’’ Jumla made no reply, 
but feemed fatisfied with his efcape from the critical fituation in 
which he had been plunged by the civil war. A field foon prefent¬ 
ed itfelf to his abilities; and his fortune was amply reftored by 
the unabating favour of his fovereign- 

Intelligence arriving in the Imperial camp that Bara had taken 
the rout of Moultan, Aurungzebe croffed the Suttruluz on the 
fifth of September. He advanced with rapid marches toward that 
city, wifhing to put an end to the War in the north. Chan Jehan, 
who commanded the vanguard, arriving in Moultari, the unfortu¬ 
nate prince fled toward Bicker, and the mountains beyond the Indus* 
In vain had it been remonftrated to him by his followers, that he 
ought to have taken the rout of Cabul. Mohabet, who had been 
always averfe to Aurungzebe, was at the head of a difciplined ar¬ 
my in that province. Aids might be drawn from the weftern Tar¬ 
tary; there was even a profpeft of Perfia's efpoufing the caufe of 
Dara. Soldiers of fortune, men adapted by their manners and 
climate for the field, would flock to Ins flandard. But Fortune 
had forfaken Dara, and fhe was followed by Prudence. Aurung¬ 
zebe, when he firfl heard of the courfe of his brother’s flight, 

cried out, In an ecftacy of joy, « That the war was at an end.” He 

detached 
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detached eight thou {and horfe, under the conduct of Meer Baba, 
after the fugitive, and moved his earap on his return toward 
Agra. 

Many caufes concurred in making Aurungzebe anxious to re¬ 
turn to Agra. The force left in that city was lmall; and Shaifta, 
who commanded there, was no great foldier. The troops, though 
fiient, had not yet reconciled their minds to the force ufed again ft 
the perfbn of Monk!; and they were, in fomc meafure, flinched at 
the emperor’s breach of faith, to a friend as well as a brother. 
Shaw Jehan, though clofely confined, had his emiffaries and 
friends every where. Whifpers concerning the unworthy ufage 
of that great prince were carried round, and heard with attention. 
Many of the nobles railed by his favour refpeCtcd him ilill for 
what he had been; and the empire, in general, which had (lou- 
riihed under his government,- lamented the cloud which had fet¬ 
tled on the latter end of a life of renown. The Maraja was 
■fUll his friend. Proud and haughty beyond meafure, he could 
not forget his defeat by Aurungzi'be, and he was chagrined at 
the cold reception which that prince had lately given to his 
proffered allegiance. Joy Singh, who had in a manner betrayed 
Solimun, thought alfo that he was not well requited for his 
fcrvices, He was full attached to Shaw Jehan, whofe open and 
manly behaviour .upon every, occafion he compared with advantage 
to the cold .duplicity of his fon. 

S.uja, who firft appeared in arms again!! Dara, faw now a more 
dangerous enemy in another brother. The lofs which he had 
fuftained again!! Soli man was loon recovered in the rich and populous 
kingdom of Bengal. He faw a new cloud forming which was to 
burft upon him, and he prepared himlelf again!! the ftonn. He 
collected an army with his ufual adivity, and was on the point of 

4 taking 
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lC 5 3 ‘ taking the, rout of Agra, to relieve his father from confinement 


* - > To deceive Aurungzebe, he had congratulated that prince on his 


mounting the throne at Delhi; he owned his title, and only folicitcd 
for a continuance of his government over Bengal. The emperor was 


not to be deceived. He fawthe views of mankind in their fituation 
and character, and took profeffions of friendfhip from rivals for 


mere founds. He however had behaved with his ufual civility to the 
meffenger of Suja. He pretended to be anxious about knowing 
the ftate of his health, and he made a minute inquiry concerning 


his children and family. “ As. for a new commiffion to my bro¬ 
ther,” faid he, “ it is at once unnecefiary and improper. I nyy- 


felf am but my father’s vicegerent in the empire; and I derive my 
whole power from thofe infirmities ■which have rendered the em¬ 


peror unfit for the bufinefs of the ftate/’ This anfwer, though 


not fatisfa&ory, amufed Suja, and furnifhed an opportunity for 
Aurungzebe to break the power of Dara, and to eftablilh his own 
authority. 


tffSuji, Suja, at length, threw off the mafk; from a fubjedl to Aurung¬ 

zebe, he became his competitor for the empire, tie begun his 


march with a numerous army, accuHoming them to the ma¬ 
noeuvres of the field as he moved. His brother, who expected 
the ftorm, was not furprifed at its approach. He remained but 
four days at Moultan. His fon Mahommed was made governor 
of that province; that of Punjab was conferred on Chillulla. 
He outftripped his army in expedition; and on the twenty- 
fourth of October he entered Lahore. He arrived at Delhi on 
the twenty-firft of November; and notwithftanding the prefiure 
of his affairs in the fouth, he celebrated his birth-day in that city, 
having entered the forty-firft year of his age. The fplendid and 
numerous appearance of the nobility on that occafion, convinced 
Aurungzebe, who always made judicious obfervations on the 


behaviour 
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behaviour of mankind, that lie was firmly eftablifhcd on the 
throne which he had u fur peri. The nobles moll remarkable for 
their penetration, were the firft to pay their refpeCts: they law the 
abilities of the reigning prince ; they were no ftrangers to the 
inferiority of his brothers; and they confidered Fortune as only 
another name for Prudence. Daood, who had adhered hitherto 
to I^ara, forfook that prince when he took, contrary to his advice, 
the rout of Bicker. He threw himfelf at the feet of Aurungzebe; 
who, knowing his abilities, received him with diftinCtion, and 
raifed him to the rank of fix thoufand horfe. 


During the few days which Aurungzebe pafled at Delhi, lie 
informed himfelf minutely of the force and refources of Suja. 
That prince was more formidable than the emperor had imagined. 
To inline fuccefs, he ordered his fon Mahommed to join him 
with the army from Moultan, and he refolved to avail himfelf of the 
great parts of Jumla. That lord had been lent, foon after his 
arrival at court, to fettle the affairs of Ghandeilh and Guzerat, and 
he was ordered to return with fome of the veteran troops ftationed 
on the fouthern frontiers of the empire. The emperor, in the 
mean time, having arrived at Agra, reinforced the garrifon ot 
that city under Shaifta; being apprehenfive of an invafion under 
prince Soliman, from the mountains of Scrinagur. He himfelf 
took immediately the field; and moved flowly down the Jumna, 
in hourly expectations of reinforcements from the north and 

well. 

Suja, in the mean time, with a numerous army, was in full 
march toward the capital. He arrived at Allahabad ; and hav¬ 
ing remained a few days in the environs of that place, he renewed 
his march, and encamped his army, in a ftrong pofition, at a place 
called Kidgwa, about thirty miles from Allahabad. D[fruitful 
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A.JO. t^9' of the Jifcipline of lhs army, he entrenched hhnfelf, and waited for 
Hig^ifl» 9 . ^ arr i va i of Aurungzebe, whom he wiflied to engage with an 
advantage which might lupply the inferiority of Ins troops, in 
point of courage and liardinefs. But Aurungzebe ftudioufly pro- 
traded the time. His march was defignedly flow, till he was 
joined by bis ion Mahommed with the troops of the north. He 
then moved forward, with great expedition; Mahommed com¬ 
manding the van, confuting of live thoufand chofen horfe, Suja 
■was aflouifiied at this hidden vigour in his brother’s mcafures; 
he began to fortify life camp, and'to make difpofitions for receiv¬ 
ing the enemy with warmth. 


r; ^ r , ct ,. g The prince Mahommed, naturally full of fire, exceeded his 
«™P- orders. He prefletl onward with the van, eager for a fight of the 

enemy ; and when he prefented himfelf before Suja, the emperor, 
with the army and artillery , was forty miles in the rear. He rode along 
the lines of the enemy, and, with unpardonable rafhnefs, leenied to 
provoke them to battle. Suja, however, for what cauie is un¬ 
certain, took no advantage of his temerity. The prince at length 
encamped his fmall army; and difpatched a meffeoger with his 
obfervations on the pofition and ftrength of the enemy, Aurung- 
zfbe was ofTemled at the rafhnefs of his fon. He was, however, 
gentle in his reproof. “ When you fball pofleis the empire, 
Mahommed,” faid he, “ you muft proteO. it with more caution. 
A monarch ought to be a general father than a partizan; and few 
forget folly in valour.” The haughty fpirit of the prince was 
impatient of rebuke. Adfive . gallant', and fiery, he defpifed the 
flow dictates of Prudence; and would rather owe his fume to his 
fv.-ord, than to political management and addrefs. 

The Imperial ftandard came in fight on the thirteenth of 
January 1659; and Aurungzebe encamped his .army, leaving an 

extenlive 
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extenlivc plain, very fit for a battle, between him and the lines A \ D - l6 ? 9 - 

, - ^ Hig. 1069, 

or Sujiip He drew up his army* on the moriiing of the fifteenth* —v-/ 


in two lines, advancing his artillery fome paces in the front. 

About twelve o’clock the cannon began to open on both fides. 

Saja had placed his artillery on a rifing-ground, and his batteries 
were well ferved. He (toured the enemy’s lines; and Aurung¬ 
zebe, who durft not attack the trenches, was obliged to return 
with fome lofs to his camp. Slija took no advantage of the. re¬ 
treat of his brother. He retired within his lines, and impru¬ 
dently neglected to keep poflelfion of the rifing-ground on the 
right, from which his artillery had played with fiich advantage 
on the enemy. Meer Jumla, who had arrived a few days before 
from the Decan, obferved the negligence of Suja. He repre- 
fented the advantage which Fortune had offered to Aurungzebe ; 
and that prince ordered him to take pofleffion of the hill in the 
night. Before morning appeared, Jumla threw up a redoubt on 
the place, and lined it with cannon; which were covered with a 
ftrong party of fpearmen. 

\ 

When day-light appeared, Jumla ordered his battery on the The battle 
hill to open. The tents of Suja were in the range of the (hot; bes ' ns ‘ 
and the prince was obliged immediately to ftrike them, and to 
move his quarters to the left. Aurungzebe, who perceived the 
commotion in the enemy’s camp, on account of the unexpected 
fire from the battery, thought this a proper opportunity to 
make a general a {fault. His army were already formed ; 
and he ordered His elephants to advance with all expedition to 
tread down the entrenchments, A ftrong body of cavalry fuf- 
tained the charge. The defendants, already in confufioji, made 
but a faint refinance. The elephants foon levelled the entrench¬ 
ment, and the liorfe poured into the camp. Flight, confulion, 
and (laughter prevailed. Aurungzebe, mounted on a lofty ele- 

O o % ' pliant. 
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phant, faw the appearance of victory on every fide. He pufliech 
forward into the center, to render complete the advantage 
which he had already obtained. Bu: Fortune took a hidden 
change ; and inevitable ruin fetfmed to overwhelm him and his. 
affairs. 

The Maraja, JefTwint Singh, having made Ids peace with 
AunjngioH'e, had joined that prince with his native troops. His 
defeat at llgein remained ftill fredi in his mind; and he longed to 
recover the laurels which he had loft in that unfortunate field. 
He luid received orders to advance with his Rajaputa; and he 
even made a Chew of attacking the enemy. But when he faw 
the emperor entering their camp, he fuddenly turned, and fled 
with all his forces. The Moguls, however, followed not his 
example.,- Aurungzehe carried forward on his elephant the Im¬ 
perial ftandard 5 and they were afhamed to leave it to the enemy. 
JefTwint, diiitppointed in his aim of drawing his party to flight 
by his own, fell fuddenly on the rear of the line. He feized upon 
the baggage ; and put fervants and women to the fword, without 
either diftindlion or mercy. The noife of the daughter behind 
was carried to the front, which was engaged with Suja in the 
center of his camp. Some fled to five their wives; and, cowards, 
wanting only an example, they were followed by thoufands. The 
fines began to thin apace; the attack was fuftained with Ids 
vigour; and the enemy acquired courage. 

Aurungzebe exhibited upon the occafion, that refolute firm ads 
which always riles above misfortune. To fly was certain ruin; 
to remain, an almoft certain death. He fat aloft on his elephant. 
In full poiTeflion of his own mind; and he fee rued not to know 
that any difaftfr had happened in the rear. The enemy, who had 
been tumukuoully hurrying out of the camp, returned with 

vigour 
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vigour to the charge, upon the fuddcri change in the face of 
affairs. Suja, with an undaunted countenance, led the attack, 
Handing in the caftle, upon an enonnous elephant. When his 
eye fell upon his brother, he ordered his driver to direct the. 
furious animal that way. One of the principal officers of 
Aurungzebe, who wasalfo mounted on an elephant, perceiving the. 
intention of Suja, ruflied in before the prince. He. was over¬ 
thrown in the firft ffiock, but the elephant of Suja fuffered fo 
much in the concuffion, that the animal Hood trembling through 
every joint; having loft all fenfe of command, and aim oft the 
power of motion. The difappointed prince feemed enraged at 
his fortune; but the elephant of one of his nobles advanced 
againft that of the emperor; and, in the fir ft Ihock, the latter 
animal fell upon his knees; and it was with great difficulty he re¬ 
covered himfelf. Aurungzebe had one foot out of the caftle, 
ready to alight. The crown of India hovered on the refolution 
of a moment. Meer Jumla was near, on horfeback: “ Stop,” 
faid he, turning fternly to Aurungzebe; “ you defeend from the 
throne.” The emperor, who was now compofed, feemed to 
iinile at the reproof. Whilft the animals continued to engage, 
the inarkfman, who fat behind him, {hot the adverfary's 
driverj but the enraged elephant continued, notwithftanding, to 
fjght. Aurungzebe was now in imminent danger ; when he was 
delivered from deftruftion by the refolution of his driver. He 
threw himfelf dfexteroufly on the neck of the other elephant, and 
carried him off; whilft his own place was fupplied by one of the 
officers who fat behind the caftle. Another elephant, in the 
mean time, advanced againft Aurungzebe; but he had the good 
fortune to ftioot the driver with his own hand. 

The emperor now found that his own elephant, from the 
many fhocks which he had received, was much weakened and 
5 dilpirited. 
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a. D. iti;?. drfpirited. He bewail to be afraid that he couM not even keen 

llift. io6q- 

^—v -—t the nirnial in the field. To alight would be equal to flight icfelf. 

The elephant began to turn ; and Aurupgzebe, whole refbhition 
never failed him in defperate fit nations, ordered' the chains, 
which are always ready for binding him, to be locked round 
his feet. The c-mperor remained immoveable amidft'the ene¬ 
my; a ihoufand {hot were aimed at him, a thou kind arrows 
fell into the caftle; hut being in complete armour, he remained 
unhurt. Some of the nobles obferving this daring behaviour in 
their prince, ’rufhed. forward to his ref cue. They bore a!! before 
them in this laft effort; and Suja, in the moment of victory, was 
beginning to give way. His elephant, difabled by the firft {hock, 
was not to he moved forward. Aliverdi, one of his friends, came 
with' a horfe; and Suja, in an evil hour, defeended from his lofty 
feat. The fame conduct hail ruined Dara., The elephant re¬ 
turning to the rear, with an empty cattle, the army thought that 
the prince was flam ; and they began to fly on every fide. 


\thcs obtains 
the vl&oiy. 


Aurungzebc, who owed his viftory to his own intrepidity, was 
in no condition to ptirfue the enemy. Night was now coming 
on; and he lay on the field tinder arms. During the adtion, the 
Many a had defeated the party left to defend the baggage; and 
loading camels with the booty, font them off under an elcort. 
lie bimfelf Hill hovered round the rear. The proximity of the 
Imperial tents to the line, had hitherto protected them’from being 
plundered by the Rajaputs. Night coming on, the Maiaja ad¬ 
vanced ; and, about an hour after it was dark, fell upon the tents 
of Mahommcd, who had remained with bis father on the field. 
A few, who defended the quarter of the prince, were cut off to a 
man ; and the Rajaputs advanced to the Imperial tents, and feized 
upon every thing valuable within the fquare; putting every one 
that oppoied them to the fwbrii The night became a feene of 

6 horror, 
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horror, confufion, and death. Aurungzebe was not to be moved 
from the field ; but he detached a part of the army to oppofe the 
Maraja. When day appeared, the troops of Suja were no more to 
be feen ; and the emperor, now convinced of his victory, turned 
his arms upon the Maraja. That prince flood his ground. A 
bloody battle enf'ued. The Rajaputs retreated; but they carried 
their booty away. 


A. D- i6vg* 
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Suia fled with fo much precipitation in the night, that he left Sujapurfued 
J * , by Mabum- 

all his tents, equipage, and artillery, on the field. His army de- med. 
lerted him; and he evi n deferted his army. He changed his 
clothes, he threw off every mark of diflinction, and hurried for¬ 
ward to Patna like a private man. He feared no enemy ; but he 
was afraid of his friends. When Fortune had forfaken him, he 
hoped not to retain their faith; for to deliver him to Aurung- 
zebe would not only procure their fafety, but advance their mte- 
refl. The fun was fcarce up, when Aurungzebe detached ten thou- 
fand horfe, under his fon Mahommed, in pur fait of his brother. 

The enemy were fo much diflipated, that few were flain. The 
inftru&ions of the , prince were to follow Suja. He arrived at 
Patna, and the unfortunate prince fied to Mongecr ; hoping to 
derive from walls that fafety which he could not command in the 
field. His courage, however, forfook him not in his diftrefs. He 
had fttll refources in his own adtive mind; and the whole pro¬ 
vince of Bengal was devoted to his interefl, from the firict juftice 
and mildnefs of his government. 

After the flight of the Maraja and the departure of Mahom- Aatan$ . 
med, the emperor called together the nobility and principal 
officers of his army. He had' marked, from his elephant, the 
' particular behaviour of each. He punifhed fomc for cowardice; 
others he promoted for valour. His reproofs were ftrong and 

pointed; 
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lof^' F cmte ^ » ptaife he fccfiowed mainly and juft. He, at the fame 
time, made a long Ipeech i; in the throne. Heno merit 
to himfe'/. he even gave up that of his army, and attributed his 
fuccefs to Providence. He involved Heaven hi his quarrel with 
his brothers; and made it the partner of lfis own guilt. This 
religious oration was received with burfie of.appkufe. Mankind 
are mail ages and nations fuperditions; and the bare profefiion of 
fanctity hides the blacked; crimes from their eyes. A.urungZebe, 
however, did not forget his temporal a Hairs in his devotion. An¬ 
xious for the ledufhon of Bengal, and for an end ol the war with 
Suja, he detached a large body of horfe under Meer Jumla, to 
reinforce Mahommed, whilft he himfelf took the rout of the ca¬ 
pital. 


Afalfcre- The Maraja, in the mean time, with his booty, advanced to 
to Ag» me L be walls of Agra. News of the defeat of Aurungzebe had already 

filled that capital with furprize. The appearance of the Raja- 
puts confirmed the report. The adherents of the new emperor 
began to Ihift for themfelves ; and grief and joy prevailed, as men 
were varioully afFefteu to this or the other fide. Shaifta, who 
commanded in the city, was ftruck with melancholy and de- 
fpair. Pie knew the active part which he himfelf had taken for 
Aurungzebe ; and he could expect.no favour from the conquerors. 
He even made attempts againft his own life ; and feemed indif¬ 
ferent about flujtting the gates of the citadel againft Jefiwint 
Singh. That prince, though he fullered little in the running 
fight with Aurungzebe, was ftill afraid of the Imperial army, 
which followed clofe or. his heels. Had he boldly entered the 
city, taken advantage of the panic of Shaifta, and releafed Shaw 
Jehan, Aurungzebe might ftill be ruined. But the fortune of 
that prince was ftill greater than his abilities. 


Aurungzebe, 
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Aurungzebe, apprehcnfivc of feme mifehfef In Agra, luftcncd his 
march to that capital. The city was now undeceived with re- JL- 
gard to the battle ; and the Maraja, who had beaded of the 1,8 

defeat of the emperor, began to ily before him. He directed !l!iUcl T 
his courfe to his own country; and, though incumbered with 
fpoil, outfhipped his purfuers in the march. Aurung?.cbe 
entered Agra without any pomp. He did not permit him- 
felf to be faluted by the guns of the fort.. “ It would be im 
proper,” laid he, ‘‘ to triumph in tire ears of a father, over the 
defeat of his fon.'’ He wrote a- letter to Shaw Jehan, enquiring 
concerning his health; and he excufed himfclf from coming into 
hts prefence on account of the hurry of public affairs, hie {lightly 
mentioned his victory, by iniinuating that Providence, by his 
hands, had fruffrated the defigns of the enemies of the houfe of 
Timur. His father, who was no Granger to the fUuation of affairs, 
would not read the letter. He gave it back to the meHenger, and 
faid, “ If my fon means to infult me, to know it would but 
add to my misfortunes ; if he treats me with affection and re- 
fpeft, why does lie permit me tolanguilh within thefe walls?” 
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CHAP. il. 


Darn's flight io Bicker—lie crqffhs the deferl—Gains the governor 
of Guzerat—Marches toward Agra—Fortifies himfelf at Aj mere 
— Deceived—attacked—and totally defeated by Aurungzebe — His 
unheard-of misfortunes—Diflrefs in the defart—Arrival at Tar - 
ta—Throws himfelf under the protection of Jihon—Death of the 
Sultana—Dora betrayed—-Carried with ignominy through Delhi 
—Confined at Chizerabdd — AJfaffinated — Reflections . 
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ARA having fled from Moultan, took the rout of Bicker, 
beyond the Indus. The Impenalifls were clofe at his 
heels. His army fell off gradually in his flight. His affairs 
were defperate, and their attachment gave way to perfonal 
fafety. Four tlioufand ftill adhered to their colours, with which 
number Dara encamped near Bicker, having garrifoned the place, 
and fubmitted it to the command of a faithful friend. He 
had fcarce pitched his tents, when the enemy eame in fight. 
Though worn-out with fatigue, he was obliged to fly. He found 
boats by accident, and croffed the Indus with all his followers. 
On the oppoflte fliore flood the ftrong fortrefs of Sicar. Struck 
with the hard fate of Dara, the governor opened the gates. But 
it was not the buiinefs of the prince to fliut himfelf up within 
walls ; which at befl could only protract misfortune. He re¬ 
inforced the garrifon with a part of his troops ; and left fome 
valuable effc£ls under the prote&ion of the governor. 


Difineum- 
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Difmcmnbered, he betook himfelf to the open field, be Tore 
he had even thought of the quarter to which lie Aural d diced his 
courfe. He wandered away in a melancholy mood. His faith¬ 
ful adherents, for only thole whofe attachment to his perfon. 
overcame their own fears were now in his train, followed fflently 
the path of a m after whom they loved. Having marched a 
few miles, the prince came to the place where the road parted 
into two ; the one leading to Tatta, the other toward the 
Perfiati province of Chora flan. Starting from his reverie, he 
flood for fame time irrefoiute. On the one tide there was ap¬ 
parent ruin ; oil the other, a certainty of perform! fafety. But 
glory was blended with difgrace in the full; in the latter there 
was nothing but obfeurity and difhonour. When he weighed 
theie things in his mind, the chariots in which were his women 
arrived- Hia perplexity increafed. The defart toward Pcrfia 
was extenfive and unhofpi table; on the fide of .India, his own 
misfortunes muft overwhelm his family, tic could not decide; 
and a melancholy filence prevailed around. 
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The favourite Sultana, feeing the unckciftvenefa of Dara, at kit char, go 
length put an end to his doubts. “ Can the ftrft of the race of Tatta, 1 ' * 
Timur,ihc laid, “ hefitate in tliis moment of diftrefs ? There 
is danger, but there may be alfo a throne on one fide; but a 
frightful folitude, and the cold reception given to fugitive princes 1 
by {hungers, threaten from the other. If Dara cannot deckle, 

I, who am the daughter of Purvez, will decide for myfelf. 

This hand (hall prevent me, by death, from difhonour. The de¬ 
fendant of the immortal Timur fhall not grace the hat am or 
the race of Sheick Sell!” The features of the prince were at once 
lighted up into a kind of mournful joy. He burft into tears ; 
and, without uttering a word, fpurred forward his horfe toward 
Tatta, He had not remained many days in that city, when he 
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received advices that a conftderable detachment of the enemy was 

'- ■—arrived within a few miles of the place. He evacuated Tatta, 

crofTed the Indus,"' and fled toward the capital of Guzerat, The- 
eneray laid a bridge of boats over the river; and were preparing 
to purfue the fugitive, when unexpected orders arrived for them to 
repair with all expedition to join the Imperial army, in full march 
ngainft Suja. 

Cro/Te* the The removal o'f the Imperial troops procured a happy refpitc 
for Dara ; but it was but a tranflent gleam of Fortune, who had 
refolved to continue her frowns. The road of the prince lay 
partly through burning fands, deflitute of water; partly through 
abrupt mountains, covered with impervious woods, the haunts of 
beafts of prey. His people were parched with thirft; his very 
camels died of fatigue. His unfortunate women were juft ex¬ 
piring for want of water, when the prince, who ranged the foil- 
tudes far and wide, lighted on a fpring. He encamped near it-; 
and having refrefhed his attendants, arrived next day on the bor¬ 
ders of the territories of the Raja’s Jdm and Sahara, which lay 
contiguous to each other in his rout. They received him with 
hofpitality ; but they declined to embrace his caufe. They were 
the natural enemies of the houfe of Timur, who had, often from 
views of conqueft, penetrated into their almoft inaccefiible country. 
"When perfuafion failed, Dara endeavoured to work upon the 
pride of Jain. Fie propofed an alliance between his Ion Sipper 
Sheko, the conftant attendant of his misfortunes, and the daughr- 
ter of the Raja. The match did not take place. The few Mogul 
nobles who adhered to him, were fo much diflatisfied with the 
propofal, on account of its inequality, that it was laid afide; and 
Dara proceeded to Ahmedabad. 


Shaw 




Shaw 'Nawaz, whofe two daughters were married to Auru*>g- 
zebe and Morad, had been left by the latter in die government <—-y -—j 
of GuzCrat, and kept In a refidence in Ahmed a bad. When Mo- in Guserat^ 


rad was feized, Aurungzebe fent a new commiffion to Shaw Na¬ 
waz, 'which that lord received, and governed his province in the .. 
name of the new emperor. He prepared to oppofe Data with all 
his forces. The match was unequal, and the prince, hemmed 
in with misfortunes on every fide, began to defpair. He, how¬ 
ever, refolved to c arry no longer round the empire a life obnoxi¬ 
ous to mifery. He advanced with his few attendants; and, as 
the lad refort, wrote a letter to the younger daughter of Shaw 
Naw&z, who was the wife of Morad, and had been left with her 
father when the prince marched toward Agra, He recounted his 
own misfortunes ; and compared them with thole of her. hufband. 

“ The enemy of both is one,” laid he : “ if the memory of the 
unfortunate Morad Hill lives in the bread of his wife, fhc wit! 
peHuade her father to favour Dura, who is opprelfed by the fame 
untoward fate!’' 

The princefs, who had mourned inceffantly for the misfortunes caim o/«? 
of her lord, whom the loved to Jirtraflion, burfl: into a flood of ^ r s< ' 
tears at the reception of the letter. She grafped at the fhadow 
of hope for her hufbandh releafement, which was offered by a 
prince overwhelmed by Ida own bad fortune. She threw herfelfat 
the feet of her father; her tears fupprefled her voice; but fire 
looked up to him with that forcible eloquence of eyes; which 
it is impoffible to refill from beauty in dill refs. She placed 
the letter of Dara in hio hands. He read it with emotion ; and 
turned away in lilence. She followed him on her knees, hold¬ 
ing the fkirt of Ids robe. “ Is not my daughter, 1 ’ faid he, “ al* 
ready fufficiently wretched ? Why does ihe wifh to involve her 
father in the irretrievable mifery which .has overtaken her lord ? 

But 
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But flie will have it fo— and prudence mud give way to pity.” 
He ordered the gates to be thrown open ; and the princefs, in an 
ceftafy of joy, fent accounts of her fuccefs to Dara. 

The prince could fcarce believe his own eyes, when he received the 
letter of the wife of Morad. A gleam of hope came in upon his 
misfortunes. He entered Ahmedabad; and the governor re¬ 
ceived him with the higheft diflination and refpefl. He gave 
to the prince about one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds in 
money, together with jewels to a great amount, to contribute to 
raife troops. This new life to the affairs of Dara, rendered him 
active in his preparations for war. In a few weeks he found 
liimfelf at the head of a confiderable army. He in the mean 
time received letters from the Maraja, who, with his native 
troops, was on his march with Aurungzebe to attack Suja. 
That prince acquainted him of his defign of deferting the new 
emperor in the aftion ; and we have already feen that he kept 
his promife. He conjured Dara to halien his march to fupport 
him in his intended defection. The advice was good; but the 
evil genius of Dara prevailed. He delayed, that he might aug¬ 
ment his forces; and loft the golden opportunity of reftoring his 
affairs, by an act of boldnefs and intrepidity. Suja was, in the 
mean time, defeated; and Aurungzebe turned his whole force to¬ 
ward the ftorm which was brewing in the Weft. 

The defertion of the Maraja had fpread news of the defeat and 
death of Aurungzebe to every corner of the empire. The 
agreeable intelligence came to Dara. He inilantly marched to¬ 
ward Agra, to feize the capital before the arrival of Suja, who was 
faid to have conquered. In three days, the unfortunate prince 
was undeceived. Letters from different quarters brought him the 
particulars of the action, and of the complete victory obtained by 

his 
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hU greatefl: foe. He was again thrown into perplexity. To 
proceed with fo final I a force was imprudent; to retreat, ruinous 
to his reputation. He had built his la ft hopes on his army; to 
retire, was to lofe them by clefertion. Many Europeans were in 
liis camp. He had 'gained them by large promiiVs; and they na¬ 
turally loved that impartiality which he fhevved indifcriminately to 
men of merit of ail nations. His artillery was upon the beft 
footing ; and he was not dellitute of able engineers. His foldiere, 
for the moft part confining of the troops of the empire ita~ 
tioned on the frontiers, were habituated to adlion. But they 
were too few in number ; and their leader was deftined lot mis¬ 
fortune. 

The Maraja, after plundering the Imperial camp,; declared his 
intentions of marching to Guzerat with the fpoil. 0ara halted to 
take him up by his way. But the Tr idian had no furious inten¬ 
tions of a hilling effectually any branch of the ho«f‘e of Ti¬ 
mur. An enthufiaft ia* his own religion, he confidered all Ma¬ 
li o mm eda us au his natural enemies. He abetted none of the princes 
through choice. He ftudied to add fuel to the flame which raged 
between them, and to derive advantage from their diffentions. 
He hoped to find that freedom and independence in their weak- 
net's, which he could never expert from their favour and 
power. Under the influence of t-hefe political principles, he 
ftpdioufly avoided to meet Dara. He took the rout of Mar- 
war, to lodge his booty in his own dominions in fafety. He, 
however, wrote letters to the prince, to advance to his borders, 
where he would join him with a recruited army. Dara accord¬ 
ingly marched toward Meirta, at which place he encamped with 
his. forces, in daily expectations of the' j until on of the Ma- 
jaja, who was cpikfling his forces at the capital of his domi¬ 
nions, , 

Aurung.'fbe 
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Aunmgzebc was, in the mean time, alarmed at the great pre¬ 
parations of the Maraja. He faw danger in his defection j and he 
had recourfe to his ufbal art and addrefs. He wrote to him a 
letter. He acquainted him, That the oppofition given to his 
fortune at the battle of Ugein, had long fincc heen blotted 
out of his memory, as it was the refult of the Maraja’s opi¬ 
nion in favour of Dara; that his fubmiffion to his government, 
while yet his brothers were in the field, was a conduit which 
entitled him to favour; but that his late defertion in battle, 
and his fubfequent attack upon the Imperial baggage, could not 
be forgot, though it might be forgiven. “ T he love of public 
tranquillity, however,” continues Aurungzebe, “ has expelled from 
my bread; every wifh of revenge. It is therefore your in ter eft, 
to withdraw your foot from the circle of Dara’s misfor¬ 
tunes. That you fhould join my ftandard, I neither expeCt 
nor wifh. I cannot trufi: again your faith • and my own force is 
fufficient to overthrow my enemies. You may therefore look from 
your own country, an unconcerned fpe&ator of the war; and to re¬ 
ward you for your neutrality, the government of Guzerat fhall 
be added to that of your hereditary dominions.” 


and deferts The letter had the intended effect on the Maraja. He pre¬ 
ferred the proffered advantage to the gratitude of Dara, whofe 
fortunes wore fuch a doubtful afpeCt, He broke off his correfpond- 
ence with that prince, at the very time that he was buoyed up 
with the hopes of the junction of a great army with his 
own forces, A ftranger to the motive of the Hindoo, he fent 
hie fon Sipper Sheko to endeavour to prevail upon him to 
throw off his inactivity. The young prince was received at his 
capital with diflinCtion and hofpitality. He was, however, dis¬ 
appointed in his views. The Maraja would give no fatisfac- 
tory anfwer; and the prince returned to his father, who was 
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greatly difconcerted by this new misfortune. He, however, re- A. D. i6c<j. 
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folved to hefitate no longer with his fate. He decamped and 1 ——v-» 

inarched in a dired line for Agra ; and arrived at Ajmcre, about 
eight days journey from that capital. 

In the neighbourhood of Ajmere, the high-road to the capi- Data fortifies' 
tal paffes between two fteep hills, each of which forms the point 
•of an impaflable ridge of mountains, which flretch far into the 
country on both Tides, and feparate the kingdom of Guzerat from 
the reft of Hindoftan. Dara halted with his army in this pafs. 

His high opinion of the European mode of war, which he imbib¬ 
ed from the Englifh, French and Portuguefe in his fervice, had 
rendered that prince fond of entrenchments. He had confidered 
the appearance of fecurity, more than the movements of the hu¬ 
man mind : for armies often take entrenchments in no other light 
than as a proof of the fuperiority of the enemy. He threw up 
lines from hill to hill in his front, and ftrengthened them with 
artillery. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, marched with an army 
to flop his progrefs; and arrived with great expedition in the 
neighbourhood of Ajmere. When he came in fight of the en¬ 
trenchments, he ordered his army to encamp; and he himfelf 
rode out to reconnoitre the enemy. 

Nothing could equal his aftonifliment when he viewed, himfelf *t 
through a fpy-glafs, the pofition of his brother. The ftrength A j‘ nt ' rc ' 
of the works was inconceivable ; inftead of a common entrench¬ 
ment the prince had fortified himfelf with a ftrong rampire, 
defended by -baftions, a deep ditch and a double row of pali- 
fadoes, which extended fix miles acrofs a valley. Aurungzebe 
was perplexed beyond meafure. He knew not how to ad. An 
affault was evidently impradicable; to do nothing would derogate 
from that high opinion which he had already eftablifhed in the 
minds of the people. Every day would add to Dara’s influence 
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and party; and mankind, Who always fide with, the unfortunate;, 
would attribute to ability what was the gift of chance. He called 
a council of the nobles. They differed, in their opinions; much 
time was fpent in argument without coming to a deciJive meaflire. 
They at laft agreed upon an expedient. They knewthat the fpiiit 
of Dara was impatient ofinfult; and they advifed the emperor to 
draw out his forces, and to offer battle. 

In compliance with the advice of his nobles, he formed his 
line on the 23d of March 1659, and advanced with his artil¬ 
lery within cannou-ihot of the camp. Dara continued with¬ 
in his lines; and Atmtngzehe began to fortify himfelf under 
the enemy’s fire. He continued the work the whole night, and 
covered his men before day-light appeared, notwithftanding his 
brother had i’dlied thrice during that time. The fun Was fearce 
lifen, when Debere, and feme other nobles, i fined out of the 
camp, and advanced on full fpeed with five thoufand horfe 
near the lines; hoping, by inflating him, to draw: Dara from 
his lines. They paid dear for their temerity. The artillery of 
the enemy being well lerved, galled the aflhilants lb much, that they 
retreated in diforder, and were glad to flielter thenifelves behind 
their own lines, Things remained in this doubtful lituation for 
fevcral days. The army of Dara, having the country in their 
rear open, were in no want of provifions ; and were, therefore, 
under no nceeffity of retreating ; and it was impoffible, without a 
long liege, to overcome their a 1 mo ft impregnable lines. 

Fortune, who never forfook Aurungzebe, relieved his anxiety 
upon this occaGon. A petty Indian prince, who commended three 
thoufand of his native infantry in the Imperial army, informed 
himfelf of a narrow and fteep path, by which men, accuftomed 
to climb, might afeefld the mountain on the right of Dara’s lines. 
He communicated his information to the emperor, who wa$ pver- 
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joyed at the difeovery. He made Urge promifes to the Raja, 
fhould he gain, with a party, the fummit of the mountain, with¬ 
out alarming the enemy. Should he be fo fortunate as to fuccced 
in the attempt, lie was ordered to make a fignal to the emperor 
from that fide of the mountain which was covered from Dara. 
When night came on, he marched with his troops. Having 
encountered many difficulties, he afeetided the mountain, and the 
appointed fignal was ready to be fhewn by the dawn of day. 


Aurungzebe never refted his hopes upon the fucccfs of a iingle 
fcheme. He had, during the night, planned the ruin of his bro¬ 
ther’s affairs, by a more fatal ftroke of policy than the ft rata gem 
of the Raja. Dehere Chan, and the Indian prince, Joy Singh, 
had, at the beginning of the war, adhered with warmth to the 
interefts of Dara. Under the prince Solimitn, they had diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in the defeat of Suja, and the redudion of 
Bengal. Yielding to the preflu re of the times, and to the in¬ 
trigues of Aurungzebe, they defer ted, as has been already related, 
the colours of Soliman; and ruined all the hopes which the 
unfortunate Dara derived from the victorious army under his 
fon. To thefe chiefs the emperor applied with much addrefs. 
He promifed largely; and he mixed threats with his proffered 
favour. He at length prevailed upon them to write an infid ions 
letter to Dara, to the following purpofe : 


“ It is not unknown to the emperor,” for with that title they 
affefted to diftingulfh Dara, “ that Debcre and Joy Singh once 
deemed it their greateft glory to be numbered among his fervants. 
With how much fidelity they obeyed his orders, they derive a 
■proof from their adions, under the command of the* illuftrious 
prince Soliman Shekd. So much fatisfied was Dara with the 
<condud of his faithful fervants, that, in his letters, which were 
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prefentedto us by the prince, he attributed the victory over Suja 
to our conduct and valour. The emperor was partial in our 
favour; but we prefume to hope, we deferved a part of his 
praife. When the news of the defeat of our prince, and of the 
imprifonment of the king of kings, came to our ears, we thought 
ourfelves alone amidft the victorious armies of our foes. What 
could we do ? Our loyalty remained, but neceffity was near. 
The times left ns no choice, and we were forced to lubmit. We 
have ever fmee been dragged along, the unwilling Haves of 
Aurungzebe, But now Fortune has returned to the threshold 
which leads to the prefence of Dara. The accefiion of his faith¬ 
ful fervants to his power, though not neceffary to his affairs, will 
bring them to a more fpeedy conclnfion. When, therefore, day¬ 
light {hall appear, kt the gate of the camp be opened to receive 
us; that we inay have an opportunity of regaining, by our merit, 
the favour, of which we have been deprived by neceffity. As 
foon as the fun dial) arife, we look for admittance into the camp, 
with all our followers and friends.' 1 

This letter was thrown into the lines, by a hoifeman on 
full fpeed. It was immediately carried to the prince; and, 
with that credulity which is inherent in a finccre mind, lie im¬ 
plicitly believed every thing which the letter contained. Shaw 
Nawaz in vain remonftrated to him, in the flrongeft terms, that 
there was danger in confiding in their fmcerity. Dara was al¬ 
ways averfe to advice; and now he was rendered blind by the 
hopes of gaining fuch powerful chiefs to his party. He was 
ohflinate; and determined to liiijue all oil the faith of men who had, 
a few months before, bttrayed his fon. He gave pofitive orders, 
that in the morning, that gate of the camp which looked toward 
the enemy thould be thrown open, to receive the expected fu¬ 
gitives. He, at the fame time, iffued directions to all the officers, 
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that care fhould be taken not to fire upon them as they advanced. A • l 6 S 9 - 
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Shaw Nawaz was highly dififatisiied; Mahommed Sherif, who *— 4 " —* 
commanded the forces, was aftonifhed, The orders were per¬ 
emptory, and they mull be obeyed. They, however, refolvcd to 
ftand upon their guard; and when morning came, they ported 
themfelves, with feveral fquadrons, without the lines; giving 
orders, at the fame time, that all the troops in the camp fhould 
ftand to their arms. 


Aurungzebe, who was no flranger to the ch a rafter of Dara, again!* 
forefaw that his ftratagem would fucceed. He drew up his army 
before day, behind his own camp; being covered by the tents 
from the enemy’s view. The fun was not yet up, when he 
ordered Debere to iffiie forth from his right, and Joy Singh from 
his left, at the head of their troops, and to advance on full fpeed 
toward the camp. Thefe officers accordingly rufhed forth; 
and Aurungzebe, to carry on the deceit, began to fire witli his 
artillery, but with powder only, on the pretended deferters. Dara, 
full of expectation, flood on the rampire. When he faw the 
fquadrons advancing, he ordered the gate to be thrown open; hut 
Mahommed Sherif, who, with a chofen body, flood without the 
lines, being ftill dubious of the intentions of the fugitives, ordered 
them to flop, till he fhould be fatisfied of their real defigns. 

Debere, who fir ft advanced, had no time to deliberate. A par- Jtiat pr ; nce 
ley would difeover the whole to his own men; he immediately 
ftopt fhort, and gave the fignal of attack, by lhoodng Sherif, with 
an arrow, through the heart. That officer fell headlong to the 
ground; and a dreadful flaughter commenced, hand to hand. 

Debere, unmatched in that age for ftrength and perfonal bravery, 
hewed on his way to the gate, which Shaw Nawaz was endea¬ 
vouring to ftiut. But the thing was now imprafticable, from the 
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numbers that crowded into the camp. Debere entered, fword In 
hand; and Shaw Nawa? advanced to oppolc him. The match 
was unequal. Debere, who refpe&ed the virtues, the years, 
the high quality of his advcifary, dejfircd him to fuirender; 
and to fear nothing from his fon-in-law. il I jnyfelf,’ laid 
Debere, “ will intercede for Shaw Nawaz.” The pride of the 
old lord arofe. “ No !—Debere Chan$—I have hitherto de¬ 
fended my life by my valour; nor Shall I pur chafe a few years of 
dccrcpid age at the expcncc of my former fame.” Debere, at the 
word, ran him through with his fpear. With Shaw Nawaz 
and Sherif, the courage of Dara’s army fell. The treacherous 
Debere wat, now within the camp, with his fquadrou, who, fired 
with the example of their leader, made a prodigious daughter. 
Joy Singh followed clofe on their heels. 

The emperor, in the mean time, advanced with Ids whole line; 
and the party, who had gained the fttmmit of the mountain in the 
night, fhewed themfelves above the camp. The Tills re-echoed 
to their ihouts ; and they began to roll hones and loofened rocks 
into the valley.- Thefe, falling from precipice to precipice, came 
eralhiflg down on the affrighted army ; and they turned their eyes 
from the fwords of their enemies to this new fpedes of danger. 
An univerfal panic fpread over alt. Confuiion every where pre¬ 
vailed. Some fought, others fled, many flood in aflonifhment, 
without having even the courage to fly. Dara mounted,his ele¬ 
phant to be feen by his army; but he himfelf faw nothing around 
but terror and death. He ruflied forward to meet the enemy; 
hut he was left alone. He called for Sherif; that chief was already 
cold in his blood he wifhec! for the pretence of Shaw Nawaz, 
but his dead body prefented itfelf to his eyes. He turned back, 
and gave his foul to defpair. The fafety of his women came 
then acrofs his- mind; he haftened with them from the field; 
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wliilft the fpoils of his, camp kept the enemy from pur filing hi9 

flight. Four thoufand fell on the fide of Dara, in this extraordi- "--k-v- > 

nary aftion: Aurungzebe loft not above two hundred; and in 
that number, no officer of diftindtion except Sheich Meer, the cap¬ 
tain-general of his forces. 

The grief of Dara for his defeat was great, but it was not equal wjsfcr* 
to his aftonifhment. The misfortune, though dreadful, was Uara - 
unexpeded, and by the fudden ill prevented the fear. It was, 
however, fucceeded by mifery, and unequalled diflrefs. The un¬ 
fortunate prince fled to the capital of Guzerat. But the governor, 
hom he left in the place, ffiut the gates againft his lord. He 
fat down in iilencc, and knew not whither to fly. His friends 
became his greateft enemies. Two thoufand Mahrattors Hill ad¬ 
hered to the unhappy prince. When they heard of the meflage 
of the governor, they defpaired of the affairs of Dara, and added 
their own cruelty to his misfortunes. In a pretence of having large 
arrears oft heir pay due to them, they fell upon his baggage, and 
plundered it in his prefence. Some cafkets of jewels were faved 
by his women ; for even in that feafon of licence and diforder, 
their perforis were facrcd from barbarity itfelf. This outrage was 
committed in the night. When day-light appeared, the robbers, 
as if afliamed of their con dud!, fled with their fpoil. A few only 
of the loweil menial fervants remained. Every thing was re¬ 
moved from the field. The miferable tents, which he had col¬ 
lected in liis flight, were carried away ; and nothing was left but 
a few • old j fereens of canvafs, which covered the Sultana and, 
her female Haves from the public eye. 1 he diftrefs oi the prince 
may be imagined, but cannot be deferibed. He walked about in. 
teeming diffraction ; and the fad complaints of the women from, 
behind their wretched covering, drew tears from the eyes of the-- 
few fervants who ftill adhered to their unhappy lord. 
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The pi-elRire of his misfortunes at length awakened Dara from 
a melancholy reverie, in which he had ftr-yed from the place where 
his camp had frood. He returned in manifeft diforder; and feemed 
to queftion every one with his eyes, about the means of moving 
to fome place of fafety. A few beafts of burden were coil cited by 
his fervants; and the robbers, who had defer ted and plundered his 
camp, had left to him the two elephants which he had brought 
from Ajmcre. On thefe he placed all the effects which had efcaped 
the ravages of the Mahrattors; and a few oxen found in a neigh¬ 
bouring Held, dragged flowly away in covered carriages his wo¬ 
men. The prince himfelf, with his fon Cipper Shekd, attended 
them on horfeback, with an ill-mounted retinue of two or three 
hundred fervants and faithful adherents. He turned his face to 
the frightful folitudes in which he had differed fo much before; 
but the parched defarts, which ftretchcd themfelvcs from Guzerat 
to the Indus, were lefs unhofpitable to Dara than a brother’s 
hands. 

The prince fonn arrived in the territories of Raja Jam, whofe 
hofpitality alleviated his diftrefs. He again applied to that chief 
for his aid, but he was deac to the Fcquefh Dara promifed largely, 
fliould Fortune again favour his caufe; but the had taken her 
flight to return no more. Jam was too prudent to throw his own 
fate into the feale of the prince. He became cold and referred j 
and feemed, by his manner, to wifh for the departure of his un¬ 
fortunate gueft. fie was again forced to encounter the hard drips 
of the defart. The heat of the feafon had added to the natural 
fterility of thefe dreadful folitudes. There was no water to be 
found ; not a blade of grafs to be feen. The air feemed, in fome 
mealure, on fire. There was nothing to fljade the defolate tra¬ 
vellers from the fcorching fun ; excepting when clouds of land, 
raifed by whirlwinds, covered them with a fatal darknefs, The 
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beafts of burden died for want of provender; the very camels 
perifhed for want of water. The favourite elephant, which had 
often carried Dara in all his pomp, was now the only ufeful ani¬ 
mal that remained; and even he began to fail. To add to the 
misfortunes of the prince, the favourite Sultani, the mother of all 
his children, and whom lie tenderly loved, was at the point of 
death. She had been fei/.ed with hy ft erics from the fright of the 
battle; and had ever ft nee been fubjed to violent fits. Death 
cut off gradually his retinue; at the end of every furlong, he was 
obliged to pay the la ft fad offices to fame favourite fervant or 
friend. 

When he came within fight of Tatta, the elephant which had dirtirY, 
carried his family acrofs the dclart, worn out with fatigue and 
third, lav down and died. The few that remained of his fol¬ 
lowers were fo languid and fpent, that they could not crawl to 
the neighbouring villages for fuccour. Dara himfelf was obliged 
to execute that ncccflary fervice. He came to a hind, who kept 
oxen in a-field. He mentioned his diftrefs and his name ; and the 
clown fled from Ids preience. He fat down; having no ftrength to 
return to Ills defolate family. Curiofity, however, brought the 
the whole village around ; and every eye was full of tears. They 
brought all their beads of burden to tin. place; and the whole 
country accompanied him, with fliouts of joy, to Tart j, He, 
however, did not reft long in that city. He crofted the Indus, and 
threw himfelf under the protection of the petty chiefs of the 
diftrid of Bicker; and they, touched with c mtpaffion, pro mi fed 
to fupport him with their lives and fortunes. 

The adive fpirit of the emperor was not, in the mean time, 
idle. So long as Dara lives, he mu ft totter on his throne. He 
knew the rout which his unfortunate brother had taken; but his 
troops would not purfue the fugitive through Inch a perilous way, 
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He hoped that the hardships of the defart might prevent him 
from embruing his hands in blood; but Dara nuitl perifh; and 
Aurungzebe was refolved to be provided againft every event of 
Fortune. He ordered fome troops to march down along the 
Indus from Moultan ; and the news of their approach came a few 
days after the arrival of Dara. The generous chiefs, who from 
companion had refolved to fupport his caufe, being not yet pre¬ 
pared to receive the enemy, advifed him to fly into Perfia, the 
frontiers of which were within four days march of the place at 
which he tlien refided. 

He prepared for his flight; but Nadira Bdna, the favourite Sul¬ 
tana, was dying. Spent with fatigue, overwhelmed with fick- 
nefs, and worn out with misfortune, the was altogether incapable 
of the journey; and he could not leave her behind. She knew 
his iituation, and requefted earneftly that .they fhouM move away. 
“ Death,’’ laid fhe, “ will foon relieve the daughter of Purvez from 
her misfortunes; but let her not add to thofe of her lord." She 
could not prevail upon him to march whilft fhe was in fuch a 
iituation; and lie had, befides, placed great hopes in the friendfhip 
of Jihon Chan, a neighbouring chief of great power. Jlhon had 
been twice faved from death by the intereft of Dara. Shaw Jfehan, 
who was an enemy to oppreflion, had ordered him to be, at two 
different times, profecuted for murder anti treafon, before 
the chief juftice of the empire. That judge, upon the cleareft 
proofs, condemned him twice to death; and, at the requeft of 
' Dara, he was pardoned by the emperor, and reftored to his effate 
which had been conflfcated. The prince, therefore, had reafon to 
expert a return of gratitude ; but the obligations were too great 
for the pride of this unprincipled chief, and they prefled upon him 
like injuries. 
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The natural perfidy of Jihon was fa notorious, iliar all his friends, 
with one voice, remonftrated to Dara againfl his deiign of throwing 
Iiiinfelf on the faith of that chief. The prince, naturally obfii- 
nate, was now blinded by his fate. He c-uid not think of leav¬ 
ing his beloved Nadira in the hour of death ; and he refolded to 
rifque all for the melancholy fatisfadion of being prefent when 
the faithful companion of his diitrefs expired. Some nobles, who 
had hitherto attended his perf'on, and who had determined to 
accompany him in his exile to Perfia, feparated themfelves from 
a prince devoted to ruin. With feventy domelike only, he went 
to the refidenee of Jihon ; and that chief, apprized of his coming, 
came out to meet him, and received him with the warmeft pro- 
feffions of friendfhip. He quitted his own palace to accommodate 
the prince; and nothing was to be feen around but the greateft 
marks of hofprtality and profound reipeft. 

The diltemper of the Sultana had increafcd on the road to the rc- 
fidcnce of Jihon. She fainted away when fbc was carried into the 
apartments a Signed for her receptijn ; and the prince fit in tears 
by her fide, during the whole night. In the morning Hie expired 
in his arms. “ It is only now,” faid Dara, “ I have found that I 
am alone. I was not bereft of all my friends whilit Nadira lived. 
But file has dofed her eyes on the misfortunes which arc to in¬ 
volve her children and lord; and thus a peculiar happinefs has 
fucceeded to accumulated diftrefs.” He tore off his magnificent 
robe, and threw the Imperial turban on the ground: then, cloth¬ 
ing himfelf in a mean habit, he lay down by his departed confort 
on the bed. In the evening one of his faithful fervants joined 
him with fifty horfe. He was overjoyed at his arrival, and, 
flatting up, took him in his arms, and faid, “ My fituation, Gal 
Mahomtned,"’ for that was the officer’s name, “ is, not without 
rcfoiirce. Nadira, having forfaken the devoted Dara, has met 
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with a part of that good fortune which was due to her virtues. 
You muft, with your fifty horfe, cfcort the body to Lahore, to the 
fepulchre of her great anceftors. Aurungzehe himfelf will not 
refufc a grave to the family of Dara.” The body was accordingly 
embalmed; and, being placed in a magnificent herfe,was cfcottcd 
to Lahore. 

Dara had not remained many days at the refidence of Jib on, 
when intelligence was received, that Chan Jehan, one of the prin¬ 
cipal generals of his brother, was advancing from Moultan ; 
and that his van was already arrived in the neighbourhood. 
Dara refolved to make his efcape into Perlia. He called his 
fervants together, and he took leave of Jihon. When he had 
proceeded about a mile on his way, he difeovered Jihon coming 
after him, with about a thoufand horfe, on full fpeed. He ima¬ 
gined, that Jihon defigned to efcort him with thefe troops to 
Perfia. Pie rode back by way of doing him honour ; and, when 
he was about addreffing his thanks to the treacherous chief, he 
was fuddenly furrounded and difarm ed. “ Villain !” fa id Dara, 
“ is it for this I twice faved your life from the refentment of my 
father, when the elephants were /landing over you waiting for 
orders to cruth you to death ? But Juftice will be fatisfied, and 
Heaven has revenged your crimes upon my head.” He ftopt— 
and, with a fcornful filence, fubmitted his hands to be bound. 

Jihon heard the prince without making any reply; for what 
could he fay to vindicate his conduct? He ordered the prifoner to 
be mounted on an elephant, and then he fell upon the baggage, 
to enrich himfelf with the fpoil of his benefactor. He then 
haliened toward Chan Jehan ; and, during the journey, notwith- 
llanding the natural unfeelingnefs of his mind, he durft not for 
once come into the prefence of the much injured prince. His 
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fate being now determined, that anxiety, which had long 

clouded the countenance of Dara, vanifhed. His ion wag ,- f, 

carried with him on the fame elephant. Having a talent for 
poetry, he compofcd many affecting verfes on his own misior- 
tunea j with ihe repetition of which he often drew tears from the 
ev es of the common foldiers who guarded his perfon. “ My 
name,” fa id he one day, “ imports that 1 am in pomp like 
Darius; 1 am alfo like that monarch in my fate. The 
friends whom he trolled, were more fatal than the ivvords of his 
enemy.” Notwithllanding thde eafual complaints, lie main¬ 
tained his ufual dignity, and there was even fomething majeftic in 
his grief, It was not the wailings of a woman, but the manly 
afflictions of a great mind. 


When Chan Jelun, who had been apprized of the imprifonment w s&f enemy; 
of Dara, faw that prince advancing, meanly drefled on a forry 
elephant, he could not bear the fight; and he hid his tears in 
his tent. He detached a party from his army to efcort him, to¬ 
gether with the traitor, to Delhi, where Aurungzebc at the 
time kept his court. The emperor, though he rejoiced at the 
news that hid-brother had fallen into his hands, was full of per¬ 
plexity and indecifion. He called a council of liis nobles; and 
thev differed in their opinions; feme, declaring for fending him 
by another rout to the ca/lle of Gualiar; fome, that he fhould 
be carried through the city, to convince mankind that he was | 
fallen for ever. Many advifed again# a meafure that might 
be full of danger from the humanity of the people; a few 
argued, that fuch conduct would degrade the dignity of the family 
of Timur. Others maintained, to whofe opinion the emperor 
himfelf feemed to lean, that it was neceffary he fhould pafs 
through the capital, to aftonifh mankind with the abfolute power , 
and invincible fortune of Aurungzebe. 
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■The unfortunate prince, accordingly, accompanied by his 
fon, entered Delhi on an elephant. This, fays a certain wri¬ 
ter, was none of the fine elephants of Ceylon and Pegu, 
which they were wont to ride with golden harnefs, embroidered 
covers, and magnificent canopies to defend them from the fun. 
No. It was an old animal, dirty and lean, with a tattered cover, 
a pitiful feat, and the caflle open on all fides to the winds. The 
fplendid ornaments of his perfon were now vaniflied, like his 
good fortune. A dirty drefs of coarfe linen fcarce covered his 
body from the weather; and his wretched turban was wrapt 
round with a fcarf made of Cafhmire wool. His face, which 
foimerly commanded refpedt with the manly regularity of its 
features, was now parched and fhrivelled by being long expofed to 
the heat; and a few ftraggling locks, which appeared from his 
turban, prefented a grey colour unfuitable to his years. In this 
wretched fituation he entered Delhi; and, when the mob who 
crowded to the gates knew that it was Dara, they bur A into loud 
complaints, and fhed a flood of tears. The Greets were rendered 
almoft impaffible by the number of the fpe&ators ; the fhops were 
full of perfons of all ages and degrees. The elephant moved 
flowly ; and the prog refs he made was marked to thofc who were 
diftant by the advancing murmur among the people. Nothing 
was heard around but loud complaints againfi: Fortune, and curfes 
on Aurungzebe, But none had the boldnefs to offer to refeue 
the unfortunate prince, though flightly guarded. Tliey were 
quite unmanned by their forrow. 

After wandering over the features of Dara, the eyes of the 
people fell on his fon. They oppofed his innocence, his youth, 
his graceful perfon, his hopes and his quality, to the fate which 
impended over his head; and all were diflolved in grief. The 
inf'eftious forrow flew over the whole city : even the pooreft 
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people forfook thc:r work, and retired to fecret comers to weep, 
Dara retained his dignity upon this frying occaiion. He uttered not 
one word; but a fettled melancholy feemed to dwell on his face. 

I he unfortunate young prince was ready frequently to weep, 
being foftened by the complaints of the people; but his father 
checked him with a Hern look, and he endeavoured to conceal 
his tears. Dara, having been thus led through the principal ftreets 
of Delhi, was cob ducted to Chizerabad, a village four miles with¬ 
out the walls. He was locked up, with his fon, in a mean apart¬ 
ment, in which he remained for lome days in hourly expectation 
of his death. Here he amufed himfelf with wri ting inftruftions 
for his fon Soli.m&i; having concealed an ink fbndi.fh and fonte 
paper in one of the folds of his garment. His anxiety to know 
the intentions of Aurungzcbe, fometimes broke in upon his me- 
✓ lanclioly amufements. He appeared through the window to the 
guards; but they knew nothing of what palled at court. He 
then enquired concerning an old devotee, who had formerly lived.. 
in a cell near the foot of the Imperial garden at Delhi, One of 
the foldiers knew the old man ;• and the prince gave a billet to be 
carried to him,' requeftlng fotne intelligence. “But evert he* 
perhaps,” he faid, with a figh, u may have changed with the cur¬ 
rent of the times,” 

The traitor Jihon, in the mean time, made his appearance at 
court, to claim the reward of his treachery. Aurungzcbe digni¬ 
fied him with a title, and enriched.him with preients. Palling 
th rough the city of Delhi, he was pointed out to the mob, who, 
falling upon him near the gate which leads to Lahore, killed 
ffeven of his attendants. He himfelf Heapedbut the country 
people rofe upon him every where.-. They hunted him from place 
to place; till at length lie met with his deferts, and was (lain 
when he. had abnoft reached the boundaries of .his own govern- 
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meat. The zeal of the people, however, proved fatal to Dara. 
The emperor, hearing of the tumult near the gate of Lahore, 
ordered the chief magi (Irate of the city, with his officers, to go to 
the place, and enquire into the caufeof the difturbance. The mob 
fell upon the judge and his attendants. They fled to the palace, 
and the whole city was in an uproar. 

Aurungzebe, in dread of a general revolt, called a council of his 
nobles. He had determined before to fend his brother to the for- 
trefs of Gualiar; but now he was afraid of a refeue by the way. 
The minds of the people were flrangely agitated. Their impre¬ 
cations againfl his cruelty reached him in the midft of his guards; 
and he began, for the firfl: time, to fhew fymptoms of political 
fear. He afkcd the advice of his lords. The majority feemed 
to be for fpariog the life of Dara ; and for fending hint, under a 
flrong guard, to the ufual prifon of the Imperial family. Aurung- 
zebc, though not fatisfied, was about to yield to their opinion; 
when one Hakim, a Perfian by birth, with a defign to gain the 
favour of the emperor, infilled that Data fliould be put to death, 
as an apoftate from the faith of Mahommed. The emperor 
pretended to be flartled, and faid, “ The thing is determined. 

I might have forgiven injuries done to myfelf; but thofe againft 
religion 1 cannot forgive.” He immediately ordered a warrant 
to be iflued to Nazir and Seif, two fierce Afgan chiefs, \yhich im- 
powered them to take off Dara that very night. 

t ... ‘it 

' On -the eleventh of September, about midnight, the un¬ 
fortunate prince was alarmed with the noife of arms coming 
through the paflage which led to his apartment. He flatt¬ 
ed up, and knew immediately that his death approached. He 
fcarce had awakened his fon, who lay afieep on the carpet at his 
feet, when the affaffms burft open the door. Dara feized a knife, 

which 
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which he had concealed to mend the reed with which he wrote. 
He flood in a corner of the room. The murderers did not im¬ 
mediately attack Kim, They ordered his fon to remove to the 
adjoining apartment; but he clung round life father’s knees. 
Two of the afTafllns feized him, to force him away; when Dara, 
feeing Nazir {landing at the door, hegged to be indulged a few 
moments to take leave of his fon. He fell upon his neck, and 
faid, “My dear fon, this reparation is more affli&iag than that 
between foul and body, which I am this moment to fuller. But 
fhould he fgare you —live. Heaven may preferve you to revenge 
my death ; for his crimes fliall not pafs unpunifhed, I leave you 
to the protection of God. My fon, remember me.” A tear half 
ftarted from his eye ; when they were dragging the youth to the 
adjoining room. He, however, relumed his wonted dignity and 
courage. “I beg one other favour, Nazir!” he faid, “much 
time has not been loft by the laft.” He wrote a billet, and de¬ 
ft red that it fhould be delivered to Aurungzcbe. But he took it 
back, and tore it, faying, “ I have not been accuftomcd to afk 
favours of my enemies. He that murders the father ran have no 
compaffion on the fon.” He then raifed up his eyes in filence ; 
and the affaffins feemed to have forgot their office. 

During this time of dreadful fufpence, the fon, who lay bound 
in the next room, liftened, expediting every moment to hear hi 3 
father’s dying groans. The affaffins, in the mean time, urged on 
by Nazir, feized Dara by the hands and feet, and throwing him 
on the ground, prepared to ftrangle him. Deeming this an in¬ 
famous death, he, with an effort, difmeumbered Ills hand, and 
{tabbed, with his pen-knife, one of the villains to the heart. The 
others, terrified, fled back; but as he was rifing from the floor, 
they fell upon him with their fwords. His fon, hearing the 
noife, though his hands were bound, bur ft open the door, and 
Vol, 111 . S f entered, 
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entered, when the murderers were fevering his father’s head from 
his body. Nazir had the humanity to puih back the youth into 
the other apartment, till this horrid operation was performed. 
The head of Dara was carried to Aurungzdbe ; and the unfortu¬ 
nate young prince was left, during the remaining part of the night, 
{hut up with his father's body. Next morning he was fent 
privately under g guard, to the catlie of Gualiar. 


Tlnis fell the unhappy Dara Shekd; a prince whofe vir¬ 
tues deferved a better fhtc. But he was born to diftrefs ; ■ and 
his imprudence often alii fled the malignity of his fortune. 
Though deftitute of the ad chefs which is neceffary to gain man¬ 
kind in general, he was much beloved by his family and do- 
medics; and he was the darling of liis father, who was often heard 
to fav, That all his other children were not half fo dear to him as 
Dara. This prediledtion in his favour was the fource of the misfor¬ 
tunes of both. Tire other princes envied the influence of Dara,and all 
their differences with, and every difappointinent which they expe¬ 
rienced from, their father, was laid to the account of their brother, 
who pofleffed all his confidence and elleetn. Dara was certainly 
jealous of his brothers, whom he faw inverted with too much power 
in their refpeftive provinces; and his oppofmg their meafures at 
court was the natural confequenee of his fears. This mutual 
animofity being once kindled, all the princes looked forward to 
the death of their father with terror. The feeds of civil war were 
long fown before they appeared; and the itlnels of the emperor 
was the fignal to begin the charge, from tlie four corners of hia 
dominions. Dara had the poft of advantage ; but he was not a 
match iff abilities to Aurung Abe. 


Nazir, before day-light appeared, was admitted into the citadel 
to the emperor. That prince had remained all night in anxious 
expedition, Many of the nobles had expreffed their high dif- 

latisfadion 



Tatis faction at thfe meafure of putting Dara to death ; and he was l6 f 9 . 
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afraid that the refolution, before it took effett, might be communi- 
cated to the people and army. He faw that he was fupported only 
by his own abilities and the venality of his followers. The unbialfed, 
by either interefl: or fear, looked with horror on the crimes which 
his ambition had already committed. They were dlfgulled at his 
cruelty to his father and his injullice to his brothers; and they, 
with indignation, faw hypocrify, and the worfl: kind of ambition, 
lurking behind profeflions of religion and moderation. Nazir, 
however, relieved him of a part of his fears. The head of Dara, 
being disfigured with blood, he ordered it to be thrown into a 
charger of water; and when he had wiped it with his handker¬ 
chief, he recognized the features of his brother. He is faid to 
have exclaimed, “Alas, unfortunate man!” and then to have 
flied fome tears. 
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the Raja — Misfortunes—reflation — brave n—and murder of 
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T HE fears of the emperor from the in oft formidable of his 
rivals, were extinguiihed with the life of Dara. The filcnce 
which accompanies the decilions of defpotifm, is an eifeftual pre¬ 
vention of tumult and confufion. The people, for fome days, 
were ftrangera to the death of the prince, and his prior misfortunes 
had even lefiencd the regret, which his murder might have other- 
wile created in the minds of mankind. Mifery had rifen to its 
height; and the worft period it could have, was in fome degree- 
fortunate. The conduct of the emperor contributed to obliterate 
his crimes. . With an appearance of humanity and benevolence in 
the common operations of government, men were apt to attribute 
the in fiances of cruelty which lie exhibited, to the neceility of his 
halation; and they forgpt the evils done to individuals, in the ge¬ 
neral good of the whole. Should felf-prefervaticn be admitted 

as 
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as an excufe for the com million of bad addons, Aurungzebe was 
not without apology. He had gone too far not to go farther ftill: 
he had depofed his father, he had excluded his brother from the 
throne, and a flame had been.kindled which could be exdnguiftv? 
ed by nothing but blood. 

During the misfortunes of Dara in the weft and north* the war 
was carried on with vigour in Bengal againfl Suja. That prince 
having, after the unfortunate battle of Kidgwa, efcaped to Mon- 
geer, was active in making new preparations for the field. Na¬ 
turally bold and intrepid, misfortune had no efl'edt upon him but 
to redouble his diligence to retrieve it; and he wanted not refour- 
ces in his province for recommencing hold!ides, with an appear¬ 
ance of being able for fome time to ward oft* the hand of Fate, 
which feemed to hang over his head. His firft care was to collect 
the remains of his diflipated army in the neighbourhood of Mo.n- 
geer, which commands the pafs into Bengal* and, whilft he was 
collecting more troops from the extenfive country in his rear, he 
drew lines from the mountains to the Ganges, to ftop the prog refs 
of the enemy. 

Mahommed, the fon of Aur-nngzebe, had been detached with 
ten thoufand horfe from the field of Kidgwa in purfuit of Suja. 
The prince was foon- joined by Jflmla the vilier, with a great 
force ; and they proceeded flowly down along the banks of the 
Ganges. The ftrong poll don. of Sujagave him a manifeft advan¬ 
tage ; and Jumla, an able and experienced officer, contrived to drive 
him from his poft without blood Hied. The ridge of mountains, to 
■the right of the Ganges are, in their fertile valleys, poffeffied by 
petty, but independent princes. Jumla found means to draw thele ■ 
over to his party; and they ftiewed to him a paflage through their 
country, by which he could turn the rear of Suja. Having, by¬ 
way.' 
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way of - blind, left a confident Me part of tile army to fall down* 
in the common rout* along the river, he himfdf, accompanied 
by the prince, entered the mountains, and was heard of by Soya 
hi hifi rear, when lie expected to be attacked in front. Suja de¬ 
camped with precipitation ; but he arrived in the environs of Ra- 
ja-Mahil fome days before Jumla iflued from the mountains. He 
fortified himfdf in his camp ; and the vifier, who could mike no 
inipreflion without artillery, marched toward the left, to join the 
army coming down along the Ganges. 


The whole army having joined, the Imperialifts prefen ted them- 
feives before the lines of Suja. The vifier opened upon him with 
his artillery, and made feveral unfuccefsful aflaults. During fis 
days he was repulfcd with daughter; but Suja dutft not trull the 
effeminate natives of Bengal in the open field again/* the Tartars 
of the north, who compofed the greater part of the Imperial army. 
Jumla played mcdfarilly with his artillery upon the fortifications* 
which being only made up ot hurdles and loot's fandy foil, were 
foon ruined. Suja s poll becoming untenable, he decamped under 
the favour of night; and Jumla, afraid of an ambufh, though he 
was apprifed of the retreat of the enemy, durft not follow him. 
The rainy feafon commenced on the very night of Suja’s flight; 
and the Imperlalifls were con/trained to remain inactive for feme 
months in the Neighbourhood of Raja-Mahih 


Suja, with his army, eroding the Ganges, took the rout ofTanda ; 
ana, during the inactivity of the Imperial ids, ftrengthened himfeif 
with troops from the Lower Bengal, He alfo drew from that quar¬ 
ter a great train of artillery, which was wrought by Portuguefe and 
otlic, Europeans, who were fettled in that country. Suja, being at¬ 
tached to no iyftem of religion, was favourable to all. He proud, ed 
to bund churches for the Chrifiians, fliould he fiicceed in his views 
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on the empire; and the miffionaries and fathers entered with zeal jJ;®', 1 ©? 9 * 

into his caufe. The affairs of the prince began to wear a better '—-v- 1 

afpeCt. His effeminate troops acquired confidence from a well- 
ferved artillery; and even Aurungzebe, who confided much in the 
abilities of Jumla, was not without anxiety. An event happened 
about this time which raifed the hopes of Suja, and added to the 
fears of his brother. 


The prince Mahommed, who, in conjunction with Jumla, 
commanded the Imperial army, had, before the civil war, con¬ 
ceived a paflion for one of the daughters of Suja. Overtures of 
marriage had been made and accepted; but the confummation of 
the nuptials had been broken off by the troubles which diffurbed 
the times. He feemed even to have forgot his betrothed wife in 
fcis activity in the field; but the princefs, moved by the misfor¬ 
tunes of her father, wrote with her own hand a very moving letter 
to Mahommed. She lamented her unhappy fate, in feeing the 
prince whom flie loved, armed againft her father. She exprefl'ed 
her paflion and unfortunate condition, in terms which found their 
way to his heart. His former affeCtions were rekindled in all 
their fury; and, in the elevation of his mind, he refolved to defert 
his father’s caufe. 


The prince 
Mahommed 


The vifier* upon affairs of fome importance, was, in the mean goe* overt* 
time, at fome diftancefrom the army, which lay atRaja-Mahil. The 
opportunity was favourable for the late adopted fcheme of Mahom- 
med. He opened the affair to fome of his friends: he complained of 
his father’s coldnefs, and even of his ingratitude, to a fon,to whom, 
as having feized the perfon of Shaw Jehan, he owed the empire. He 
gave many inftances of his own ferviccs; many of the unjuft re¬ 
turns made by Aurungzebe, and concluded by declaring his fixed 
refoliition to join Suja. They endeavoured to diffuade him from 
£0 ra£b an aCtion; but he had taken his refolution, and he would 
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i^; 9- ilften to no argument. He afked them, Whether they would 

—-* 1 follow his fortunes? they replied, “We are the fervants of Ma- 
homraed; and if the prince will to-night join Suja, he is fo much 
beloved by the army, that the whole will go over to him by the 
daw a of day.' 5 On thefe vague a flu ranees, the prince quitted the 
camp that evening with a finall retinue. He embarked in a boat 
on the Ganges; and the troops thought that he had only gone on 
a party of plcafure. 

,cr - Some of the pretended friends of Mahorarned wrote letters, con¬ 
taining an account of the defer tion of the prince, to the vifier. 
That lord was ftrock with aftoniftunent at the folly and madnefs 
■of the deed. He thought it impoflible, that, without having fe- 
cured the army, he could defer! his father’s caufe, He was per¬ 
plexed with anxiety and doubt; he expected every moment to 
hear, that the troops were in full march to Tanda; and he was afraid 
to join them, with a defign of reftoHrig them to their duty, left he 
fhould be carried priloner to the enemy. He, however, after feme 
liefitatioh, refolved to difcliarge the part of a good officer. He fet out 
exp refs for the camp, where he arrived next day. He found things in 
thentmoftconfufton, but not in fuch a defperate fituation as he had 
expefied. A great part of the army was mutinous, and begin¬ 
ning to plunder the tents of thole who continued in their duty. 
Theie had taken arms in defence of their property; fo that blood- 
fixed mu ft foon have enfued. The country, on every fide of the 
camp, was covered with whole fquadrons that fled from the flame 
ofdiflention which had been kindled. Tumult, commotion, and 
diforder reigned everywhere when the yifter entered the camp. 

The appearance of that lord, who was refpefted for his great 
qualities hy ail, loon lilenccd the ftorrr 1 . He mounted an ele¬ 
phant in the center of the camp, and fpoke after this manner to 
the army, who crowded tumultuoufly round him: “You are 
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no grangers, my fellow-fokHers, to,.the flight of the prince Ma- A - D - ,fj 
t _ Hig, r o > , 

hommed, and to his having preferred the love of the daughter of 

Suja to his allegiance to his fovereign and father, intoxicated by 
the fame to which your valour had railed him, he has long been 
prefuraptuous in bis hopes. Ambition brought him to the edge 
of the precipice over which he has been thrown by love. But in 
abandoning you, he has abandoned his fortune; and, after the fir ft 
tranfports are over, regret, and a confcioufnefs of folly, will only 
remain. Suja has perhaps pledged his faith to iupport the infatu¬ 
ated prince agamft his father; he may have even promiled the 
throne of India as a reward for his treachery. But how can Suja 
perform his proinife? We have Been his lioftile ftandards—but 
we have feeu them only to be feized. Bengal abounds with men, 
with provilions, with wealth ; but valour is not the growth of that 
foil. The armies of Aurungzdbe are numerous ; like you they are 
drawn from the north, and he is himfelf as invincible in the field 
as he is wife and decifive in the cabinet. 


“ But fhoultl we even fuppofe that Fortune, which has hither¬ 
to been fo favourable to Aurungzebe, fhouhl defert him in another 
field, would Mahommed reign ? Would Suja, experienced in the 
arts of government, and ambitious as he is of power, place the 
icepter of India in the hands of a boy ? Would he fubmit to the 
authority of the fon of a younger brother ? to the tool of his own 
dcfigns ? The impoffibilitv is glaring and obvious. Return, 
therefore, my fellow-foldters, to your duty. You can conquer 
withoyt Mahommed. Fortune has not followed him to die ene¬ 
my. Your valour cah command her every where. He has em¬ 
braced his own ruin; but why fhoultl we fliare in his adverfe 
fate i Bengal lies open before you: the enemy are juft not totally 
broken. They are not obje&s of terror, but of plunder: you may 
acquire wealth without trouble, and glory without toil,” 
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This fpeech of the vifier r had the intended effect, Every fpe— 
cles of diforder and tumult fubfided in a moment. The troops de¬ 
fied to be led to the enemy; and Jumla did not permit their ar¬ 
dor to cool. He immediately began to throw a bridge of boats' 
aerofs the river. The work was fimfhed in three days; and he* 
patted the Ganges with his whole army, Mahommed, in the 
meantime, having arrived at Tanda, was. received with every 
mark of relpcdt by Suja.. The nuptials were celebrated with the 
utmoft magnificence and pomp; and the. feftivity was fcarce over, 
when certain news arrived of the near approach of the Imperial 
army under Jumla. Suja immediately iffued out with all his forces 
from Tanda. He pofted himfelf in an advantageous ground, and 
waited for the enemy, with a determined refolution to rifk all on . 
the iflue of a battle. . 


3}cfca(s Suja. Mahommed, who was naturally full of confidence and bold- 
nefs, did not defpair of bringing over the greateft part of the ar¬ 
my of Jumla to his own fide. He created his ftandard in the front of 
Suja’s camp; and when, that prince drew out his forces in order of 
battle, he placed himfelf in the center of the firft line, Jumla, 
conscious of the fuperiority of his own troops in point of valour, 
was glad to find the enemy in the open field. He formed'his line, 
and ordered, a column of horfe to fall immediately upon Mahom¬ 
med. That prince vainly fuppofed, when the enemy advanced, 
that they were determined to defert Jumla. But he was foon con¬ 
vinced of his error by the warmth of their attack.. He behaved 
with his ufual bravery; but the effeminate natives of Bengal were 
not to be kept, to their colours. They fled ; and he was carried 
along with their flight. The utmoft efforts of Suja proved alfo 
ineffectual. His troops gave way on all fides; and he himfelf was 
the laft w,ho quitted the field. A great flaughter was made in the 
purfuit, and Tanda opened her gates to the conqueror. The 
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princes fled to Dacca in the utmofl diftrefs, leaving the eldeft ion 
of Su ja dead on the field : but Jurnla, remaining for tome time in 
Tanda to fettle the affairs of the now almofl conquered province* 
gave them tome refpite, which they employed in levying a new 
army. 

The news of the flight of Mahmnmed arriving in the mean 
time at Delhi, Aurungz^be concluded that the whole army in Ben¬ 
gal had gone over to Suja. He immediately matched from the 
capital with a great force. He took, with incredible expedition, 
the rout of Bengal. He however had not advanced far from 
Delhi, when intelligence of the fiiccefs of his arms in the battle of 
Tanda met him on his way, and he forthwith returned to the ca¬ 
pital. He there had recourfe to his ul'ual policy. He wrote a 
letter to Ins fon, as if in aafwer to one received ; and he con¬ 
trived matters fo, that it fhould be intercepted by Suja. That 
priuce, having perufed the letter, placed it in the hands of Ma- 
hommed, who fwore by the Prophet that he had never once written 
to his father fmee the battle of Kidgwa. The letter was conceiv¬ 
ed in terms like thefe: 

l( To our beloved fon Mahommcd, whofe happinefs and fafety 
are joined with our life. It was with regret and fbrrow that we 
parted with our fon, when his valour became neceflary to carry 
on the war againfl Suja. We hoped, from the love we hear to 
our iirft-born, to be gratified foon with hia return; and that he 
would have brought the enevny captive to our prefence in the lpace 
■of a month, to relieve our mind from anxiety and fear. But fe- 
ven months pafTed away, without the completion of the withes of 
Aurungzebe. In tie ad of adhering to your duty, Mahommed, you 
betrayed your father, and threw a blot on your own fame. The 
'fmiks of a woman have overcome filial piety. Honour is fojgot in 
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the brightnefs of her beauty; and he who was deftined to rule the 
empire of the Moguls, has himfelf become a (lave. But as Ma- 
homrned feems to repent of his folly, we forget his crimes. He 
has called the name of God to vouch for his fmcerity; and our pa¬ 
rental affe&ion returns. He has already our forgivenefs; but the 
execution of what he propofes is the only means to regain our fa¬ 
vour. 1 ’ 

The letter made an impreflion on the mind of Suja, which all 
the protections of Mahommed could not remove. He became 
filent and difeontented. He had an affection for the prince, 
and lie was more enraged at being difappointed in the judgment 
which he had formed, than at the fuppofed treachery. Having 
continued three days in this agitation of mind, he at laft fent for 
the prince. He told him, in the prefence of his council, that af¬ 
ter all the ftruggles of affe&ion with fufpicion, the latter had pre- 
. vailed ; that he could no longer behold Mahommed with an eye of 
friend (hip, fhoiild he even fvvear to liis innocence in the holy tem¬ 
ple of Mecca; that the bond of union and confidence which had 
lately fubfifted between them was broken; and that, inftcad of a 
fon and a friend, he beheld him in the light of an enemy. “ It is 
therefore neceffary for the peace of both,*' continued Suja, “ that 
Mahommed fhould depart. Let him take away his wife, with all 
the wealth and jewels which belong to her rank. The treafures of 

Suja are open; he may take whatever he pleafes. Go.-Au- 

rungzebe Ihould thank me for fending away his fon, before he has 
committed a crime.” 

Mahommed, on this folcmn occafion, could not refrain from 
tears. He felt the injufticeof the reproach ; he admired the mag¬ 
nanimity of uja; he pitied his misfortunes. But his own condi¬ 
tion was equally deplorable. He knew the ftern rigour of his fa- 

6 ther; 
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ther: who never tr lifted any man twice. l T e knew that his difficult A ■ D* b 1 ;?- 
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ry of forgiving was equal to his caution. The profped was gloomy wo .- y .— > 

on either fide. D iftru ft and mifery were with Suja, and a prifon 
was the leaft punifhment to be expected from Auruagzfibc. He 
took leave, the next day, of his father-in-law. That prince pre¬ 
ferred his daughter with jewels, plate, and mbney to a great a-, 
mount; and the unfortunate pair purfued their journey to the 
camp of Jumld. 


Mahommed, accompanied by his fpoufe the daughter of Suja, feStod,. 
moved flowly toward the camp of Jumla. His melancholy en- 
ereafed as he advanced; but whither could he fly.? No part of 
the vaft empire of India was impervious to the arms of A uning- 
zebe; and he was not poftefled of the means of cfcaping beyond 
the limits of his father’s power. He was even afhamed to fliewhim- 
felf among troops whom he had defetted. Regret fucceeded tofolly ; 
and he fcarce could rcflefi with patience on the paft, though the 
fair caufe of his misfortunes ftill kept her dominion over his mind. 

Having approached within a few miles of the Irnperialifts, he lent 
to announce his arrival to the vifier. That miuifter lialiened to re¬ 
ceive him with all the honours due to his rank. A fquadron with - 
drawn fwords formed around his tent; but they were his keepers 
rather than guards. Jumla, the very next day, received a packet 
from court; which contained orders to fend Mahommed, fhoulcl 
he fall into his hands, under a ftrong efcort to Delhi. 'I he offi- 
cer who commanded the party was ordered to obey the commands 
of the prince; but he, at the fame time, received i if Im&ioutt to 
watch his motions, and to prevent his efcape. When he arrived 
at Agra, he Was confined in the citadel, from whence he Was foon 
after-fent to Gualiar, where he remained a prilbner to his death. 


Mahommed, 



him 
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Mabommed, though brave and enterprising like his father, was 
deftilutc of his policy and art. Precipitate, full of fire, and incon- 
liderate, he was more fitted for acting the part of a partisan than 
of a general; and was therefore lefs adapted for war than for hat- 
tie. Haughty in his temper, yet eafy in his add refs; an enemy to 
cruelty, and an abtolure Granger to fear. He was daring and ac¬ 
tive on occaftons of danger; but he knew his merit, and he 
was felf-conceited and haughty. He aferibed to his own decifive 
valour the whole fuccefs of his father; and he had been often known 
*:o fay, that he placed d.urungzebe on the throne when he might 
have pofl'eflcd it himfelf. Naturally open and generous, he defpi- 
fed the duplicity of his father, and difdained power that mull be 
preferved by art. 11 is free convcrfations upon thefe fubjedts 
eilranged from him the affections of his father, whofeenjs to have 
con felled this merit, by his own fears. Had Mahoinmed accepted 
of the offer of Shaw jehan, when he feized that prince, he had 
courage and activity fufficient to keep poffeiTion of the throne of 
the Moguls. But he negledied the golden opportunity, andlhew- 
ed his love of fway, when he was not pofleffed of any rational 
means to acquire the empire. His misfortunes however were great¬ 
er than his folly. He palled feven years in a melancholy prifoh at 
Gualiar, till death put a period to his miferv, 


Suja Jumla, having fettled the affairs of the wellerii Bengal, march¬ 

ed with his army toward Dacca. Suja was in no condition to 
meet him in the field; and to attempt to hold outany place againll 
great a force, would be to enfure, by protra&ing, his own fate. 
His refources were now gone. He had but little money, and he 
could have no army. Men forefaw his inevitable ruin, and they 
fhunned Jus presence. His appearance to the few troops who 
had remained near him, was even more terrible than the fight of an 
-CTjeaDy. They could not extricate him from misfortune, and they 

pitied 
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pi lied his fate. He however ftill retained the dignity of his own 
foul. He was always cheerful, and full of hopes; his activity 
prevented the irkfemenefs of thought. When the news of the ap¬ 
proach of the Imperiatifts arrived, he called together his few 
friends. He acquainted them with his refolution of flying be¬ 
yond the limits of an empire, in which he had now nothing to ex¬ 
pect but misfortunes; and he afleed them, Whether they prefer¬ 
red certain mifery with their-former.-lord, to an uncertain pardon 
from a new mafter f . 

To the feeling and‘generous, misfortune fecures friends. They 
all declared their refolution to follow Suja to whatever part of the 
wo ih! he fhould take liis flight. With fifteen hundred hone he 
directed His match from Dacca toward 'the frontiers of Aflsim. 
Jumla was clofe at his heels; but Suja, having crofted the Baram- 
pu- re, which, running through the kingdom of AflSra, falls into 
Bengal, entered the mountains of R'angamilri. Through a]molt 
impervious woods, over abrupt rocks, acrofs deep valleys and head¬ 
long torrents, he continued his flight toward Arracan. Hav¬ 
ing made a eifeuit of near five hundred miles through the wild 
mountain- of Tippera, he entered Arracan with a diminilhed 
retinue. The hnrtifliips- which he liiftaincd in the march were 
forgot in the hofpitality of the prince of the country, who re¬ 
ceived him with the diflirr&ron due to his rank.' 

Jumla 16ft fight of the fugitive when he entered the mountains 
beyond the Barampntre. He turned his arms againft Cugcbar, and 
reduced that country, with the neighbouring valleys which inter- 
feit the hills of Kokapagu But Suja, though' Beyond the reach' 
of Jumla’s arms, was not beyond his policy. The place of hts re¬ 
treat was known; and threatening letters from the vifier, whofe 
fame had pafledthe mountains of Arradfo, railed terrors in the' 

mind-l 
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A. D. 1660 . mind of the Raja. He thought himfelf unfafe in his natural faft-. 

Hig ~ '° 7 °', ne fs; and a hidden coolncfs to Suja appeared in his behaviour. 

The wealth of his unfortunate gueft became alio an object for his 
avarice. Naturally ungenerous, he determined to take advantage 
of misfortune; but he mull do it with caution, for fear of oppo- 
fmg the current of the public opinion. He fent a me flag e to Suja 
requiring him to depart from his dominions. The impoflibdity 
of the thing was not admitted as an excufe. The Monfoons raged 
on the coaft; the hills behind were impaflable, and covered with 
florins. The violence of the feafon joined iffue with the unre¬ 
lenting fate of Suja. The unfeeling prince was obftinate, He if- 
fued his commands, becaufe he knew they could not be obeyed. 
Suja lent his foil to requeft a refpite for a few days. lie was ac¬ 
cordingly indulged with a few days ; but they only brought 
accumulated diftrefs. 


His uncom¬ 
mon 


Many of the adherents of the prince had been loft in his march; 
many, forefeeing his inevitable fate, defer ted him after his arrival 
at Arracan. Of fifteen hundred only;forty remained; and thefe 
were men of fome rank, who were refolved to die with their bene¬ 
factor and lord. The Sultana, the mother of his children, had 
been for fome time dead: his fecond wife, three daughters, and 
two fons compofed his family. The few days granted by the Raja 
were now expired ; Suja knew of no rcfource. To afk a longer 
indulgence was in vain; he perceived the intentions of the prince 
of Arracan, and he expefled in filence his fate. A meflage in the 
mean time came from the Raja, demanding in marriage the daugh¬ 
ter of Suja. “ My misfortunes,” laid the prince, “ were not 
complete, without this infult. Go tell your matter, that the race 
of Timur, though unfortunate, will never fubmit to dithonour. 
But why does he fearch for a caufe of difpute ? His inhumanity 
and avarice’are too obvious to be covered by any pretence. Let 

him 
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him ad an open part; and his boldncfs 'will atone for a portion 
of his crime.” 

The Raja was highly offended at the haughtmefs of the anfwcr 
of Suja. But the people pitied the fugitive, and the prince durft 
not openly do an ad of flagrant injuftice. To affaflinate him in 
private was impoflible, from the vigilance of his forty friends, 
A public pretence muft be made to gain the wealth, of Suja, and 
to appeafe his enemies by his death. The report of a confpiracy 
againft the Raja was induftrioufiy fpread abroad. It was affirmed 
that Suja had formed a deflgn to mount the throne of Arracan, by 
afiaffmating its monarch. The tiling was in itfelf improbable. How 
could a foreigner, with forty adherents, hope to rule a people of a 
different religion with themfelves. An account of the circum- 
ftanccs of the intended revolution was artfully propagated. The 
people loft their refped for Suja, in his chara&er of an affaflin. It 
was in vain he protefted his innocence; men who could give 
credit to fuch a plot, had too much wcaknefs to be moved by ar¬ 
gument. 

The Raja, in a pretended terror, called fuddenly together his 
council. He unfolded to them the circumftances of the confpi¬ 
racy, and he alked their advice. They were unanhnouily of opi¬ 
nion, that Suja and his followers fhould be immediately fent away 
from thfe country. The Raja was difappointed in his expectations; 
he had hoped that death fhould be the punifliment of projected 
murder. But the natural hofpttality of the nobles of Arracan pre¬ 
vailed over his views. He, however, under the fanClion of the 
determination of his council, refolved to execute his own deligns. 
The unfortunate prince, with his family and his forty friends, 
were apprifed of his intentions. They were encamped on a 
narrow plain which lay between a precipice and a river, which 
iffuing from Arracan, falls into the country of Pegu. At 
Vox.. III. U u either 
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a, 1660, cither end of the plain a pafa was formed between the rock 

Htgs i%yo* 

u-*v—- > and the river. Suva, with twenty of his men, pofiefted him- 
felt* of one; and his fon with the reft, flood in the other in 
-■‘vms. They law the Raja’s troops advancing; ami Suja, with a. 
finite on his countenance, addrefled his few friends -: 


His refolu- 
ucri. 


mrejy* 


M The battle we arc about to fight is unequal; but, in our pre* 
fefit fituation, fhe iifiie mull be fortunate. We contend not now 
for empire; nor even for life, but for honour. It is not fitting - 
that Suja rtiOuhl die, without having Ids arms in his hands : to 
fubmit tamely to aflaflination, is beneath the dignity of his fa¬ 
mily and farmer fortune. But your cafe, my friends, is not yet fo 
defperate. You have no wealth to he feized ; Aurungzebe has not 
placed a price upon your heads. Though the Raja is deflitufe of 
generality ; it is not in human nature to be wantonly cruel. You 
may cfcape with your lives, and leave me to mv fate. There is 
one, however, who mu ft remain with Suja. My fori is involved 
with me in my adverfe fortune ; his crime is in Ida blood.' To 
fpare his life, would deprive the Raja of half his reward from 
Aurungzebe for procuring my death.'* 

Hk friends were filcnt> but they burft into tears. They took 
their ports, suodr prepared themfelves to receive with their fwerds 
the troops of the Raja. The unfortunate women remained in 
their tent, in dreadful fufpcnce; tilt rouzed by the clafhing of 
arms, they rufliedforth with difhevelled hair. The men behaved' 
with that elevated courage which is raifed by misfortune in the 
extreme. They twice reported the enemy, who, afraid of their 
fwords, began to gall them with arrows from a diftance. The 
greateft part of the friends of Suja were at length either (lain or 
wounded. He liiinfelf ftdl 'flood undaunted, and defended the pals 
againit the cowardly troops of Arrariin. They durft not approach 
ha ad to hand; and their mifljvc weapons flew wide of their aim. 

The- 
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The officer who commanded ik* party. font in the mean riflfig A ^P- 
f oinc of his foidiers to the top of toe precipice, n roll down w-v-—' 
Hones on the prince and his gallant friends. One tell on the 
fhoulder of Suja; and he funk down, being ftunned with the pain. 

The enemy took advantage of hh fail. They rufeed tor ward, 
diiarmed and be and him. 

, 4 , , * ■ 

lie was hurried into a canoe which lay ready on the river. The 
officer told him, that his orders were to fend him down the bream 
to Pegu, two of his friends threw themtrives mto the canoe, 
as they were puflung it away from the bank. The wire and the 
daughters of Suja, with cries which reached heaven, threw them- 
felves headlong into the river. They were, however, brought 
afliore by the foldiers? and carried away, together with the wq of 
Suja, who was wounded, to the Raja’s palace. The prince, fad 
and dcfolate, beheld their diftrefe ; and, in his forrow, heeded not 
his own approaching fete. They had now rowed to the middle 
of the foraia ; but his eyes were turned toward the fliore. The 
rowers, according to tb.ir inftmOions from the cruel Raja, drew 
a large plug from the bottom of the canoe; and throwing them- 
felves into the river, were t ken up by another canoe which had 
followed them for that purpofe. The canoe was infiantly filled 
with water. The unfortunate prince and his two friends betook 
themfelves to fwi mmi ng. They followed the other canoe ; but fee 
hastened to the fhore. The river was broad; and at lad, worn out 
with fatigue, Suja refigned hiinfelf to death. His two faithful 
friends at the feme inrtant difappeared in the ftream. 

Piara Bam, the favourite, the only wife of Suja, was fo famed Deplombfe 
for her wit and beauty, that many longs in her pr die are fldl family, 
mng in Bengal. The gracefutnefs of her perfon had even become 
proverbial. When the Raja came to writ upon ha in the baram, 

U u 2 ffis 
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/lie attempted to flab him with a dagger which fee Had concealecL 
She, however,'was difarmed ; and perceiving that fh.e was deftined 
for the arms of the murderer of her lord, in the madnefs of 
grief, rage and dcfpair, fhe disfigured her beautiful face with 
her own hands; and at laft found with fad difficulty a cruel 
death, by dafhing her head again!! a ftonc, The three daughters, 
of Suja ffill remained; two of them found means by poifon to 
put an end to their grief. The third was married to the Raja; 
but ilie did not long furvive what fhe reckoned an indelible dif- 
grace on the family of Timur. The fon of Suja, whd had de¬ 
fended himfelf to the laft, was-at length overpowered, by means 
of ilones rolled down upon him from the rock. He was carried 
to the Raja ; and foon after, with his i nfant brother, fell'a vielinf, 
by a cruel death, to the jealoufy of that prince. 


RefleSUanj. Such was the melancholy end of Suja, and of all his fa- 
milv ; a prince not lefs unfortunate than Dara, though of better 
abilities to oppofe his fate. He was bold and intrepid in affion,. 
and far from being deflitutc of add refs. His perfonal courage 
was great; and he was even's ft ranger to political fear. Had he* 
at the commencement of the war, been po fie lied of troops equal 
in valour to thofe of his brother, we might probably have the 
misfortunes of Aurungvhbe, and not thole of Suja, to relate. But 
the effeminate natives of Bengal failed him in all his efforts. Per¬ 
fonal courage in a general, ailumes the appearance of fear with 
a cowardly army. When Suja prevailed, the merit was his own ,; 
when he failed, it was the fault of his army. No prince was 
ever more beloved than Suja ; he never did a cruel, never an in¬ 
humane a<ftion during his life. Misfortune, and even, death- it- 
fclf, could not deprive him of all his friends ; and though his 
fate Was not known in Hindoftan for fome years after his death, 
when it was heard, it filled every eye with tears. 
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Prudent admin'f ration of Aurungzebe—Obfervatiom cn his condull 
•—His behaviour toward his Jecond fan—SoUmdn Sheko betrayed 
by the Raja of Serinagur—He flies—is taken—brought to Delhi— 
and imprifoned—An embafly from Perjia—Shaw Allum declared 
heir-apparent — A famine—Wife and humane condtiB of the em¬ 
peror—War hi the Decan—Aurungzebe fills flek—Diflralhons at 
Delhi—Intrigues of Shaw Allum—Recovery of the emperor—He 
demands the daughter of Dara-and the Imperial jewels from 
Shaw JSan—but is ref fed—His art to appeafe his father— 

Promotions . 

T .H E war with Suja, which was carried on in the extremity ^ ^ 

of the empire, neither difturbed the repofe of Aiming- Hig. 1070. 
2 6bc, nor diverted his attention from the civil affairs of the flats. Reflexions,. 
Impartial and dedfive in his mea lures, he was even acknowledged 
to be a good prince, by thofe who recognized not Ids right to 
the throne ; and men began to wonder, how he, who was lb 
juft, could be fo cruel. The people fuffered little by the civil war. 

The damage done by the marching and counter-marching of 
^ armies, was paid out of the public trealury. An. exact diiciplinc 
had been obferved by all parties ; for the rivals for the crown of 
Hindoftan, though in the field againfl one another,, could not 
perluade themfelves that-they were in an enemy’s country. The 
prince who prevailed in a province, extended not the puniih- 
' 6 ' * menu 
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mcnt of treafon to thofe who fupported a competitor with their 
(words ;■ and, what is fcirce credible, not one man beyond the 
family of Timur, was either affaffinated in private, or (lain by the 
hands of public juftice, during a civil war, fo long, fo bloody, and 

fo various in its events. 

* 

The emperor accuHomed to btifmefs, in his long government of 
various provinces, was well acquainted with the whole detail 
of public affairs. Nothing was fo minute as to efeape his no¬ 
tice. He knew that the power and confequence of the prince 
depended upon the proiperity and kappinefs of the people; and 
he was even from feibfh views an enemy to oppredion, and an 
encourager of agriculture and commercial induftry, He efla- 
bli{hed a perfefl fecuricy of property over all Iris dominions. The 
forme of juftice were made lead* intricate, and more expeditious 
than under former reigns. To corrupt a judge was rendered for 
the firft time a crime. The fees paid in the courts of judicature 
were afee mined with accuracy and precifion; and a delay in the 
execution of juftice, fubjeQed the judge to the payment of the loft 
fuliaincd by the party aggrieved. 

The courfe of appeals from inferior to fu peri or courts was unin¬ 
terrupted and free; but to prevent a wanton exertion of this pri¬ 
vilege, the appellant was feverely fined, when his complaint 
againd a judgment was found frivolous and ill-founded. The 
diftributers of public juftice, when their decrees were reverfed, 
could not always fereen themfelves under a pretended error in 
judgment. Should the matter appear clear, they were turned 
out of their offices, as fwayed by partiality or bribery. Aurung- 
z&be. loon after his accelfioa to the throne, eftablilhed a prece¬ 
dent of this kind. An appeal came before him in the prefence 
of the nobles. The deciGon had been unjuft. He fent for the 
judge*, and told him in public, « This matter is clear and ob¬ 
vious; 
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tious ; if you have no abilities to perceive it in that light, you 
are unfit for your place, as a weak man ; if you fuffered yourfelf 
to be overcome by prefents, you are an unjuft man, and there¬ 
fore unworthy of your office ” Having thus reprimanded the 
judge; he diverted him of his employment, and difmifled him 
with ignominy from his prefence. 

But this is the fair fide of the charader of Aurungzebe. Dark 
and determined in his policy, he broke through every reftraint to 
accomplifti his defigns. He pointed in a direct line to the goal of 
ambition ; and he cared not by what means he removed whatever 
object obftru&ed his way. He either believed that morality was 
inconfiftent-with the great trafl; of government; or, he afted as 
if he believed it; and he fometimes defeended into a vicious 
meannefs, which threw diferedit on his abilities, as well as upon 
his honefty. ■ He held the cloke of religion between his a&ions 
and the vulgar ; and impioufly thanked the Divinity for a fuccefs 
which he owed to his own wickednefs. "When he was mur¬ 
dering and perfecuting his brothers and their families, he was 
building a magnificent mofque at Delhi, as an offering to God 
for his affiftance to him in the civil wars. He afted as high-- 
prieft at the confecration of this temple; and made a practice 
of attending divine fervice there, in the humble drefs of a Fakier. 
But when he lifted one hand to the Divinity, he, with the other, 
figued warrants for'the affaffination of his relations. 

During the civil wars which convulfed the empire, all remained 
quiet in the Decan. The prudent management of Mahommed 
Mauzim, the fecond fon of Aurungzebe, prevented the lately 
conquered provinces from ffiaking off the yoke. That prince,., 
with a great fhare of his father's abilities, exceeded him if prof- 
fible in coolnefs and felf-denial. He knew the ftern jealoufy of. 
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the emperor; and he rather affe&ed the humility of a Have, than 
the manly confidence of a fen. He was no Granger to the faci- 
■ Hty with which his father could facrificc every thing to his own 
fecurity ; and he looked upon him as an enemy who wa tched his 
motions, more than in the light, of a parent who would grant 
indulgences for errors. He knew that the belt means for pre¬ 
venting the fufpicions of Aurungzebc, was to copy his own art. 
He affeSed to love bufmefs; he was humble and felf-deihed in 
his profeflions, deftitute of prefumption, and full of devotion. 

Aurungzebe, whofe penetrating eye law* fomC ’defigh lurking 
in fecret behind the conduft of Mauzim, infinuftteu to that prince, 
that to reign was a delicate fttuatlon ; that foyereigns mnf: be 
jealous even of their own fhadows ; and, as for himfelf, he was 
reiblved never to become a facrifice to tiie ambition of a ion. Mah- 
zim knew the intention of the fpeecn, but he feemed not to 
underfiand it; and he redoubled his attention to thofe arts which 
had already, in a great meafure, lulled afleep the watchful fufpi¬ 
cions of his father. He remitted the revenue to the capital, with 
great regularity and precilion. He pradifed, in his expenees, 
the oeconomy and frugality which his father loved. In appear¬ 
ance, and even perhaps from confutation, an enemy to effeminate 
pleasures, without vanity enough for pomp and magnificence, 
his court feemed like the cell of a hermit, who grudged to others 
the indulgences for which he had no tafle himfelf. All this art, 
however, prevailed not with Aurungzebe to continue him in his 
viceroyfhip of the Dccan. hie knew, from his own experience, 
how dangerous it is to continue the government of a rich pro¬ 
vince, long in the hands of a prince of abilities. He, therefore, 
recalled Mauzim to court, and gave his high ofrice to Shaifia 
Chan. 


The 
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The attention of Auruugzebe turned from. Bengal to another ( ^ ( f ‘ 

quarter, upon receiving certain intelligence of the flight o! Suja ^ 

to Arraciln, Soliman ftill remained inclofed in tire mountains of cgainG Soli- 

t . ft • IDiill* 

Serinagur, under the protection of the Raja, The emperor did 
'not think himfelf firmly fixed on the throne, whilft any of the 
family of Dara remained out of his hands. He applied through 
Joy Singh, who, from being of the fame religion with the Kaja, 
had great influence over him, to the prince of Serinagur. lie 
tempted hit; avarice, and he wrought upon hi3 feats. The Raja, 
being averfe to be thought di,(honourable, hefitated contrary to 
the bias of his paffiom. He, however, connived at an in<rafion 
of his country to reconcile his people, by an appearance of ne- 
cefllty to the delivering up of the prince. The troops, who enter¬ 
ed his country with pretended hoftilities, carried to him the price 
fet upon the head of Soli man. 

The unfortunate yo4\*h, being apprized of his danger, fled Seized, 
over the frightful mountains which feparute Serinagur from 
Tibet. Three friends accompan>J him in this imprafUcable at¬ 
tempt. The Tides of theft mountains are covered with impervi¬ 
ous forefts* the haunts of beafts of prey, on their top dwells a 
perpetual florin. Rapid rivers and. iinpaflable torrents occupy 
the vallies ; except where fume brufliwood here and there hides 
dangerous and venomous (hakes. It was then the rain y feafon ; 
and mill and darknefs covered the defart with .additional horror. 

The unhappy fugitives, not daring to truft any guide, loft their 
way . When they thought thcmfelves on the borders of Tibet, 
they were again within fight of Serinagur. Worn out with fa- ,3 [. 

tigue, they took (helter under a rock, where they were difeover- 
ed by a ftiepherd, who gave them fome refreihment, but at the 
fame time informed the Raja of what he had fern. ’That chief 
fent his foil with a party to feizc Soli man. 1 he prince was 
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a deep when they arrived in light ; but he was rouzecl by one of hia 
three friends who kept the watch. They took to their arim.. The 
young Raja piled them with arrows from a diflance, find two of 
the prince’s companions were llain. He hi ink: If was wounded. 

J Je fell under this unequal mode of attack; and was brought 
hound into the pretence of the Raja. 


That,prince began to ex cute his breach of hofpitaUty by pub* 
lie neediky. lie dh.iinifhed the independence of his own fitUu- 
lion, and magnified the power pf Aurungvxbe. “ To feue aft 
vii:fortunate fugitive,” fakl Soliman, “ is a.crime ; but it is ag-r 
gruvated by the iuliilt of making an apology, for what Heavemand 
mankind abhor. Take your reward for ray life ; it alleviates the 
misfortunes of my fituauon, that; now I owe ypu nothing for the 
friendiliip which you exhibited upon ray arrival in your do¬ 
minions.” HeVurned his eyes in (lienee to the ground; and, 
without a murmur, permitted himfeif to be carried prifoncr to 
Delhi. The emperor afrecUd to be difpleafed; that the unhappy 
prince had > fallen into his hands. To leaye him at large was im- 
polfiblcj and .oven the walls of a prifon weye not a-futficient fe* 
cuyity, again!! the ih fiy which the dIialfeclcd might form in his 
favour. He ordevcT him to be brought into the hall of audi¬ 
ence, in the p;j>ence of all the nobles; even the. chief ladies of 
the hat-ar,,>oxe indulged .with a fight of a. young prince, as fa- 
rnoyi *£/rTus exploits, as. for-his misfortunes. 


When he had entered the outer-gate of the palace, the chains 
were ftruck oft* from his feet; but the fetters of gold were left 
upon his hands. ■ The whole court were flruck with thq {lately 
gracefulnqfs of his perfon ; they were touched with grief at his 
melancholy fate. Many of the nobles could not refrain from 
tears ; the ladies of the haram. wceped aloud behind the ftreens. 

Even 
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Even the heart of Aurungzebe began to relent; and a placid an* i«$». 

xtety ieemed to wander over his face. Soli man remained ftlcnt, ^- t 

with his eyes, feed on the ground. “ Fear nothing, Solim.ln 
SfcfktV’ fa id the emperor; “ I am not cruel, but cautious. Vo nr 
father foil as a man dsflitute of all religion 1 ; but you Jh.all be 
treated well.? 1 The prince bowed his head ; and then railed his 
hands as high as his fetters would permit, according to the cui- 
tom in the Imperial pretence. lie then add reded himfeli to the 
emperor. “ If my death-is nefeeflary for the fafety of Aur.ting- 
zebe, let me presently die, for I am reconciled to my fate. Bur 
let me not Huger in prilbn, to laoguilh away by degrees, by the 
means of draughts, which deprive the mind of rcaibn, when they 
enfeeble the body.” This alluded loan infufioh of poppy, which 
the imprifoned princes were forced to drink in Gualiar. It ema¬ 
ciated .them exceedingly, their ftiength and’ underfending left 
them by degrees, they-becam:’ torpid and infallible, rillthey were 
at U ft relieved by death. The emperor deft red him to pefl fa ti shed 
thill no defign was entertained again ft his life. He was fent 
that very night to Agra, and loon after ordered to GuaMr, with 
the-prince Mahommcd, the emperor’s etdeft fort. 

The imprifonment of Solinwa put an end to the fears of A»- ? ? :>>b.-.;iw 
rung/ebe. He found bUjtibif hr fitly feared on the throne ; and yH ilary, 
mankind were unwilling 1 to diflueh die tramiiiillityu which they 
chived- under his prudent ad mini fir?, t ion. Pesee s prevailed aft 

over-the empire. The mo ft diftanr and inacedfible province 
booanw: pervious- to his authority. Ha octlaguiihed fMrtyfby’ro* 
talrfeg-ao;appearance-of revdnge againlVtlinte wbo-hid opixd’e'd 
his elevation. He made friends of his enemies bv conferring upon 
them favours; and he fecured the faith of his friend? by repoi- 
iny in t \ fajnf&i4) «ii^dgnce.MifEfac jnairfbbt«ritrg• flitted who- had 
rst»i;ritje i'Uiwo««r ne£ fpedlatoik. & t |e&l v it vacs; ■ atittuwric dguri 
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the right which Aurungzcbe had acquired by his fortune and ad- 
drefs. An ambaffador arrived from Shaw Abas the Second of 
Perfia, to felicitate him on his acceffion to the throne; and he 
was followed by another from Suja king of the welter n Tartary. 
The emperor’s pride was flattered by the acquiefcence of thefe 
two powerful monarebs, in his title to the crown. He received 
their representatives with'unufual pomp; and at the fame time 
that he gratified the princes with magnificent prefents, he enrich¬ 
ed the ambafladors with very confiderable fuins of money. 

The folly of the prince Mahommed had totally eftranged from 
him the affections of his father: his obftinacy and daring difpofii- 
tion had rendered him an object of terror to the provident mind 
of Aurungzebe. That monarch had refolved to keep him al¬ 
ways a clofe prifoner in Gualiar : he, however, allowed him a 
lioufehold, and the company of women. This humane treat¬ 
ment had raifed the hopes of the prince of being fpeedily releafed. 
He wrote to his father penitential letters; but they produced 
no anfwcr. Mahommed, in the vigour of his own mind, had a 
crime which could not be forgiven. Mauzim the fecond fon, 
took advantage of his brother’s misfortune. He redoubled his 
attention to his father’s orders; and feemed to obey with fo 
much humility, that he eradicated all fears of wi/hing to com¬ 
mand from Ins fufpicious mind. To cut off the hopes of Ma¬ 
hommed, as well as to fecure the affections of Mauzim, the lat¬ 
ter was publicly declared heir of the empire, and his name chang¬ 
ed to that of Shaw Allum, or, King of the World. A fon was 
foon after bom to that prince ; and his birth was celebrated with 
uncommon fplendour and feftivity. 

In the midft of this public joy, the news of a dreadful calamity 
was received at court. A prodigious famine, occafioned by the 
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uncommon drought of the feajfon which burnt up the harvcft, 
prevailed in different parts of India. The emperor exerted him- 
felf with a humanity unfuitable to his behaviour toward his own 
family, to alleviate the dirtrefs of Ids fubje&s. He remitted the 
taxes that were due; he employed thofe already,colle&ed in tlic 
purchafe of coni, which was diftributed among the poorer fort. 
He even expended immenfe i'ums out of the treafury, in convey¬ 
ing grain by land as well as by water Into the interior provinces, 
from Bengal and the countries which lie on the five branches of 
the Indus, as having fuffered lefs on account of the great rivers 
by which they are watered. The grain fo conveyed was pur- 
chafed, at any price, with the public money ; and it was re¬ 
fold at a very moderate rate. The poorer fort were fuppHcd, 
at fixed places, with a certain quantity, without any confideration 
whatever. The activity ofthe emperor, and his wife regulations, 
carried relief through every corner of his dominions. Whole 
pnwinces were delivered from impending deftru&ioo ; and many 
millions of lives were faved. 

This humane attention to the fafety of his fubjedts obliterated 
from their minds all objections to his former conduct. He even 
began to be virtuous. The ambition which made him wade 
through biood to the throne, inclined him to the purfuit of fame, 
■which can only be acquired by virtue. “ No man,” obferves a 
Perfian author, “ is a tyrant for the fake of evil. Paffion per¬ 
verts the judgment, a wrong judgment begets oppofition, and 
opposition is the caufe of cruelty, bloodflied, and civil war. When 
all oppofition is conquered, the fword of vengeance is fheathed* 
and the defiroycr of mankind becomes the guardian of the human 
fpecies.” Such are the reflections of a writer, who'publifhed the 
hiftory of Aumngzebe in the heart of his court; and that they 
were juft, appears from his having the boldnefs to nuke them. 

To 
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To alleviate the calamity which had fallen on the people, was 
the principal, if not the foie bufmefs of the emperor during the 
third year of his reign. A favourable feafon fucceedetl to his 
care; and the empire foon wore its former face of profperity. 

A tvaiou the hi the month of September of the year i66: y the news oi the 
breaking out of a war on the frontiers of the Deean, was brought to 
Aurungzebe. The Imperial governor, Shailla Chan, irritated.at the 
depredatory incurftons of the fubje&s of Sewiiji, prince of Cokin or 
Concan, on the coail of Malabar, led an army into his country. 
Sewaji, unable to cope with the Imperialihs in the held, retired 
into the heart of his dominions to levy troops; and left his fron¬ 
tier towns expofed. They fell, one by one, before the power of 
Shaiha, and that lord at length' fat down before Cbagua, one of 
the principal places, both for confequcnee and hrength, in the 
province of Cokin. It was fituated on a high rock, deep and 
inacceffible on every fide. The utmoft efforts of Shailla were 
bahled. lie had made breaches in the.parapet, on the edge of the 
rock, but he could not afeend with an afTault. When he at¬ 
tempted to apply fealing ladders, the befieged rolled down huge 
hones upon him, and cruihed whole fquadrons of his troops. To 
raife the liege, would bring difgrace; to take the place feemed 
pow impoffible. 

\ j - ■’ * ‘ 4 * * * 1 - ^ W i: }l * T 

.coati ofMa- Shailla, in the mean time, fell upon an ingenious contrivance, 
Much produced, the deli red effedb A hill rofe, at fomed ilia nee 
from the fort; from the top of which, every thing which palled, 
whlijn the walls could be feen through a fpy-glalk. Tire captain- 
general flood frequently on this hill to reconnoitre the place. He 
obferved that, at a certain hour every day, the garrifon was fup-> 
piled with ammunition from a magazine in dm center of the 
fort, lie lrnd no mortars in his, traip; it havh^g. bcea^fn^^ 
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impoiBble to carry tlietn actbfs the immcnfe ridge of mountains 
which ieparafe the Decan from MahiMr. He, however, -fell 
upon -am effectual .expedient, ‘ The wind blowing frelh from the 
Kill' upon the town, he let fly a paper-kite ; which concealed a 
blind match, at the ven in flan t that the garrifm was' fttpply- 
ing the mle lvcs with powder from the magazine. He per¬ 
mitted it to drop in the midll: ; by an accident the match fell 
Upon fome powder which happened to he ft rewed around. The 
Are communicated with the magazine; and the whole went off 
with a- dreadful explofton, which fliook the country, threw dowrt 
the' gr eat el V part of the fort, and buried the mod of the garrifon 
in the ruins,' The Moguls afeended in the confuflon; and chafe 
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The emperor was- fo much pica fed with’' the expedition of War3 I* 
Shailla into Malabar, tl at lie rcfolved to, moibree him to com¬ 
plete the con quell of Cbklo. The Maraja, who, for hia defer! ion of 
Dara, had been placed in the government of .Guz.erat, was ordered 
to march tojojn Sbaifta with twenty tboufaad .botfe. That prince, 
foftd of the activity and tumult of expedition, obeyed the Impe¬ 
rial mandate without hdilation. He arrived in the camp before 
the news of his inarch had reached the captain-general. Be¬ 
ing naturally' haughty and violent, he difapproved of Sh alibi ’9 
mode of carrying on the war.. He pretended that lie was lent to 
afifift him with his counfel a9, well as with his arms; and 
that he was refolved, if he did not alter his plan,, to complete 
the conqucft of Co kin'with his own tioops. Shaiffa would re- 
Tinquffh no pa ft of hts power. He commanded him upon bus 
allegiance to obey. The Maraja was provoked beyond mea- • 
fure, at a treatment fo humiliating to his pride. He thwarted 
privately the mea lures of the captain-general; and that lord be¬ 
gan to exercife over him all the rigour of authority. 

Th& 
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The Maraja, whofe honour was not proof againfl his more 
violent paflions, formed a plot againfl: Shaifta's life. The 
nobles of the firft rank are permitted, by the patent of their crea¬ 
tion, to have, among their other marks of dignity, a band of 
mulic, confining of drums, fifes, trumpets, cymbals, and other 
warlike inftruments. Thefe have an apartment over ihe gates of 
their palaces in cities, in the camp a tent near that of their lord, 
isaffigned to them ; where they relieve one another, and play, when 
not prohibited, night and day. The Maraja, under a pretence 
that the captain-general was much pleafed with their mufic, fent 
them one night a prefent of five hundred roupees, in their mafter’s 
name; and commanded them, to continue to play till next morn¬ 
ing. They accordingly ftruck up after fupper ; and made a prodi¬ 
gious noife. Shaifta, not averfe to mufic, took no notice of this 
uncommon attention in his band. 

When the camp became filent toward midnight, the Maraja, 
who, having a correfpondcnce with Sewaji, had admitted a fmall 
party of the enemy into the camp, oidered them to flea], unper¬ 
ceived, into the quarter of the captain-general. They, accordingly, 
pafled the guards, and, cutting their way through the fereens 
which far rounded the tents of Shaifla, entered that in which he 
flept. They fearchcd in the dark for his bed. He awakened. 
Alarmed at their wbifpering, he Aartcd and feized a lance, which 
was the fir ft weapon that met his hand. He, at that inftant, re¬ 
ceived a blow with a fword, which cut off three of his fingers, 
and obliged him to drop the lance. He called out aloud to the 
guards; but the noife of the iruific drowned his voice. He 
groped for the weapon; and with it defended his head from their 
1 words. His foil, who flept in the next tent, alarmed by the 
noife, ruflied in with a lighted torch in his hand. The father 
and fon fell then upon the affaflins. Murderers are always 
cowards. They fled; but the Ion of Shaifla expired of the 
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wounds which he received in the con Hid; and the father himfelf 
recovered with much difficulty. 
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The Maraja, in the mean time, came, in feemmg confternalion, t(ie 
to the quarter of the general. He lamented the accident; and 
condefcended to take the command of the army till he fhould 
recover. The officers fufpeded the prince of the affitffination ; 
hut he had cut off the channels which could carry home a proof. 
Silence prevailed over the camp ; and, though Shaifta was not flam, 
the Maraja poffeffed every advantage which he had expected from 
the murder. Aurungzcbc, from his perfect knowledge of the 
difpofltion of the Maraja, was fatisfied of his guilt, it would not, 
however, be either prudent or effe&ual to order him to appear to 
anfwer for his crimes in the prefence : he knew that his boldnefs 
was equal to his wickednefs. He, therefore, fupprefled his refent- 
menti and drew a veil on his defigns, to'lull the prince into fecu- 
rity. He affefted to lament the accident which had befallen to 
Iiis general; but he rejoiced that the management of the war had 
come into fueh able hands. 


When the affairs of Aurungzebe wore the moll promifmg Aarung^i* 
afped, he was near lofing, by his own death, the empire which falls ficfe> 
he had acquired by the murder of his relations. On the twenty- 
fifth ofMay, he fell into a fever. His diftemper was fo violent, 
that he was aim oft deprived of his reafon. His tongue was feized 
viith a pally; he loft His Ipecch, and all defpaired of his recovery. 

The people were filent; and looked forward for a hidden 
revolution. Intrigues for the empire commenced. The lords 
met in private in their palaces; the court, the haram, were 
full of fchemes. It was already whifpered abroad, that he was 
actually dead. Some regretted him as an able prince, fome as a 
great general; many were of opinion, that Heaven had interfered in 
^ jr ° L ‘ Y y puniffiing 
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puni fifing his injuft ice to bis relations. His fitter, the prince Is 
Roiitinara, "who haft pofTeffed Ills confidence, was thought to conceal 
his death till her own plans for the fucceifion of his younger fon 
to the throne fhoufd be ripe for execution. 


Uncertain and improbable rumours were, in the mean tim$ 
circulated, and iwallowed with avidity by the people. Their af¬ 
fections for the old emperor being ftill entire, they created fidtions 
10 flatter their withes. The Maraja, they laid, was in full march 1 
to relcafe him from confinement, Mohilbet, ever averfe to- 
Aurungzcbe, was on his way with an army for the fame purpofe, 
from Cabul; and had already pa tied Lahore. The people of Agra-, 
they affirmed, were a floated by tumult and commotion; the 
garrifon of the citadel was mutinous, and Etahdr, who commanded 
in the place, waited only for the news of the death of the new 
emperor to open the gates to his ancient lord. Though it waa 
impoffible that thefe fictions could have any probable foundation, 
from the fliortnefi of the time, they were received with implicit 
faith by a -credulous multitude. The very fhopkeepprs and 
artizans neglefled their bufmels for news. They gathered to¬ 
gether in groups; and one continued wififper of important and 
incredible events Sew over all the flreets of Deliii. 


The prince Shaw Allum was not, in the mean time, idle. He 
lecretly waited upon many of the nobility, and foliated their 
in ter eft, with large promifes of gratitude and advantage, in the 
event of his father’s demife. Rofhinara, who was bed. ac¬ 
quainted with the intentions of the ernperor, insinuated, that, 
the fucceifton was to fall on Abbar. as yet but a boy. both 
parties averred, however, in public, that at prefent there was no 
uec.diou for a new prince. An rungs* be himlelf, they faid,.only 
managed the empire during the debility of mind which, his illncfs 
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had brought upon Shaw Tehan. That monarch, continued they, £*. D ' iCC *’ 

t J -1 074* 

being now recovered, will refume the reins of government; and ' ——v— 
difpofe of the fuccefiion in favour of any of his pofterity whom he 
fliall think worthy of the throne of the Moguls. The people 
already believed themfelves under the government of the old 
emperor. The nobility entertained no refoJution of that kind. 

Their acquiefcence under Anrungzebe, had rendered them afraid of 
the reftoration of his father. They knew that the Maraja and 
Mohabet, who ftill profefled themfelves the friends of the latter, 
would, in the event of his enlargement, carry all before them ; 
and feared the violence of the firft, as much as they dreaded the 
abilities of the fecond. 


Etabar, who commanded the citadel of Agra, feemed now to Anxiety 
have the fate of the empire in his hands. To open the gates to 
Shaw Jelian, was to involve all in confufion; though it 
might be expected, that from the attachment of the people to 
their ancient fovereign, tumult and commotion would foon fub- 
fide. AurungzSbe, in the fhort intervals of his excefiive pain, 
applied his mind to bufinefs. He gathered the fenfe of the 
people from the dark anxiety which covered the features of his 
attendants. He called hio fon Shaw Allum before him. He de- 
fired him to keep himfelf in readinefs in cafe of his death; to 
ride poft to Agra, and to take the merit of releafing Shaw Jeh&n. 

“ Your only hopes of empire, and even the fafety of your perfon,” 
faid he, “ will depend upon the gratitude of your grandfather. 

Let not, therefore, any other perfon deprive you of that advan¬ 
tage." hie then called for pen and ink, and wrote to Etabar, to 
keep a ftridt watch upon the emperor : “ As my death is not cer¬ 
tain,” faid Aurungzebc, “ let not your fears perfuadc you to trtift 
to the gratitude of any man.” 
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The anxiety (hewn by the emperor on the occafion, convinced 
mankind that he thought his own recovery doubtful. The lords 
quitted the palace, and each began to prepare again ft the word events. 
He fent, on the fifth day, a iummons to all the nobility to come to 
the hall of audience. He ordered himfelf to be carried into the 
affembly; and he requeued them, from his bed, to prevent tumults 
and commotions. u A lion,” faid he, alluding to Ids father, £t is 
chained up; and u is not your mtereil to permit him to break 
loofe. He is exafperated by real injuries; and he fancies more 
than he feelsi*' Ho then called for the great feal of the empire, 
which he had intruded to the princefs Rcihinara. He ordered it 
to be fealed up in a filken bag, with his private fignet, and to be 
placed by his fide. His exertion to fpcak to the nobles threw 
him into a fwoon. They thought him dead, A murmur flew 
around. He, however, recovered himfelf; and ordering Joy 
Singh and feme of the principal lords to approach, he took them 
by the hand. Day after day he was thus brought into the prefence 
of the nobility. All intrigues ceafed at the hopes of his recovery. 
On the tenth day of his illnefs, the fever began to leave him, 
and, on the thirteenth, though weak, he was apparently out of 
danger. The florm that was gathering, fubfided at once. A 
ferene calm fuccceded; and people wondered why their minds 
had been agitated and difeompofed, by the hopes and fears of 
revolution and change. 



The ficknefs of Aurungzebe was productive of a difeovery of 
importance, to a monarch of his jealous and provident dtfpofmon. 
He found that Shaw Allom, whom he had defigned for his fitc- 
cdTor iu the throne, had fhewn more eagernels in forwarding the 
fchemes of his own ambition, than anxiety for the recovery of 
his father. He alfo found, from the reception given to the folici- 
tations of the prince by the nobility, that his influence was -too 
ineonfiderahle to fecure to him the undifturbed poffeflion of the 

empire. 
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empire. His pride was hurt by the firft; his prudence penetrated 
into the caufe of the lecond. He had long thought the fell-denial 
of his fon to be a cloke for fome deep-laid defigri ; and an acci¬ 
dent had convinced him of the truth of what he had fufpeeted 
before. The mother of Shaw Allum was only, the daughter of a 
petty Raja. Aurungzebe had, on account of her beauty, taken 
her to wife; but the meannefs of her birth had left a kind of 
difgrace on- her fon'in the eyes of the nobles, who revered the 
high blood of the houfe of Timur. The emperor, therefore, in 
his youngeft fon, found a remedy againft the objections Oi the 
nobility to Shaw Allum. That prince was born to Aurungzebe 
by the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, of the Imperial houfe of Sefi. 
The Perfian nobility, who were numerous in the fervice of the 
empire, difeovered a great attachment to Akbar; and even the 
Moguls preferred him on account of the purity of his blood, to ■ 
his brother. The affections of the emperor were alfo in his 
favour; and he now ferioully endeavoured to pave Ins way to the 
fuceeflion. 

When the family of Dara had, with the unfortunate prince, fallen 
into the hands of Aurungzebe, that monarch had, at the requeft 
of his father and the princefs Jehanara, delivered over the only 
daughter of Dara into their hands. She remained in the prifon at 
Agra with her grandfather. Aurungzebe, upon his recovery, wrote 
a letter, full of profeflions of regard, to his father ; and he con¬ 
cluded it with a formal demand of the daughter of Dara, for his 
fon Akbar ; hoping, by that connection, to fccure the influence of 
the young prince among the nobles. 1 he fierce fpirit of Shaw 
Jehan took fire j Jehanara’s indignation arofe. I hey reje&ed 
the proportion with difdain ; and the old emperor returned for 
anfvver, That the infotence of Aurungzebe was equal to his 
crimes. The young princefs was, in the mean time, alarmed. 
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She feared force, where intreaty had not prevailed. She con¬ 
cealed a dagger in her bofom ; and declared, Ibat fhe would Offer 
death a hundred times over, before fhe would give her hand to 

/ 

the fon erf her father's murderer. Shaw Jehan did not fail to 
acquaint Aurungzehe of her reiblution, in her own words ; and 
that prince, with his ufual prudence, defifled from his defign. 
He even took no notice of the harfhnefs of his father'better. 
He wrote to him, foon after, for fomc of the Imperial jewels, to 
adorn his throne. M Let him govern with more juftifce,” faid 
Shaw jehan; “ for equity and clemency are the only jewels that 
can adorn a throne. I am weary of his avarice. Let me hear no 
more of precious Rones. ‘ The hammers are ready which Will 
crufh them to dnft, when he importunes me for them again.’’ 

en hU inu 

priJbtied 
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Aurungzcbe received the reproaches of his father with his 
wonted coolnefa. He even wrote back to Agra, that “ to offend 
the emperor was far from being the intention of his dutiful fer- 
vant. Let Shaw Jehan keep his jewels,” faid he, “ nay more, 
let him command all thofe of Aurungzebe. His amufements 
cflnftitute a part of the Tjappinefs of his fon.” The old emperor 
was ftruck with this conduct. He knew it to be feigned ; but the 
power of his fon to inforce his requefts gave value to his moderation, 
lie accordingly fent to him a prefen t of jewels, with a part of the 
enfigns of Imperial dignity, to the value of two hundred and 
fifty thou land pounds. He accompanied them with a thort let- 

* t . 

ter: “ Take thefc, which I am deftined to wear no more. Your 
fortune has prevailed.—But your moderation has more power 
than vour fortune over Shaw Jehan. Wear them with dignity ; 
and make fome amends to your family for their misfortunes, by 
your own renown.” Aurungzebe burft into tears upon the ocea- 
fion ; and he was thought fin cere. The fpoils of Suja were, on 
the fame day, prefented at the foot of his thawe. His fears be¬ 
ing 
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ing now removed, there was room left for humanity, He 
ordered them from his fight, and then retired, in a melancholy 
mood, from the hall of audience. 

During thefe trail factions at court, Shaw Allum was comraif- 
fioned by his father to take the command of the Imperial army in 
die Decan; Shatfta being rendered unfit for that charge by the 
wounds which he had received from the affafiuis, armed again 11 
lmn by the M a raja. The forward nefs of the prince-in making 
a party during his father’s illnefw, adhered to the mind of 
Aurungzibe; but he concealed his fentimen.t$ on that fubje<ft. 
There, however, fubfUlfcd a cool nefs, which the accurate obfervors 
of human nature could plaiuly perceive, in the conduit of the 
emperor ; and his abridging the power and revenue of his fon, 
when he appointed him to the government of the Decau, fhewed 
that he diftr lifted his loyalty. Men, who are willing to fupppfe 
that Aurungzebe facrificed every other paffioh to ambition, affirm, 
that he became even cardefs about the life of his fon; and they 
relate a ftory to fupport the juftiec of the obiervation. A lion 
ifining; from a foreit not far diftant from Delhi, did a great deal 
of mifehief id the open country. The emperor, in an affernbly of* 
the nobles, coolly ordered his fon to bring him the fldn of 
the lion; without permitting him to make the ncccfiary pre¬ 
parations for this dangerous i'pedes of hunting, Shaw Allum,. 
whofe courage was equal to his referred nefs and moderation, 
cheerfully obeyed ; and when the matter of the huntfmen pro- 
pofed to provide him with nets, he find: “ No; Aurungzebe, 
when at my age, feared not to attack any heart of prey, without 
formal preparations.” He fucceeded in his attempt; and brought 
the lion's ikin to his father. 
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The arrival of the prince in the Dec an fuperfeded the Marajn, 
who, during the illnefs of Shaifta, commanded the army, lie 
requefted to be permitted to return to his government of Gy- 
Zerat; hut it had been conferred upon M oh Abet. This lord, 
during the troubles which convulfcd the empire, remained quiet 
in his government of the city and province of Cabul. Fie re¬ 
tained his loyalty to Shaw jehan ; and executed the duties of his 
office in the name of that prince, After the death of Data, and 
the flight of Suja beyond the limits of the empire, he fa\v an end 
to all the hopes of the restoration of his ancient lord. He, there¬ 
fore, began to liften to the propofals of A urnng?.ebe, That prince 
informed him, that inflead of being offended at his attachment to 
his ancient lord, he wastouch pica fed with his loyalty. That fitch 
honour, conduct, and bravery as thofe of Mohabet, far from 
raifing the jealonfy of the reigning prince, were deemed by him 
as valuable acqmfitions to his empire; and that to fliew the frnbe- 
rity of his profeffions, he had fent him a commiffion'to govern, in 
quality of viceroy, the opulent kingdom of Guzerat. 
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CHAP. V. 

Recovery of the emperor—Progrefs to Cafhnnrc—Difurbances ht 
Guzerat—Conqucji of Affdm—Death and char after of Meer 
fund a—Jujurreftion of j Fattiers — quelled—An univetfal peace — 
Death of the prince Makomtned-—War with Sevadjt—Death of 
the emperor Shaw fehan—Anecdotes of his private life—Grief 
of Aurungzebe—Strange conditfi and flight of Sewdji—The Ma¬ 
rfa difcon tented — War againfl Arracdn — Chittagong reduced. 

T HOUGH Aurungzebe was judged out of danger on the 
thirteenth day of his illneis, his difordcr hung upon him 
for more th.an two months. His application to b a finds was ail 
enemy to the fpeedy refloration of his health; but the annual rains, 
which commenced in July, having rendered the air more cool, his 
■ - fever entirely left him, and he foon regained his former ftrength. 

' His phyfteians advifed him to avoid, by an expedition to Cafh- 
mire, the heat of the enfuing feafon; and his favourite filter Ro- 
chinara, whofe counfcl he generally followed, being very defiroua 
ofvifiting that delightful country, perfuaded him to prepare for his 
progrefs. The affairs of the empire had become fettled with his re¬ 
turning health. The hopes of novelty had fublided in the minds 
of the people; and the preciiion with which government was car¬ 
ried on, left room for neither tlicir hopes nor their fears. The fu- 
Vol. 111. ^ z perficial 
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pcrficia! judges of things however blamed the emperor for quit¬ 
ting the center of his dominions; whilft his father remained a pri- 
foner in liis own capital. Aurungzebe judged of the future by 
the part; the nobles were tired of revolution and war, and the vul¬ 
gar are feldbm mutinous or troublefome, where no glaring op- 
preflion exifts. 

About the middle of December 1644, the emperor, after a te¬ 
dious preparation for his progrefs, left Delhi; and moved toward 
Lahore, at which city he arrived by flow marches at the end of 
feven weeks. The army which accompanied him in this tour, 
confifted of near fifty thoufand men, exclusive of the retinues of 
his nobles, and the neceflary followers of the camp. The heavy 
baggage and artillery kept the common highway, but the em¬ 
peror himfelf deviated often into the country, to enjoy the diver- 
fion of hunting. The princefs Rochinara, fond of pomp and mag¬ 
nificence, was indulged in her favourite pafiion by the fplendor of 
her cavalcade. The emperor, who in a great meafure owed His 
fuccefs to the intelligence which Ihe had from time to time tranf- 
mitted to him from the haram, {hewed himfelf grateful. Her 
jealoufy of the influence of Jehanara over her father firfl attached 
her to the interefts of Aurungzebe; and the partiality {hewn by 
her filler to Dara, naturally threw Rochinara into the fcale of his 
foe. Her abilities rendered her fit for politics and intrigue ; and 
the warmth of her confutation, which {he could not confecrate to 
pie afore, adapted her for bufinefs and action. 

The progrefs of the prince did not obftru£t the neceflary bufinefs 
of the Hate. Attended by all his officers, the dccifions of each de¬ 
partment were carried from the camp to every corner of the em¬ 
pire. Exprefles flood ready on horfeback at every ftage; and the 
Imperial mandates were difpatchcd to the various provinces as foon 

as 
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os ithey wore fealcd in the tent of audience. The nobles, as was- 
cuftomary in the capital, attended daily the p re fence; and appeals 
were difeuded every morning as regularly as when the emperor re¬ 
mained at Delhi. The petitioners followed the court ; ami a final! 
allowance from the public treaiary was afligned to them, as a com¬ 
pensation for their additional expence in attending the Imperial 
camp. In this manner Aurungzebe arrived at Cafhmire. The 
beauty, the cool and falubriou.-; air of that country, induced him to 
relax his mind for a iliort time from bufinefs. He wandered over 
that charming valley, after a variety of plea Cures; and he foon re¬ 
covered that vigour of conditution which his attention to public 
bufinefs, as well as his late ficknefs, had greatly impaired. 
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The univerfal peace which had encouraged the emperor to un- Dlfturbance* 
dertake Ids progrefs to Cadi mi re, was not of long continuance. 
Difturbances broke out in the kingdom of Guzerat. The Rajas of 
the mountains, thinking the tribute which they paid to the em¬ 
pire too high, rebelled. Rai Singh was chofen chief of the confe¬ 
deracy. They joined their forces, and, ifluing from their narrow 
valleys, prefen ted a ccnfiderable army in the open country. Cut- 
tub, a general of experience, was ordered again ft them with the 
troops Rationed in the adjacent provinces. He arrived before the 
rebels, and encamped in their prefence. Both armies entrenched 
themi'elvcs, and watched the motions of each other. The com¬ 
manders were determined not to fight at a difadvantage; and they 
continued to harafs one another with flying parties, whilft the 
main bodies remained in their refpedlive camps. Slight ikirmiflies 
happened every day, in which neither fide arrogated to them- 
felves any great advantage. 


The mountaineers, being chiefly of the Rajaput tribe, at length via Gawtr™ 
rcfolved to continue no longer inative. The nights, being lighted 
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with the increafing moon, were unfuitable for a furprizej but 
an accident happened which favoured their defigns. Under the 
cover of a flying fhower, they fell upon the Moguls. Advancing 
in a cloud, they came un perceived to the in trench ments; and ma¬ 
ny had clambered over the walls before the fen tries gave the 
alarm. A hidden tumult and confuflon flew over the camp; and 
a dreadful daughter commenced. The Moguls had no time either 
to arm or to form. The horfes broke loofe from their piquets, 
and rufhed, in difordcr, over men, and tents, and baggage, and 
arms. Some who had mounted were thrown headlong with their 
horfes over the tent-ropes, and other embarraffments of the camp. 




A few in the mean time oppofed the enemy in a tumultuous 
manner. The Rajaputs themfelves were in diforder. The confu- 
hon and terror of the Icene intimidated all. They withdrew on 
both Tides; as they could not diftinguifh friends from foes. The 
night was full of horror. Every heart beat with fear; every tongue 
joined in the uproar; every eye looked impatiently for day. The 
light of morning at length appeared; and a fudden fhout from 
both armies gave teflimony of their joy. Preferring certain danger 
to evils which they could not diflinguifh clearly, each fide, On 
the approach of battle, difeovered that elevation of fpirit which 
others derive from victory. The rebels renewed the attack, hut the 
Imperial general, who had improved the fufpenfion of battle, wai 
now prepared to receive them. Rai Singh, with a body of his of¬ 
ficers, charged in the front of the Rajaputs, and fuftained the 
whole fhock of the Moguls. Three hundred perfons of rank,’ 
with Rai Singh, the general of the confederates, lay dead on the 
field; fifteen hundred of their followers were flain, the remaining 
part of the rebels having fled, and left their camp ftanding to the 
victors. The Imperial general purfued the fugitives into their moun¬ 
tains ; and, in the fpace of fix months, he reduced their whole coun¬ 
try. 
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try, and, depriving the princes of their hereditary jurifdiftions, he 
fubje&ed the people to the authority of temporary governors, who 
"derived their power from Adrungz£be. 

During thefe tranfaSions in the north and weft, jtimla conti¬ 
nued in tire government of Bengal. After the total defeat and 
flight of Suja, he returned to the capital of his province to regu¬ 
late public affairs, thrown into confufion by a length of hoftilitics. 
Aunmgzcbc, jealous of the great power and reputalbn of jumla, 
bad frgfcified to that lord, that his prefence in the capital would he 
loon neceffary for di {charging the duties of his high office of vi- 
fler. He at the fame time informed him, that he longed 
much to have an opportunity of exprefling in perfen the high 
(cafe which he entertained of his eminent fsrvices. Jumla, who 
preferred the pomp and activity of the held to the fedentary bnfi- 
k ncfs of the cl Met, fignified to the emperor his dejire of continuing 
in his province; pointing out a fcrvice, from which the empire 
might derive great advantage, and he himfelf confiderablc honour. 

Aurungzebe, who was unwilling to difeover his jealoufy to a 
man whom he efieemed as well as feared, acquiefced in the pro- 
pofals of jumla. He, however, relolvcd to point out to that ford an 
enemy, whiejt might divert him from any defigns he might have 
to fortify himfelf in.the rich and flrong kingdom of Bengal again ft 
the empire. An army inured to war 'were devoted to Jumla; and 
his ambition was not greater than .his ability to grainy it in the 
Ingfieft line. To. the north of Bengal lies the rich province of Af- 
{am, which dilcharges the great river Baratnputre into the branch 
of the Ganges which paffes by Dacca. The king of A flam, fall¬ 
ing down this river in Iris fleet of boats, had, during the civil wars, 
not only ravaged the lo,wcr Bengal, pqt appropriated' to himfelf 
what part of that country lies between the Ganges at Dacca and 
the mountains which environ A flam, His power and wealth made 

him 
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him an object of glory as well as of plunder; and Jumla received 
an Imperial mandate to march againft him with his armyJ 


Jumla, having filed off his troops by fquadrons toward Dacca, 
joined thematthat city; and, embarking them on the Baramputre, 
moved up into the country which the king of Atfam had long fub- 
jeCted to depredation. No enemy appeared in the field. They 
had withdrawn to the fortrefs of Azo, which the king had built on 
the fide of the mountains which looks toward Bengal. Jumla in¬ 
verted. the place, and forced the garrifon to fur render at diferetion; 
then, entering the mountains of A (Tam, defeated the king in a 
pitched battle, and befieged him in his capital of Kirganu. The 
vanquifticd prince was foon obliged to leave the city, with all-its 
wealth, to the mercy of the enemy, and to take refuge, with a few 
adherents, in the mountains of Lafta. In many naval conflicts on 
the river and great lakes, through which it flowed, Jumla came off 
victorious; and the fmall forts on the banks fell fucceflively into 
his hands. 


Thus far fuccefs attended the arms of Jumla. But the rainy 
feafon came on with unufual violence, and covered the valley which 
forms the province of A flam, with water. There was no room 
left for retreating; none for advancing beyond Kirganu. The 
mountains around were involved in tern pert, and, befides, were full 
of foes. The king, upon the approach of the Itnperialifts, remov¬ 
ed the grain to the hills; and the cattle were driven away. Dif- 
trefs, in every form, attacked the army of Jumla, They had 
wealth, but they were deftitute of provifions, and of every thing 
neccflary for fupporting them in the country till the return of the 
fair feafon. To remain was import!ble: to retreat almoft imprac¬ 
ticable. The king had deftroyed the roads in the pafles of the 
mountains; and he haraffed the march of the Imperialifts with in- 
ceflant Ikirmifties. Jumla, in the mean time, conduced his mea- 
fures with his wonted abilities and prudence; and carried back 

his 
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his army, coveted with glory, and loaded with wealth, into the fjj g D * 1( ^ 5 * 
territory near the entrance of die mountains from Bengal. —s —s 

Exprefires carried the news of the fucccfs of Jumla to the empe- death, 
ror. He acquainted Aurungzebe that he had opened a paflage, 
which, in another feafon, might lead his arms to the borders of 
China. Elated with this profpedt of extending his conqtiefls, ha 
began to levy forces, and difpatched orders to Jumla to be in rea- 
dinefs for the field by the return of the feafon. But the death of 
that general put an end to this wild defign. Upon Ms arrival at 
Azo, a dreadful ficknefs prevailed in the army, and he himfelf fell 
a victim to the epidemic malady which carried off his troops. 

Though the death of Juinla relieved the emperor of fame of his 
political fears, he was affefited by an event which he neither expect¬ 
ed nor wifhed. He owed much to the friendfhip of that great 
man ; lie admired his abilities and renown in arms. 

Though Jumla arofe to the fummit of greatnefs from a low de- andcharafter 
gree, mankind aferibed his elevation lefs to his fortune than to his of ^ umIj ' 
great parts. Prudent, penetrating, and brave, he excelled all the 
commanders of his age and country in conduct, in fagacity, and in 
fpirit. During a war of ten years, when he commanded the army* 
of the king of TiHingSna, he reduced the Carnatic and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, with all their forts j fome of which are (till im¬ 
pregnable againfl all the difcipline of Europeans. He was calcu¬ 
lated for the intrigues of the cabinet, as well as for the ftratagems 
of the field. He was wife in planning ; bold in execution; 
matter of his mind in action, though elevated with all the fire of 
valour. In his private life he was amiable and humane; in his 
public tran.actions dignified and jufl. He difdained tp ufe unge¬ 
nerous means againfl his enemies; and he even expreffed his joy 
upon the efcaoe of Suia from his arms. Pie was, upon the whole, 
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equal in abilities to Aurungzebe, with no part of the'duplicity 
which ftampt fome of-the adtions of that prince with meannefs. 
Jumla, to his death, retained the name of Yifier, though the duties 
of the office were difeharged by Raja Ragnatta, who did not long 
furvive him. 


I n iurreftion The Security which Aurungzebe acquired by the defeat of fo 

many formidable rivals, was difturbed from a quarter which add¬ 
ed ridicule to danger. In the territory of the prince of Marwar, 
near the city-of Nagur, there lived an old woman, who was arriv¬ 
ed at the eightieth year of her age. She pofleflfed a cotifiderable 
hereditary eftate, and had accumulated, by penury, a great film of 
money. Being feized with a fit of enthufiafm, ihe became all of a 
hidden prodigal of her wealth. * Fakiers-and fturdy beggars, under 
a pretence of religion, to the number of five-thoufand, gathered 
round hercaftle, and received her bounty, Thefe vagabonds, not 
fatisfied with what the old woman beftowed in charity, armed them- 
felves, and, making predatory excurfions into the country, returned 
with fpoil to the houfeof their patronefs, where they mixed intem¬ 
perance and riot with devotion. The people, opprefifed by thefe 
fandified robbers, rofe upon them, but they were defeated with 
great fiaughter. 


of Repeated difafters of the fame kind were at laft attributed to the 

power of enchantment. This ridiculous opinion gaining ground, 
fear became predominant in the opponents of the Fakiers, The 
banditti, acquiring confidence from iheirfuccefs, burntand deftroy- 
ed the country for many leagues.; and furrounded the cafile of the 
pretended enchantrcfs with a defart. The Raja marched again ft 
them with his native troops, but was defeated ; the collectors of 
the Imperial revenue attacked them, but they were forced to give 
way. A report prevailed, and was eagerly believed by the multi¬ 
tude, that on a certain day of the moon, the old lady ufed to cook 

in 
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trihuted to her followers. This abominable meal, it was believed 
by the rabble, had the furprifmg effe& of not only rendering them 
void of all fear thcmfelves, and of infpiring their enemies with ter¬ 
ror, but even of making them invifible in tlie hour of battle, when 
they dealt their deadly blow's around. 

Their numbers being now encreafcd to twenty thoufand, this 
motley army, with an old woman at their head, directed their 
march toward the capital. Eiftamia, for that was her name, was a 
commander full of cruelty. She covered her rout with murder and 
devaluation, and hid her rear in the fmokc of burning villages and 
towns. Having advanced to Narnoul, about five days journey 
from Agra, the colle&or of the revenue in that place oppofed her 
with a force, and was totally defeated. 1 he affair was now be-, 
come ferious, and commanded the attention of the emperor. He 
found that the minds of the foldiers were tainted with the preju¬ 
dices of the people, and he thought it ncceffary to combat Iliflamia 
with weapons like her own. Sujait was ordered againfl the re¬ 
bels. The emperor, in the prefence of the army, delivered to that 
general, billets written with his own hand, which were faid to con¬ 
tain magical incantations. His reputation for fan&ity was atleaft 
equal to that of Biftamia ; and he ordered a billet to be carried on 
tKe point of a fpear before each fquadron, which the foldiers were 
made to believe would counteract the enchantments of the enemy. 

The credulity which induced them to dread the witchcraft of the 
old woman, gave them confidence in the pretended charm of Au- 
rtirtgifebe. 

TheTakiers, after their victory at Narnoul, thought of nothing quelled, 
but the empire for their aged leader. Having rioted upon tire 
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,v (). -6';. fpoila of the country for feveral days, they folemnly raifed Biftar 
k,? '' l ° 75 ' mia to the throne ; w,iich gave them-an excufr for feftlvity. In 
the rqidftof their intemperate joy, Sujair made his appearance. 
They fought with the fury of fanatics; but when the idea of fu- 
pernatural aid was di (polled from the minds of the Imperial iftg, 
the Fablers were not a match for their fwords. It was not a 
battle, but a confulcd earn: _;e : a few owed their lives to the 
mercy of Sujait, the reft met the death which they deferved. Au~ 
rurigzebc, when he received Sujait, after his victory, could not 
help funding at the ridicule thrown upon his arms, by the appo¬ 
rtion of an old woman at the head of a miked army of mendi¬ 
cants. “ I find,” laid he, “ that too much religion among the 
vulgar, is as dangerous as too little in a monarch.” The emperor, 
upon this occafion, a dec! the part of a great prince, who turns 
the pillions and fuperftitions of mankind, to the accomplish uient 
of his own defigna. It. was more cafy to counterad the power, 
than to explode the dodrine of witchcraft. 


AnuaimlM The feafon of peace and public happinefs affords few materials 
»»“* for hiftory. Had not the rage of conquc.ft inflamed mankind, 

* ancient times would have pafled away in iilence, and unknown. 
jEras are marked by battles, by the rife of ftates, the fall of em¬ 
pires, and the evils of human life. Years of tranquillity being 
diftfiiguifhed by no finking objed, at e foou loft to the fight. The 
mind delights only in the relation of tranfadions which contribute 
to information, or awaken its tender pailions. We with to live 
in a peaceable age ; but we read with moft plcafure the hiflory of 
times abounding with revolutions and important events. A ge¬ 
neral tranquillity now prevailed over the empire ol Hindoftan. Au¬ 
ra 'grebe, pleafed with the falubrious air of Caftimirc, continued 
long in that romantic country. Nothing marks the annals of that 
period, but a few changes ia the departments of the court, and 

m 
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in tlie governments of provinces; which, though of fomc im¬ 
portance to the natives of India, would furnifh no amufbmcnt 

in Europe. 


In the feventh year of the emperor’s reign, his fon the prince 
Mahommed died in priion in the caftle of Gualiai. Impatient 
under his confinement, his health had been long upon the de¬ 
cline ; and grief put at laft an end to misfortune which the 
paffions of youth had begun. His favourite wife, the daughter 
of Suja, was the companion of his melancholy; and flic pined 
away with forrow, as being the caufc of the unhappy fate of her 
lord. Mahommed had long fupported his fpirits with the hopes 
that his father would relent; but the ficknefs of the emperor, dur¬ 
ing which he had named another prince to the throne, confirmed 
him that his crime was not to be forgiven. Mahommed, though 
violent in the nobler paffions of the human mind, was In his pri¬ 
vate charadter generous, friendly and humane. He loved battle 
for its dangers ; he defpifed glory which was not purchafed with 
peril. He was even difappointed when an enemy fled; and was 
heard to fay, That to purfue fugitives was only the bufinefs of a 
coward. But he was unfit for the cabinet; and rather a good 
partisan, than a great general in the field. He had boldncfs to 
execute any undertaking, but he wanted prudence to plan. Had 
his warm difpofition been tempered by length of years, lie might 
have made a fplendid figure. But lie was overfet by the paffions 
of youth, before experience had poifed his mind. 


The war with Sewaji the prince of Cokin, on the coaftof Mala¬ 
bar, which had been for fome time difeontinued, broke out this 
year with redoubled violence. The attempt of the Maraja upon the 
life ofShaifta, though no proof could be carried home to that prince, 
had iuduced AurungzCbe to recal him with all liis native forces. 
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He would no longer truft his affairs in the hands of a man* whofe 
violent paifiona coukl not fpare the life of a perfon, with whom he 
lived in the habits offriendflrip. A truce, rather than afolid peace* 
had been patched up with the enemy ; but their love of depredation 
overcame their public faith. The prince of Gikin made incur- 
fjojis into the Decan; arid complaints of his Uoflilities were car¬ 
ried to Aurungzebe. Under the joint command of the Raja, Joy 
Singh and Diiere, a confiderahle force was lent. again ft the ene¬ 
my. He fled before them, and they entered his country at his 
heels. The ftronsr holds of his dominions loon fell into the hands 
of the Imperial ids. Sewaji and his fon fur rendered tbetnfelves to 
Joy Singh, and he feat them under an effort to Delhi; to which 
city the emperor was now returned, after his. long abffnce in the 
north. .. . . 


The emperor Shaw Jehan, after an imprifonment of ffven years 
ten months and ten days, died at Agra on the fecond of Febru¬ 
ary 1666. The fame diforder which had loft to him the em¬ 
pire, was the caufe of his death. He laiiguilhed under it for 
fifteen days i and expired in the arms of his daughter Jehan^ra, 
his faithful friend and companion in his confinement. Though 
Aurungzche had kept him with all imaginable caution in the ci¬ 
tadel of Agra, he was always treated with diftin&ion, tenderness 
and refpecK The enfigns of his former dignity remained to him ; 
he had ftiil his palace* and his garden of plcafure. No diminu¬ 
tion had been made in the number of his domcftics* He re¬ 
tained all his women, fingers, dancers and fervants of every 
kind. The animals, in which lie formerly delighted, were brought 
regularly into his. prefence,. He .was gratified with the light of 
fine taffies*, wild heafts, and birds of prey. But he long con- - 
turned melancholy;. nothing, could make a recompcnce for his 
loft of power. He for ffvcral .years could not bear to hear the 


name 




name of Aurungzebe, without breaking forth into rage; and, A ^P- 
even tijl his death, none durft mention his fon as emperor of •— 
Hmdoftan. 


They had endeavoured to conceal from him the death of Dara, Anecdote* 
but he knew it from the tears of Jehanara. The particulars of 
the melancholy fate of his favourite fon, made fuch an im predion 
on his, mind, that, abfent in the violence of his paffion he took 
his- fword, and rufhed to the gate of the palace. But it was lhut; 
and reminded, him of his loft condition. Though the rebellion 
of Suja had enraged him agaiaft.thaC prince, he loft bis wrath in 
the fuperior crimes.of Aurungzebc. He heard with cagcrncfs every 
turn of fortune in Bengal; and when the flight of Suja from 
that,kingdom reached his ears, he abftained from eating for two 

2 i / 

days. He, however, comforted himfclf with the hopes of his 
return; and, eager for the revenge of bis wrongs upon Alining- 
zebe, he attended with joy and fatisfa&ion to the vague reports 
which were propagated concerning the appearance of his fon, in 
various provinces of the empire. Accounts of the death of Suja 
came the year before his father’s death. He burft into a flood of 
tears.: “ Alas !” faid he,. “'could not the Raja of Arracan leave 
one fon to Suja to revenge his grandfather ?” 

Aurungzebc, whether from pity or deftgn is uncertain, took of hi* 
various means to footli the melancholy of his father, and to re¬ 
concile him to his own ufurpation. To exprefs his teudernefs 
for him,, was infult; he therefore flattered his pride. He af¬ 
fected to cpnfuft him in all important affairs. He wrote him let¬ 
ters reqnefting his advice ; declaring that he reckoned himfclf 
only his vicegerent in the empire. Tlicfe artful expr’eflions and 
the sib fence of every appearance of reftramt on his conduct, made 
at laft an .impreflion upon his mind. But Aurungzebc, building 
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too much upon the fuccefs of hw art, had almoin, by his demand 
of the daughter of Dura for his ion,- rut net! ail the progrefs 
which lie had made. His apology for what his fat her''called an 
infult, obliterated his Indifcretion ; and his abftaining from force 
upon the occafion, w^s efteemed by Shaw Jehiln a favour, which 
his pride forbade him to own. 


Shaw JehAn, brought up in the principles of his father and 
grandfather, was deftitute of all religion in Iris youth'. He had 
often been prefent when jehangire, who delighted ifi difputes 
on abftrufe fubjeefs, called before him Indian Brahmins, Chriftian 
priefts,and Mahommedan Mu Has, to argue for their refpedlivc faiths. 
Jehangire who, with his want of credulity on the fubjedt of 
religion, was weak in his underfhmdmg, was always fwayed by 
the lafi: who fpoke. The Mahommedan, who claimed the pre¬ 
eminence of being fir/1 heard, came always off with the word ; 
and the emperor, obferving no order ol time with regard to the 
Chriftian and Indian, was alternately fwayed by both. The Med¬ 
ia faw the difadvantage of his dignity ; and, being-dcfignedljr 
late in his appearance, one day he was heard after the prteft. Je¬ 
hangire was perplexed for whom he Zhou Id give his opinion. 
He afkcd the advice of Shaw Jehan, and that prince archly re¬ 
plied, M That he too was at a lofs for whom to decide. But as 
each have ethblifhed the credit of* their fyftems,” fa id he, “ with 
a relation of miracles, let them both be put to that teft. Let 
each take the book of his faith under his arm; let a fire be 
kindled round him ; and the religion of him who fhall remain 
unhurt, fhall be mine.” The Mulla looked pale at the decifion, 
and declared againft this mode of proving his faith : the prieft 
knew the humane temper of the emperor, and offered himfelf for 
the pile. They were both difirnfled. But the misfortunes of Shaw 
Jehan rendered him devout in his latter days. The Coran was 
7 perpetually 
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perpetually read in his prefence; and Mullas, who relieved one 
another by turns, were always in waiting. 

The emperor, when firft he heard of his father’s iilnefs, ordered 
his foil Shaw All urn to fet out with all expedition to Agra. ** You 
have done no injury,’’ faid he, “ to my father; and he may bids 
you with his dying breath. But as for me, I will not wound 
him with my prefence; left rage might haften death before his 
time.’’ The prince rode poft to Agra ; but Shaw Jchan had ex¬ 
pired two days before his arrival. His body was depofited in the 
tomb of his favourite wife, Mumtaza Zcmani, with funeral fo~ 
lemnilics rather decent than magnificent. When the news of the 
death of his father was carried to Aurungzebe, he exhibited all the 
fymptoms of unaffected grief. He inftantly fet off for Agra; and, 
when he arrived in that city, he fent a meffage to the princefs Je- 
hanara to requeft the favour of being admitted into her prefence. 
The requefts of an emperor are commands. She had already pro¬ 
vided for an interview; and file received him with the ut- 
moft magnificence, prefearing him with a large golden bafon, in 
which were contained all the jewels of Shaw Jchan. This mag¬ 
nificent offering, together with the polite dexterity of the princefs 
in excufing her own former conduct, wrought fo much on Au- 
rungzdbe, that he received her into his confidence; which fhe’ 
ever after fhared in common with her filler Rochindra. 

The molt remarkable tranfaCtion of the enfuing year, was the 
efcape of the Raja Sewaji from Delhi; and his flight through 
by-roads and defarts to his own country. The turbulent difpofi- 
tion of that prince, and his depredatory incurfions into the Impe¬ 
rial dominions in the Decan, brought upon him the arms of Au-- 
rungzebe, under the conduCt of Joy Singh and Dilcre. Unfor-- 
tunate in feveral battles, he Giut himielf up in his principal for- 
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trefs ; end, being reduced to extremities, he threw hiiufelf upon 
the mercy of the enemy,; and was carried, as has been ah only 
related, to Delhi. Upon his arrival, he was ordered into the pre¬ 
fen cc, and commanded by the 11 flier to make the ufnal obcifauce 
to the emperor. He refufed to obey ; and looking feornfully up¬ 
on Aurungzeht, exhibited every mark of complete contempt of 
his perfon. The emperor was much offended at the haughty de¬ 
meanor of the captive; and he ordered him to be inftantly tarried: 
away from his fight. 

The principal ladies of the haram> and, among them, the daugh¬ 
ter of Aurungze be, faw from behind a curtain, the behaviour of 
Sewdji. She was ftruck with the handfomenefs of his perfon, 
and (lie admired liis pride and haughty deportment. The intre¬ 
pidity of thC man became the fubject of much converfation. Some 
of the nobles interceded in his behalf; and the prineefs was warm 
in her felicitations, at the feet of her father. “ Though 1 de- 
fpifepomp,” fa id Aurungzcbc, “I will have thofe honours which 
the rgfra&ory prefume to-refufe. Power depends upon ceremony 
and ftate, as much as upon abilities and ftrerigtb of mind. But 
to pleafe a daughter whom I love, T will indulge Scwaji with 
an abatement of fume of that obcilance, which conquered princes 
owe to the emperor of the Moguls.’’ A meffage was fent by the 
princcfs, in the warmth of her zeal; and the Raja,, without be¬ 
ing confulted upon the meafure, was again introduced into the 
hall of audience. 

When he entered, the ufher approached, and commanded him 
to pay the mual obeifuuce at the foot of the throne. u I was 
born a prince,” fa id he, “ and I know not how to act the part 
of a Have.*' “ But the vanquifhed,” replied Aurungztbe, " lofe 
all their rights with their fortune. The fword has made Sewaji 

my 
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my fefvant; and I am refolved to relinquilh nothing of what the 
i'wcrri has given.” The Raja turned his hack, upon the throne; 
the emperor was enraged. He was about to ifiue His commands 
agrdnll Sewaji, when that prince fpofce thus, with a haughty tone 
of voice : “ Give me your daughter in marriage, and I will ho¬ 
nour you as fio father: hut fortune cannot deprive me of my 
dignity of mind, which nothing fhali extinguilh but death.*’ 
The wrath of the emperor fubfided at a requell which he rec¬ 
koned ridiculous and abl'urd. He ordered him as a madman 
from his prefcncc ; .and gave him in charge to Fotvlad, the direc¬ 
tor-general of the Imperial camp. He was clolely confined in 
that officer’s houfc; but he found means to cfcape, after feme 
months, in the difguife of a man, who was admitted into bis apart¬ 
ments with a baiket of flowers. 

The war with Sewaj’ proved fatal to the Maraja’s influence 
with Aurungzebc. Naturally palfionate, deceitful and imperi¬ 
ous, he confidered every order from the emperor, an injury. 
He had been gratified with the government of Guzerat, for de- 
ferting the eaufe of the unfortunate Dara. When the three years 
of his fubalBp were expired, he received an Imperial man¬ 
date to repair, with the army Rationed in his province, to the af- 
fiitancc of Shaifta againft Sewajt. On the way, it is laid, he 
entered into a correfuondcncc with that prince ; being'enraged 
to find, that the rich kingdom of Gizerat had been fubmitted to 
the government of Mohabet. It was from Sewdji, that the Maraja 
received the afiafiins, by whofe means he had attempted toaflldfi- 
nate Shaifta. He, however, covered his crime with fo much art, 
that mankind in general believed, that it was only a party of the 
enemy, who had the boldnefs to furprife the general in his tent; 
attributing to the known intrepidity of SewSji, what actually 
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proceeded from the addrefs of Jeflwint Singh. Tire emperor, 
who expe&ed no good from an army commanded by two of¬ 
ficers who difagreed in their opinions, recalled them'both, as 
has been already related ; and patched up a temporary peace with 
the enemy. Shaifta, disfigured and maimed with his wounds, 
returned to court; but the Maraja retired in difguft to his here¬ 
ditary dominions. 


Shaifta, at once, as a reward for his fervices, and a compenfation 
for his misfortunes, was raifed to the government of Bengal, which 
had been manged by deputy ever fince the death of Jumla. The 
affairs of the province flood in need of his prefence. The death of 
Jumla had encouraged the prince of Arracan to invade the eaftern 
divifion of Bengal. He poffeffed himfelf of all the country along the 
coafl, to the Ganges; and maintained at Chittagong fome Portu- 
guefc banditti, as a barrier againft the empire of the Moguls. Thefe 
robbers, under the protection of the invader, fpread their ravages 
far and wide. They fcoured the coafl with their piratical veflels; 
and extended their depredations through all the branches of the 
Ganges. The complaints of the oppreffed province were carried 
to the throne; and Shaifta was not only commiffioned to extir¬ 
pate the pirates, but even to penetrate with his arms into Ar¬ 
racan. A generous regret for Suja joined iffue with an atten¬ 
tion to the public benefit, in the mind of Aurungzebe. The cru¬ 
elty exercifed againft the unfortunate prince was not lefs an ob¬ 
ject of revenge, than the prote&ion afforded to public robbers. 


Shaifta, upon his arrival in the province, fent a fleet and three 
thou I and land forces, under the command of Haffen Beg, againft 
the Raja of Arracan. The fleet failed from Dacca, and falling 
down the great river, furprifed the forts of Jugdea and Allum- 
« ' ' * £ ire 
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gire Nagur, which tlic Raja had formerly difmembered from Beu- ^j.®’ 
gal. Shipping his land forces on board his fleet, he let fail for '— 


the illaod of Sindiep, which lies on thecoaftof Chittagong. The 
enemy poffeffed in this iflandfeveral ftrong-holds, into which they 
retired, and defended thcmfelves with great bravery. The Mogul 
however, in the fpace of a few weeks, reduced Sindiep, and took 
part of the fleet of Arracan. Haffen’s force being too fmall to 
act upon the continent with any profpeft of fuccefs, Shaifta 
had, by this time, a lie m bled ten thoufand hovle and foot at Dac¬ 
ca, with the command of which he in veiled his fon Ameid Chan. 

He wrote in the mean time a letter to the Portugucfe, who 
were" fettled at Chittagong, making them advantageous offers, 
fhould they join his arms, or even remain in a ftate of neutra¬ 
lity ; and threatening them with destruction, fliould they aid the 
enemy. 

The letter had the intended efFedfc upon the Portugucfe, who Gain* over 
began to fear die threatened florin. They immediately enteral g«ci>. 
into a negociation with Hailen Beg. The Raja of Arracan was 
apprifed of theif intentions, by one of their own party, who 
betrayed their fecret. He prepared to take ample vengeance by 
putting diem all to the fword. The Portugucfe, in tins critical 
fit nation, ran to their boats in the night, and fet fait for'the iiland 
of Sindiep, where they were well received by Halien. He or¬ 
dered them, foon after, to proceed to Bengal. Shaiila, upon their j 
arrival, adhered to his former promife, and gave them houfes 
and lands. He engaged many of them in his fcrvicc ; and he 
rook advantage of their experience in naval affairs, by joining 
them, with their armed vefTels, to the propofed expedition againft 
Arracan. 
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Every thing being prepared for the invafion, Ameid, with his 
ilcet> confining of about five hundred fail, and a confiderable 
body of horfe and foot, departed from Dacca in the beginning of 
the fair feafon ; and, in the fpace of fix days, eroded the river 
Phehny, which divides Chittagong from Bengal. The troops of 
Arracan made a fhew of oppofition; but they fled to the capital 
of the province, which was about fifty miles diftant. They ihut 
themfelves up in the fort. Ameid purfued them without delay. 
The fleet failed along the coaft, in fight of the army, between 
the ifiand of Siadiep and the fhore. When it had readied Co- 
morea, the fleet of Arracan, confiding of about three hundred 
Ghorabs and armed boats, made its appearance. A finart engage¬ 
ment enfued, in which the enemy were repul fed, with a confider- 
ablc lofs of men, and thirty-fix of their veffels. Being rein¬ 
forced the next day, they prepared to renew the fight. Ameid, 
fearing the defeat of his fleet, „ordered it to hawl in clofe to the 
fhore, and, having detached a tboufand mufqueteers, with fome 
great guns, from his army, pofled them among the bufhes behind 
the fleet. 


Capital of 
Chiu ageing 
taken,and 
the province 
reduced. 


The enemy, encouraged by the retreat of the Moguls from 
the open fca, purfued them with great eagernefs, and began the 
attack within mufquet-ihot of the land. The Moguls defended 
themfelves with resolution. The enemy nrefled on fnrioufly, and 
began to board their boats. The whole fleet would have cer¬ 
tainly been deftroyed, had not the detachment upon the fhore 
advanced to the water’s edge, keeping up fuch a fire upon 
the enemy, with guns and fmall arms, as obliged them to put 
off to fea. Many were, however, difabled in fuch a manner as 
not to efcapc, and they were fo much difeouraged, that they fled 
up the river, and fecured themfelves behind the fort. Ameid, 
without delay, laid fiege to the place. The enemy loft their 
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courage with their fucccfs. They behaved in a daftardly manner. 
The town was very ftrong, and well fupplied with artillery, 
ftores, and provifions. They, however, all evacuated it, except¬ 
ing fifty men, who remained with the governor j and furrender- 
ed-at difccetion. The fugitives were purfued ; and two thoufand 
being furrounded on a neighbouring mountain, were taken and 
fold for Haves. Aineid found twelve hundred and twenty-three 
pieces of cannon in the place, and a prodigious quantity of 
ftores. He named the town Ulamabad ; and annexed the whole 
province to the kingdom of Bengal. 
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Origin of the quarrel with Perfia — Conduct of Shazu Abas — 
Aurungzebe endeavours to appeafe him—He prepares for zvar— 
Writes a letter to the vifer—which is intercepted—The emperor 
fufpcels the Perjian nobles—A proclamation—A m off acre threat- 
ened—Confer nation at Delhi—The princefs Jeh andra arrives 
from Agra to appeafe the Perfans—The vifier exculpates him- 
felf—The Pet ft an nobility received into favour—March of the 
ernperot—Death and char abler of Shaw Abas—Peace with 
Perfa—Revolt of the prince Shazv Allum—He returns to his 
duty — War’wit h thcAfgans—Magnificent reception of the king of 
Buebana. 

A.-D. 1666. f I ' HE emperor having, by his addrefs, as well as by his 
X crimes, extricated himfelf from domeftic hoftilities, was 
fuddehly involved in a foreign war. The Perfians, who with a 
prepofterouS negligence, had remained quiet during the civil 
diffentions in India, fhewed a difpofition to attack Aurungzebe, 
after his fortune and condu& had firmly eftablifhed him on the 
throne. But various reafons had induced Shaw Abas the Second, 
who, with no mean abilities, held then the feepter of Perfia, to avoid 
coming to extremities with the houfe of Timur, when all its 
branches were in arms. The unfuccefsful expeditions againft the 
unconquered tribes along the Indian ocean,had drained his treafury; 
and Mohamet, who remained in a fiate of neutrality in the 

northern 


Tile origin 


northern provinces of Hindoflan, kept an army of veterans in 
the field. The other pa (lions of Abb were more violent than 
his ambition. He feemed more anxious to p refer ve his dignity 
at home, than to purchafe lame by his arms abroad ; am,, had 
not his pride been wounded by an accident, more than from any 
defign, on the fide of Au-rungzebe, that monarch might have 
enjoyed in tranquillity an empire which he had acquired by 
blood. 

The death of Dara and the flight of Suja having given futility to 
the power of Aurungzebe in the eyes of the princes of the nor b, 
he had received, in the fourth year of his reign, congratulatory 
embaflies from Tartary and Perfia. To return the compliment 
to Shaw AMs, Tirbiet Chan, a man of high dignity, was feat 
ambaflador from the court of Delhi to Ifpalian. He was received 
with the ceremony and refpefl: which was due to the reprefentative ■ 
of fo great a prince as-the emperor of Hindoftan. His credentials 
were read, in the hall of audience, in the prefence of the nobility; 
and the few prefents, which the fuddeonefa of his departure from- 
his court had permitted him to bring along with him to Abas, 
were accepted with condcfccnfion • and expreflions of fatbfaaiom- 
Tirbiet wrote an account of his reception to Delhi; and the em¬ 
peror ordered magnificent prefents to be prepared, and fent, under 
an elcort, to Perfia. 

The care of furn idling the prefents is veiled in an office which 
bears fome refemblance to our chancery, having the power of 
ingrofling patents, and of judging of their legality before they 
pafs the feal of the empire. Some prefents had been, at the fame 
time, ordered to be prepared for the prince of the Ufbecs, whom 
it was cuftomary to adthtefe only by the title of Wali, or Mafler 
of the Weftern Tartary. The fame clerk in the office made out 
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the inventory of the prefects for both the princes; and, at the 
head of the lift for Perfia, he called Shaw Abas, Wall, or Mafter 
of Iran. The inventory, accompanied by a letter to the emperor, 
•was fent with die prefects to Tirbict; and he, without examining 
either, demanded an audience of Abas, and placed both in his 
hands as he fat upon his throne. Abas, though otherwife an 
excellent prince, was much add idled to wine. He was intoxi¬ 
cated when lie received Tirbiet; and with an impatience to know 
the particulars of the prefents, he threw firft his eyes on the in¬ 
ventory. When he read the Wali, or Mafter of Perfia, he ftarted, 
in a rage, from his throne, and drew his dagger from his fide. The 
nobles flirunk back on either fide, and Tirbiet, who flood on the 
fteps which led up to the Imperial canopy, retreated from the 
\\ rath of Abas. The emperor, ftill continuing fdent, fat down. 
Amazement was pi&ured in every countenance. 


“ Approach,” faid Abas, “ ye noble Pcrfiarts; and hear the 
particulars of the prefents fent by the Emperor of the 
World;” alluding to the name of Allumgire, which Aurung- 
eebe had affumed, “The Emperor of the World to the 
Master of Persia !” A general murmur fpread around; they 
all turned their eyes upon Tirbict. That lord began to fear for 
his life; and Abas faw his con'flernation. “ Hence, from my 
prefence,” faid he, “ though I own not the title of Aurungzcbe 
to the world, I admit his claim to your fervice. Tell the im¬ 
pious fon, the inhuman brother, the murderer of his Family, 
that though his crimes have rendered him mafter of Hindoftan, 
there is ftill a lord over Perfia, who detefts his duplicity and de- 
fpifes his power. Hence with thefe baubles; let him purchafe 
with them the favour of thofe who are not fhockcd. at guilt 
like his ; but Abas, whofe hands are clean, ftiudders at the ini¬ 
quity of a prince covered with the blood of his relations.’ 1 

7 ' Tirbiet 
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Tirbiet retired from the prefence, and wrote letters to Auning- A. D, 

?ehe The emperor of Perfia, in the mean time, ordered every - — - > 

r . The eiitpercr 

neceflary preparation for war. The troops uationeu on the ikirts endeavours 
of the empire were commanded to affcmble; new levies were made; 
and a general ardour for an invafion of India, ran through all 
the Perfian dominions. Aurungzebe, upon receiving the letters 
of Tirbiet, wrote an immediate anfwer to that lord. He laid the 
the whole blame on the inadvertence and ignorance of a clerk in 
office ; declaring, in the moll folemn manner, that he never meant 
an affront to the illuftrious houfe of Sefi. “ The title ot Allum- 
gire,” faid he, “ is adopted from an ancient cuftom, preva¬ 
lent among the pofterity of Timur. It is only calculated to 
imprefs fubjeas with awe, not to infult independent princes. 
Theprefents, which I feat, are the beft teftimony of, my refpea 
for Shaw Abas ; hut if that prince is bent on war, I am ready ‘to 
meet him on my frontiers with an army. Though I love peace 
with my neighbours; I will not proftrate my dignity before their 
ungovernable paffions. 


Abas, whofe choleric difpofition was almoft always inflamed to*W«g 
with wine, would not admit Tirbiet into his prefence. He fent 
an order to that lord to depart his dominions ; and his ambaflador 
was to be the meffenger of the unalterable refolves of Abas to 
Aurungzebe. That prince, when he had firft received the letters 
of Tirbiet, called his fon Shaw AUum, with twenty thoufand horfe* 
from the Decan. He ordered him immediately to the frontiers, to 
watch the motions of Perfia. . Abas, in the mean time, having 
collected his army, to the number of eighty thoufand, with an 
immenfe train of artillery, advanced, at their head, into Choraffan. ' 

Shaw Allum was reinforced by all the troops o. the northern 
provinces. He, however, received Aria orders from his father, 
not to rifque the iflue of a general aftion ; but” to harafs the enemy- 
in his march. He himfelf made preparations to take the field. 
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"Hig.' igg* A n accident, however, happened, which threw him into great 
'—*- - perplexity, and flopt his progress. 

Spies fei/,cd. Amir Chan, the Imperial governor of the province of Cabul, 
having feized four Tartars who had been fent as fpies by Shaw 
AUs, to explore the Hate of the frontiers of India, fent them prt- 
ioners to Delhi. The emperor delivered them over for examina¬ 
tion to Alim&d, one of his principal nobles. Ahmad, having 
carried the Tartars to his own horde, beg'an to alk them tpiellions 
concerning their commiffion from the king of Ferfia. They re¬ 
mained filent, and he threatened them with the torture. One 
of them immediately fuatchcd a fwrard from the fide of one of 
Alimad’s attendants; and, with one blow, laid that lord dead at 
his feet. Three more, who were in the room, were llain. The 
Tartars arming themfelves with the weapons of the dead, iffued 
forth, difperfed themfelves in the crowd, and, notwithftaading all 
the vigilance, aftivity, and promifes of Aurungzebe, they were never 
heard of more. The emperor, naturally fufpicious, began to fup- 
pofe that the Fcrfian nobles in his fervice had fecreted the fpies. 
He became dark and cautious, placing his cmilfaries round the 
houfes of thole whom he moll fufpe£tcd. 

a fetter in- Advices, in the mean time, arrived at Delhi, that Abas, having 
trreepted, , 4 

fimlhed his preparations, was in full march, with a well-appointed 
army, toward India. A letter was intercepted from that prince 
to Jaffier, the vilier, a Perfian by defeent. It appeared from the 
letter, that a confpiracy was formed by all the Perfian nobility in 
the fervice of India, to betray Aurungzcbc into the hands of the 
enemy, fhould Ire take the field. The emperor was thrown into the 
utmoit perplexity. His rage, for once, got the better of his prudence, 
lie gave immediate orders to the city-guards, to furround all the 
houfes of the Perfian pobility. He ilTued forth, at the fame time, 

a pro- 


t 



v 

aurungzebe. 

a proclamation, that none of them fhould ftir abroad upon pain of 
death. He called the Mogul lords to a council; he fccured their 
fidelity,by reprefenting to them the urgency of the danger; and, 
contrary to his ufual coolnefs and moderation, he fworc, by the 
living God, that fhould he find that there was any truth in the 
confpiracy, he would put every one of the Perfian nobility to the 

fword. 

The proclamation was fearce promulgated, when Tirbict ar¬ 
rived from Perfia. He prefented himfelf before the emperor; 
and informed him, that at his departure he had been called before 
Shaw Abas. That prince, after venting his rage againft Aurung¬ 
zebe in very difrefpeaful terms, concluded with telling the am- 
baflador, That as bis mafter might foon be in want of fwift 
horfes to fly from his refentment, he had ordered for him three 
hundred out of the Imperial ftables, whofe fpeed would anfwer 
the expectations of his fears. “ We {hall foon have occafion to 
try,” added Abas, “ whether this Conqueror op the World 
can defend the dominions which he has ufurped in Hindoftan.” 
Aurungzebe was enraged beyond meafure. He commanded that 
the horfes, as a dreadful denunciation of his wrath, fhould be 
killed before the gates of the confpirators. The troops, at the 
fame time, were ordered to Hand to their arms, in the feven mili¬ 
tary ftalions, and to wait the fignal of maflacre, which was to be 
difplayed over the gate of the palace. 

A general confternation fpread over the whole city. The 
people retired to their houfes; and the ftreets were defer ted. 
A panie felzed all; they faw a dreadful tempefl gathering; 
and they knew not where it was to fall. An awful filence, as a 
prelude to the ftorm, prevailed. The Perfians were numerous 
and warlike; the emperor implacable and dark, 1 he eyes and 
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cars of men were turned to every quarter. The doors were all 
fcut. There was a kind of iilent commotion; a dreadful in ¬ 
terval of fuipence. Ideal founds were taken for the iignal of 
death ; and the timorous feemed to hug themfelves in the vifion- 
ary tcount 7 of their houfes. The Perfians had, in the mean time, 
collected their dependents. They flood armed in the courts be¬ 
fore their refpedlive houfes, and were prepared to defend their 
lives, or to revenge their deaths with their valour. 

Things remained for two days in this awful fituation. 
Aurungzebe- himfelf became, for the hr ft tithe, irrefolute. He 
was alike fearful of granting pardon and of infli&ing puniihmeat. 
’There was danger on both fides j and his invention, fertile as it 
was in expedients, could point out no refouree. He endeavoured, 
by proraifes and fair pretences, to get the principals into his 
hands. But they had taken the alarm, and no one would truft 
himfelf to the clemency of an enraged defpot. Upon the fir ft 
intelligence of the confpiracy, the emperor wrote to his filler Je- 
hanira,wiio refided at Agra, to.come with all expedition to Delhi. 
The Perfian nobles, he knew, had been attached to Shaw Jchan, 
to whofe favour they had owed their promotion in the empire; 
and he hoped that they would liften to the advice of the favourite 
daughter of the prince whom they loved. He himfelf remained, 
in the mean time, fallen and dark : he fpoke to none, his whole 
foul being involved in thought. 

Taer and Cubad, two of the moll powerful, moft popular, and 
refpeftablc of the Mogul nobles, prefeuted themfelves, at length, 
before the emperor. They reprefen ted tp him, that it would be 
both unjuft and impolitic to facrifice the lives of fo many great 
men to bare fufpiwon; for that no proofs of their guilt haft ‘ 
hitherto appeared, but from the hands of an enemy, who might 

6 have 
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have devifed this method to low divifion -and diflention in a 
country which he propofed to invade. That the Perfian nobles 
had become powerful in the ftate from their high military com¬ 
mands, their great wealth, the immenfe number of their fol¬ 
lowers; that the common ^danger had united them; that the 
attack upon them would not prove a maflacre but a civil war. 
That the Patan nobility, warlike, numerous, difaffedted, ftill 
hankering after their ancient domination of which they had been 
deprived by the folly of their princes, as much as by the valour 
of the Moguls, would not fail to throw their weight into the fcale 
of the Perfians; and, upon the whole, they were of opinion, that 
peaceable meafures fhould be adopted toward domeftic traitors,, 
at lead; till the danger of foreign war fhould be removed. 

The arguments of the two lords had their due weight with the 
emperor. He declared himfclf for lenient meafures ; but how to 
effect a reconciliation, with honour to himfelf, was a matter of 
difficulty. The princefs JeBanara arrived, in the mean time, 
from Agra. She had travelled from that city to Delhi, on an 
elephant, in lefs than two days, though the diftance is two hun¬ 
dred miles. Her brother received her with joy. After a fhort 
conference, fhe prefented herfelf, in her chair, at the door of the 
vifier's houfe. The gates were immediately thrown open; and 
fhe was ufhered into the apartments of the women. The vifit 
was a mark of fuch confidence, and fo great an honour in the eyes, 
of the vifier, that, leaving the princefs to be entertained by the 
ladies, he haftened, without even feeing her himfelf, or waiting 
for her requeft to the emperor. When he entered the hall of 
audience,‘he proftrated himfelf before the throne. Aurungzdbe 
defeended, took him in his arms, and embraced him in the mob. 
friendly manner. He then put the letter, which was the caufc 
of the difturbance, in the vifier’s hand. 
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Jaffier, with a countenance exprefting that ferenity which ac¬ 
companies innocence, ran over the letter, Aurungzebe marking 
his features as he read. He gave it back, and pofitively 
denied his ever having given tiie leu ft reafon to Shaw Abas for 
addrelfing him in that manner. He expatiated on his own fer- 
vices j upon thofe of his anceftors, who had refided in Hindoflan 
ever iince the time of the emperor Humaioon. He represented 
the improbability of his entertaining any defigns againft a prince, 
who had railed him to the firft rank among his fubjedls, and had 
left him nothing to hope or to with for, but the continuance of 
his favour and the liability of his throne. He concluded with a 
pertinent queftion : “ What could I expert in Perfia equal to the 
high office of vifier in Hindoftan? Let my common fenfe be an 
argument of my innocence; and let not the emperor, by an opi¬ 
nion of my guilt, declare to the world that I am deprived of 
reafon.” 

Aurungzebe was convinced by the fpeech of Jaffier; and he 
wondered from whence had proceeded his own fears. By way 
of doing him honour, he ordered him to be clothed with a 
magnificent drefs; at the fame time directing him to command 
all the Perfian nobles to make their immediate appearance in the 
hall of audience. When they were all -aftembletl, the emperor 
mounted the throne; and, after they had paid the ufual compli¬ 
ments, he addrefted them in a longifpeech. He excufed his pro¬ 
ceedings by reading the letter of Abas; and he reproved them 
gently for their contumacy in not obeying his orders. He 
argued, that the power of a monarch ceafes when his commands 
are difputed; and, that the indignity thrown upon him by their 
difobedience, touched him more than their fuppofed treafon. 
But,” continued he, “ a prince, though the reprefentative of 
God, is liable to error and deception. To own that I have been 

partly 
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partly in the wrong, carries in itfelf an excufe for you. Forgot 
my miftake; and I promife to forgive your obftinacy. Reft 
fatisfied of my favour, as I am determined to rely upon your gra¬ 
titude and loyalty. My father, and even tnyfelf, have made you 
what you are; let not the hands which railed you fo high, repent 
of the work which they have made.” 

The fpeech of the emperor feemed to be well received by all 
the Pcrfians, excepting Mahommed Amin, the foil of the famous 
jumla. That lord, haughty and daring in his difpofition, was 
diflatisfied with the conduQ of the vifier, hurt at the fubmiflion 
of his countrymen, and piqued at the emperor’s latter words. He 
looked fternly upon Aurungzebe; and faid, in a fcornful man¬ 
ner, “ Since you have been pleafed to pardon us for offences 
which we did not commit; we can do no lefs than forget the 
errors which you have made.’’ The emperor, pretending that 
he did not hear Amin diftin&ly, ordered him to repeat his 
words; which he did twice, in a haughty and high tone of 
voice. The eyes of Aurungzebe kindled with rage. He feized a 
fword, which lay by his fide on the throne. He looked around 
to fee, whether any of the nobles prepared to refent the affront 
offered to his dignity. They flood in filent aftonifhment, He 
fat down; and his fury beginning to abate, he talked to the vifier 
about the beft manner of carrying on the Perfian war. 

The minds of the people being fettled from the expedted dif- 
turbances, Aurungzebe prepared to take the field. The army 
had already affembled in the neighbourhood of Delhi; and the 
Imperial tents were pitched on the road toward the ninth. lie 
marched in a few days at the head of a great force; but the 
ftorm which he feared, diflipated without falling. W hen he w f as 

within a few miles of Lahore, exprefies arrived from his fen, who 
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commanded the army of obfervation on the frontiers of Perfia, 
with intelligence that Shaw Abas, who had languifhed for fome 
time under a neglected diieafe, expired in his camp on the twenty- 
■ ifth of September. T his accident, of vvluch a more ambitions 
monarch than Aurungzebe might have taken advantage, ferved 
only to change the refolutiohs of that prince from war. He con- 
fu! tree! that nature feemed to have dellgned the two countries for 
feparate empires, from the immenle ridge of mountains which 
divide them from one another, by an almott impafiable line. 

Peach and Shaw Abas was a prince of abilities, and when rouzed, fond of 

Shaw A bail expedition and delighting in war. He was juil in his deciiions,mild 

in his temper, andafFable inhlsconverCation. Ddftute of pre pidiee.v 
of every kind, he made no difHnftion of countries, none of lyffems 
of religion. He encouraged men of worth of every nation; they 
had accefs to Ids perfon, he heard and rctlreOed tueijr grievances, 
and rewarded their merit. He was, however, jealous of his pre¬ 
rogative, and he was determined to be obeyed. He could forgive 
the guilty, upon being convinced of their contrition ; but an infult 
on his dignity lie would never forgive. His paffions were na¬ 
turally ftrong ; he broke often forth like a Hath of lightning; 
but when he was mod agitated, a calm was near; and he 
feemed to be afhamed of the trifles which ruffled his temper. He 
loved juftice for its own fake; and though his exceiles in wine 
gave birth fometimes to folly, they never gave rife to an a£ of 
injoffice. He was fond of the company of women; and his love 
of variety produced the diftemper of which he died. 

Ptrti** 4 * 'Upon the death of Shaw Abas, his uncle remained in the com¬ 
mand of the Perfian army. He feut a meffenger to Aurungzebe, 
acquainting him of the death of his nephew ; and that he left him 
to chide cither peace or war. The emperor returned for anfwer, 

That 
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defend it from infult and invaiion. That the dUrcfpeaful words ,-/ 

of Ab^s vaniflied with his life; for, conlcious of his own inte¬ 
grity and power, that he neither feared the abulc, nor dreaded the . 
arms of any prince. He condoled with the family of Shcick Sefi, 
fbr the lofs of a monarch, whofe moll exceptionable action Was 
his unprovoked attempt upon India. AurangzSbe, however, 
left a powerful army on his frontiers. The Tertians might be 
induced to derive advantage from the immenfe preparations which 
they had made; and he refolved to truft nothing to their mode¬ 
ration. The prince Shaw A Hum was, in the mean time, recalled 
to Delhi. The emperor, full of circumfpcaion and caution in all 
his actions, was refolved to remove temptation from Ills fon. He 
Feared that an army unemployed in a foreign war, might be con¬ 
verted into an inffrument of ambition at home. Shaw Allum 
copied his father’s moderation and felf-denial upon every occafiotr, 
and he, therefore, was not to be trufted. 


During the alarm of the Perfian war, the tributary ibvereign of 
Bijapour began to fhew a difrefpect for the Imperial mandates; 
and though he did not abfolutely rebel, his obedience was full of 
coldncfs and delay. Dilere Chan, by orders from the court of 
Delhi, led an army againft the refradory tributary. He laid 
wafle the country, and befteged the prince in his capital. Adi! 

Shaw wasfoon reduced to extremities for want of provifions; and 
he was upon the point of furrendering himfelf at diferetion, when 
orders arrived from the emperor, in the camp of Dilere, to break 
no the fiege, and to return immediately with the army to Delhi. 

Thcfe unfeafonable orders proceeded from the jcalotify of Shaw 
Allum. He knew that Dilere was in the intereft of his younger 
brother; and he was afraid that a conqueft of fuch fpkndor would ^ 

give him too much weight in th$> empire. He 'bad ini mm ted, 
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therefore, to his father, that Dilerc had entered into a treafonable 
correfpondence with the enemy. Aurungzebe was deceived, and 

the liege was raifed. 

Shaw AlKim, who had returned to the Decan, refided in the 
city of Aurungabad. To difappotnt Dilere in his profpeft of 
fame, was not the only view of the prince. He meditated a 
revolt, and he was afraid of Dilerc. His father’s orders were fa¬ 
vourable to his willies. He had received inftrudtions from court 
to feize the perfon of the fufpedted lord, fliould he Ehew any marks 
of dtfaffe&ion ; or to fubdue him by force of arms, llioukl he appear 
refractory. Thus far the defigns of Shaw Allum fucceeded. 
Dilere, apprized of the prince’s fehemes, broke up the liege, 
though with regret, as the place was on the point of furrendering. 
tie moved toward Delhi, with a difappointed army of thirty 
thou land Patan horfe, and the like number of infantry. 

Dilere arriving within fix miles of Aurungabad, encamped with 
his army in an extenfive plain. The prince lay under the walls 
of that city with eighty fhoufand men. Dilere fent a melfenger 
to Shaw Allum, excufmg himfelf for not waiting upon him in 
perfon that evening ; but he promifed to prefent himfelf in the 
tent of audience by the dawn of next morning. The prince 
called a council of his principal officers, who had already fworn on 
the Coran to fupport him with their lives and fortunes. The 
Maraja, who was never happy but when he was hatching mifcliief 
againlt Aurungzebe, was prefent. This prince propofed, that 
when Dilere came into the prefence, they fhould lay open to him 
their whole defign again!! the emperor j that in cafe of his ap¬ 
pearing refractory, he fliould in dandy he difpatched as a dan¬ 
gerous enemy. Though Shaw Allum did not altogether approve 
of the Maraja's violence, he confcnted that Dilere fhould be 
8 feized; 
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fekedj and th£-> r broke up their deliberations with that rcfolu- 
, tiou. 

Dilere, who was no granger to the confpiracy, fillpefled the 
ilctign againfl his per fun. He was ijiffb informed, by his friends 
in the camp, that the principal officers were fluff up iu council 
with the prince. He ftruck his tents in the night, and, marching 
on fiiemly, took a circuit round the other fide of the city, and when 
morning appeared, he was heard of above thirty miles from 
Aurungabad, on the road to Delhi. The prince, being informed 
of the flight of Dilcre, was violently tvanipontd with rage. He 
marched fuddenly in purfuit of the fugitive; but he was fo much 
retarded by his numbers, which, including the followers of the 
camp, amounted to two hundred thoufand men, that in a few 
days, he found that Pilere had outft ripped him above fifty miles. 
He felccted a part of his army, and leaving the heavy baggage 
behind, continued the purfuit with great vivacity. His officers 
did not, however, fceond the warmth of the prince. They were 
afraid of the veteran troops ofDUerej and threw every obftacle 
in the way which could retard their own march, 

PiUre, in the mean time, apprized Auriingze.be, by repeated 
expveSe? of the revolt of his fo'n. The Imperial ftandard was 
immediately crofted without the walls; and the emperor hirofejf 
took the field the very day on which he received the letters. 
He took the rout of Agra, with great expedition. He ar¬ 
rived In that city in three days; and he immediately detached a 
force-to take pofleflion of the important pafs of Narwar. Orders 
were, at the time, fent to Dilere to march to Ugein, the 

capital of Malava, and there to join the troops of the province. 
Reinforced by tilde, he was directed to encamp behind the Nir- 
bidda, which divides the Decan from the reft of India; and there 
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to flop the progrefs of the prince. Dilere, with his ufual adivityv 
complied with tire orders ; and prefented formidable lines, mounted 
with artillery, at the fords of the river. 

The prince, apprized of the ftrong pofition of Dilere, and the 
rapid preparations of Aurungzebe, returned toward Aurangabad. 
He wrote, from that city, letters to his father. He pretended that 
he had only executed the orders of the emperor, in purfuing Di- 
l£re. Aurungzebe feemed fatisfied with this excufe. His fon 
was formidable, and he refolvcd by degrees to divert him of his 
dangerous power. A rebellion was thus begun and ended with¬ 
out ihedding blood. The art of the father was confpicuous in the 
fon. They looked upon one another with jealoul'y and fear; and 
it was remarkable, that when both were in the field, and ready to 
engage, they had carried their politenefs fo far as not to utter, on 
either fide, a fingle word of reproach. The emperor himfelf, not- 
withflanding his preparations, affeded to fay to his nobles, that he 
was perfectly convinced of the loyalty of his fon. 

The true fentiments of Aurungzebe, however, appeared in the 
dirtingui filing honours which he bellowed on Dilere. That lord 
had rendered eminent fervices to the empire. In his inarch to the 
Decan again!! Add Shaw, he had reduced fome refradory Rajas in 
the mountains, who having joined in a confederacy, refufed to 
pay their tribute. He deviated from his rout into the country of 
Bundela, and attacked, in his territory, the Raja of Hoda. The 
fpoils of the enemy made ample amends for the tribute which had 
been with-held. Near two millions, in jewels and coin, were re¬ 
mitted by Dilere to the Imperial treafury. The tribute of the re¬ 
duced princes was increafed; and the fuccefsful general himfelf 
became rich at the expcnce of his foes. Aurungzebe added ho¬ 
nours to his wealth; and, without throwing any refledionS on 

his 
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Ilia fon, he publicly thanked the man who had fo gallantly op- 
poled his defigns. 

The general peace which had been eftablilhed in the empire by 
the return of Shaw AUum to his duty, was, in feme degree, difturb- 
cd by an tnfurreclion of the wild barbarians of the north. Tlie Ai- 
gan tribe of Eufoph Zehi, who poflefs the heads of the Attar and 
the Nil&fo, milled down from their mountains like a torrent, with 
thirty thoufand men. Theyfpread terror and devaluation aver all the 
plains of Punjab; having inverted their chief with the enfigns of 
royalty under the name of" Mahommcd Shaw. This prince, in the 
xnanifeftoes which he difperfed in his march, averred his own de¬ 
cent from Alexander the Great, and a daughter of the king of 
Tranfoxiana. This genealogy was probably fabulous; but the 
Afgans have high claims on antiquity. A literary people, like the 
Arabs, and, by their mountains, their poverty, and the peculiar 
ferocity of their manners, fecured from conqueft, they have pre¬ 
ferred among them many records of ancient authority, and un¬ 
doubted credit. 

Mahommed Shaw’s power of doing mifehief was lefs problema- 
' tical than his high "defend- The news of his ruinous progrefs was 
carried to Aurtmgzebe. He ordered the governor of the adjoining 
diftrifta to hands the enemy till troops fhould march to his aid. 
The name of this officer was Camil. Impatient of the intuits of 
the enemy, he rcfolved to attack them with ten thonfand Gcikers, 
whom he had collated from their hills round his hand rod, He 
directed his rrtarch toward the ferry of Ifaran on the Nillh, with a 
determined refc-lution to give battle to the rebels. The Afgans, 
equally detlrous of engaging, crolfed the river with ten thoufanfl 
of their belt troops, and advanced impetuoufly again ft Camil. 
M -h. commanded the van of the Imperial militia, fell in, 
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fwOi*4 in hand, with the enemy before they had formed. They 
were thrown into confufion; but they obttinately kept their ground, 
and began to furround Mo rad. Camil, In the mean time, advan¬ 
ced with the main body. The battle became obfUnate and doubt¬ 
ful. Mahommed behaved with a ipirit worthy of his new digni¬ 
ty. The reft of his army battened to hia relief; but before their 
arrival he was defeated, and he iuvolvetl thewiiolc in his own flight. 
The Nilab, unfortunately for the fugitives, was four miles in 
their rear. They were purfued by Camil to the banks. They 
plunged into the river. More were drowned than fell by the 
fword. The reft were difflpated; and the infurreftion feemed to be 
entirely quafhed. 


Camil, after this fignal vitftory, entered the country of the re¬ 
bels with his army. The governor of Cabul had, in the mean time, 
.detached five thoufand men, under his lieutenant Shumflur, to op- 
pofe the Afgans. Camil fat down before their ftrong holds. They 
collc&ed an army at the heads of their valleys, and marched down 
upon the Imperial ills. Their troops were now more numerous 
than before, but not lefs unfortunate. They fell in, upon their 
march, with Shumflur, whofe army had been augmented to fifteen 
thoufand. The battle was obftinatej and the Afgans derived their 
own defeat from their impetuous valour. Strangers to regularity 
and command, they ruflied, without any form, into the heart of 
the enemy, and being fmgly overcome, all at laft took to flight. 
They left fome thoufands dead on the fpot; the furvivors diflipat- 
cd themfelves in their mountains. 

4 

The inhabitants of the plain country, who dreaded the incur- 
fions of thefe rude mountaineers, tent deputations to the emperor 
to requeft a force fufficient to extirpate the rebels. In confequence 
of this application, ten thoufand chofen troops were ordered into 

the 
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rival, had joined their forces. They marched up, through the 
principal valley, and were met by a third army of Afgans. The 
rebels, averfe to the delays of war, offered battle upon their firft 
appearance before the Iifcjlerialifii. The action was bloody. Ma- 
hmn'med lihaw, the pretemleddefecndant of Alexander, behaved with 

, I ' a | ' f . 

a br-tvery not unworthy of bin anceftor. He led his mountaineers 
repeatedly to the charge. Fired with the gallant behaviour of their 
prince, they were not to be driven from the field. The* Imperial- 
ills, having differed much, were upon the point of giving way, 
when a report that the prince was flain induced the common fol- 
diers among the 'rebels to fly. The officers were left in their puffs 
alone. They formed thefnfelves in fquadroftsj- but they were fur- 
rounded, and three hundred chiefs came into the hands of the ene¬ 
my. The flower of the rebel army fell in this a ft ion. Amin, in 
the mean time arriving, purfued the fugitives through all their 
almoff: inacceflible vallics; and -e veiled every thing with the 
ground but the rocks, into which a few unfortunate Afgans found 
a refuge from the fwords of the victors. 

A general peace was now eftablifhed over all the empire. Au- A general 

rimgzcbe, to whom bufinefs was amufement, employed himfelf in 1 . 

making falutary regulations for the benefit of his fubjedls. He 
loved money, becaufe it was the foundation of power j and he en¬ 
couraged induffry and commerce, as they encrealed his revenue. 

He hirafelf, in the mean time, led the life of a hermit, in the midli 
of a court, unequalled in its fplcndour. The pomp of Hate, he 
found, from experience, was not ncceffary to efbablifh the power 
of a prince of abilities, and he avoided its trouble, as he liked not 
its vanity. .He however encouraged magnificence among his of¬ 
ficers at court, and his deputies in the provinces. The ample al¬ 
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lowance granted to thcjn front the revenue) was not, they wcic 
made to underftand, to be hoarded up for their private ufe. “ The 
money is the property of the empire, ’ faid Aurungzcbc; “ and it 
mud be employed in giving weight to thole who execute its laws. 



Magnificent An opportunity offered itfelf to his magnificence and generoffty in 
KirgVf the beginning of the eleventh year of his reign. Abdalla, king of the 
Letter Bucharia, lineally defeended from the great Zingi*, having 
abdicated the throne to his Ion Aliris, advanced into Tibet in his 
way to Mecca. He fent a meffage to Aurungzcbe, requefting a 
permiffion for himfelf and his retinue to pafs through India. The 
emperor ordered the governor of Galhmire to receive the royal pil¬ 
grim with all Imaginable pomp, and to fiipply him with every ar¬ 
ticle of luxury and convenience at the public cxpence. The go¬ 
vernors of diftrias were commanded to attend Abdalla from pro¬ 
vince to province, with all their followers. The troops, in every 
place through which he was to pafs, were dire&ed to pay him 
all military honours; and, in this manner, he advanced to 
Delhi, and was received by the emperor at the gates of the city. 
Having remained feven months in the capital, he was conduced 
with the fame pomp and magnificence to Surat, where he em¬ 
barked for Arabia. 
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JL unimportant particulars, when fhe brings information, 
lhe cannot fail, even in her moll negligent drefs, to pleafe. The 
lingular good fortune and abilities of Aurungztbe ftamp a kind of 
confequence on every circumftance, which contributed to raife him 
to a throne, which his merit deferved to poflefs without a crime. 
The line of his public conduct, in riling to the fit mm it of ambi¬ 
tion, has already been followed with jomc precifion; but his private 
life, which prepared him for the great nefs at which he had now 
arrived, remains hill in the ihadc. To bring forward the objects 
which have hitherto lain diftant and dim behind, wall heighten- 
the features of the picture, and perhaps recommend it to thole who 

wifh to fee the glare of great t ran factions tempered with a nee- 
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The education of the natives of Afia is confined; that-of young 
often of difiiaftion always, priva Be. They are flmt up in the ha ram 
from infancy till their feventh or eighth year j or, if they are per- 
mi'tcd to come abroad, it is only under the care of eunuchs, a race 
of men raore effeminate than the women whom they guard- Chil¬ 
dren, therefore, imbibe in early youth little female cunning and 
diffimujatian, with a tindture of all ihofe inferior pafiions and 
■prejudices which are improper for public life. The indolence na¬ 
tural to the climate, is encouraged by example. They loll whole 
days on filken fop has; they learn to make nofegays of falfe How- 
ers with tafle, to bathe in rofe-water, to anoint them hives with 
perfumes, whilft the nobler faculties of the foul lofe their vigour, 
through want of cultivation. 


Frtnces arc permitted, at ten years of age, to appear in the hall 
of audience. A tutor attends them, who impedes upon them no 
rcilraint. They receive little benefit from his inftrudiions, and 
they advance frequently into life without having their minds em-' 
bued with any confiderable knowledge of letters. They are mar¬ 
ried to fornc beautiful woman at twelve, and it cannot be fuppofed 
that a boy, in poffcffion of fuch an enchanting play-thing as a 
young wife, will give much attention to the dry fhidy of gram¬ 
mar. The abilities of the princes of the houfe of Timur, it mud 
be confeffed, extricated, when they advanced in life, their minds 
from the effects of this ruinous mode of paffmg youth. The mod 
of them were men of letters, and given to inquiry; but their at¬ 
tention to the education of their children, could not altogether fu- 
perfedc the inherent prejudices of their country. 


Shaw Jeh&n was extremely anxious in training up his fans in 
all the literature and knowledge of the Eaft. He delivered each of 
them into the hands of men of virtue as well as of letters; he rai- 
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fed the tutors to dignities in the ftate, to imprefs awe upon their 
pupils, and to induce them to liflen to their precepts. Au- 
rungzebe, however, was not fortunate in his matter. His genius 
flew before the abilities of the teacher; and the latter, to cover his 
own ignorance, employed the active mind of the prince in difficult 
and unprofitable fludies. Being naturally remarkably ferious, he 
gave up his whole time to application. The common amufements 
of children gave him no pleafurc. He was frequently known, 
whilft yet he was very young, to retire from the puerile buffoonery 
of his.attendants, to the dry and difficult ftudy of the Perfian and 
Arabic languages. His affiduity prevailed over the dulnefs of his 
tutor, and he made a progrefs far beyond his year3. 

Time had eftablifhed into an almoft iudifpenfible duty, that the 
emperor, with lnsaffeffors, the principal judges, was to fit for two 
hours every day in the hall of juftice, to bear and decide caufcs. 

Shaw Jehan, who took great delight in promoting juftice. frequent¬ 
ly exceeded the ufual time. Aurungzebe, while yet but twelve 
years of age, flood conftantly near the throne; and he made re¬ 
marks, with uncommon fagacity, upon the merits of the caufes 
which were agitated before his father. The emperor feemed high¬ 
ly plcafed at abilities which afterwards ruined his own power. 

He often alked the opinion of his fon, for amufement, upon points 
of equity, and he frequently pronounced fentence in the very terms 
of Aurungzdbe’s decilion. 

m 

When he was, in his early youth, appointed to the government " n “ p m a ^ d of 
of a province, he was obliged, by his office, to imitate, though in flattery, 
miniature, the mode of the court. He had his hall of audience, he 
prefided in his court of jutticc; he reprefented royalty in all. its 
forms, except in its pomp and magnificence, to which the natural 
aufterity of his manners had rendered him an enemy.* He exhi- 
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hibited, upon every occafion, an utter averfion 'to flatterers: he 
admitted not, into liis prefence, men of diflblute manners. The 
fir ft he thought infuhed hk judgment, the latter difgraced him as 
the guardian of the morality, as well as of the property, of the 
people. Muficians, dancers, and fingers, he banilhed from his 
Court, as foes to gravity and virtue. Mimics, a<ftors, and buboons, 
he drove from his palace, as an ufelefs race cl men. 

His c!refs was always plain and Ample. He wore, upon fefti- 
val days only, cloth of gold, adorned with jewel's. He, however, 
changed hisdrds twice and ay, being remarkably cleanly in hisper- 
fon. When he rote in the morning, he plunged into the bath, 
and then retired for a fhort time to prayers. Religion failed the 
ferious turn of his mind; and he at daft became an cnthtifiaft 
through habit. In his youth he never ftirred abroad on Friday; 
and fhould he happen to be in the field, or on a hunting party, 
he fufpended all buiinefs and diver 'ions.* Zealous for the faith of 
Mahomrned, he rewarded proielytes with a liberal hand, though he 
did not chafe to perfecute thoib of different pcrfuafmtis in matters 
of religion. 

He carried Ms aufterity and regard for morality into the throne. 
He made drift laws’agai lift vices of every kind. He was fevere 
againfl adultery and fornication ; and againft a certain unnatural 
crime, he blued various cdi£ts. In the adminiftration of juftice, he 
was indefatigable, vigilant, and exa£t. He fat aim oft every day 
in judgment, and he chofe men of virtue, as well as remarkable for 
their knowledge in thelaw, for his afl'efibrs. When the caufe ap¬ 
peared intricate, it was left to the examination of the'"bench of 
judges, in their common and ufual court. They were to report 
upon fuch caufes as had originated before the throne; and the em¬ 
peror, 
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peror, after weighing their reafons with caution, pronounced 
judgment, and determined the fuit. 

In the courts of the governors of provinces, and even often on 0 fjuftic«. 
the benches on which his deputies fat in judgment, he kept fpies 
upon their condud. Though thefe were known to cxift, their 
perfons were not known. The princes, his Tons, as well as the 
other viceroys, were in conftant terror; nor durll they exercife 
the lead degree of oppreffion again ft the fubjed, as every thing 
found its way to the ears of the emperor. They were turned out 
of their office upon the lead well-founded complaint; and when 
they appeared in the prefence, the nature of their crime was put 
in writing into their hands. Stript of their edates and honours, 
they were obliged to appear every day at court, as an example to 
others- and after being punched for fome time in this manner, 
according to the degree of their crime, they were redored to fa¬ 
vour ; the moft guilty were baniflied for life. 

Capital pun ifhments were almod totally unknown under Aurung- ^ de- 
zebe The adherents of his brothers, who contended with him for . 
the empire, were freely pardoned when they laid down their arms, 

When they appeared in bis prefence, they were received as new 
fubietts not as inveterate rebels. Naturally mild and moderate 
through policy, he feemed to forget that they had not been always 
his friends. When he appeared in public, lie clothed his fea¬ 
tures with a complacent benignity, which pleafed all. i hole who 
had trembled at his name, from the fame of his rigid juftice, 
when they faw him, found themfelves at cafe. 1 hey could ex- 
prefs themfelves, in his prefence, with the greateft freedom and 
compofure. His affability gave to them confidence; and he 
fecured to himfelf their eftcem by the find impartiality of his 
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His long experience in bufinefs, together with the actstenefs 
and retentiveriefs of his mind, rendered him mailer even of the 
detail of the affairs of the empire. He remembered the rents, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the uf'ages of every particular 
diflridt He was wont to write down in his pocket-book, every 
thing that occurred to him through the day. He formed a fyftem- 
atical knowledge of every thing concerning the revenue, from 
his notes, to which, upon every ncceffary occation, he recurred. 
The governors of the provinces, and even the collectors in the 
didrids, when he examined either, on the date of-ther refpedivc 
departments, were afraid of miireprefentation or ignorance. The 
litrft ruined them for ever; the latter turned them out of their 
offices. 

His public buildings partook of the temper of his own mind. 
They were rather ufeful than fplendid. At every ftage, from 
Cabul to Aurimgabad, from Guzerat to Bengal, through the city 
of Agra, he built houfes for the accommodation of travellers. 
Thefe were maintained at the public expence. They were fupplied 
with wood, with utenfils of cookery, with a certain portion of 
rice and other piovifions. The houfes which his predeceflors had 
created on by-roads, were repaired j bridges were built on the fmali 
rivers; and boats furmlhed for palling the large. 

In all the principal cities of India, the emperor founded uni- 
verficies ; in every inferior town he ere&ed fchools. Mailers, 
paid from the treafury, were appointed for the inflru&ion of 
youth. Men of known abilities, honour, and learning, were 
appointed to examine into the progrefs which the learners made, 
and to prevent indolence and inattention in the mailers. Many 
houfes for the reception of the poor and maimed were erected; 
which were endowed with a revenue from the crown. The 
emperor, in the mean time, colle&ed all the books which could 
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he found on every i'ubjeft; and, after ordering many copies of each 
■ to be made, public libraries were formed, for the convenience of 
learned men, who had accefs to them at pleafure. He wrote 
often to the learned.in every corner of his dominions, with his 
own hand. He called them to court; and placed them,according 
to their abilities, in offices in the date; tliofe, who were verfed in 
the commentaries on the Coran, were raifed to the dignity of 
judges, in the different courts of juftice, 

Aurungzebc was as experienced in war, as he was in the arts of 
peace. Though his personal courage was almoft unparalleled, he 
always endeavoured to conquer more by flratagem than by force. 
To fucceed by art threw honour upon himi'elf; to fubdue by 
power acquired to others fame. Such was his coolnefs in aftion, 
that, at the rifing and fetting fun, the times appointed for prayer, 
he never neglected to attend to that duty, though in the midfi: of 
battle. Devout to excefs, he never engaged in action without 
prayer; and for every vittory, he ordered a day of thankfgiving, 
and one of feftivity and joy. 

In the art of writing, Aurungzcbe-excelled in an eminent de¬ 
gree. He wrote many letters with his own hand; be corrected 
always the diction of his fecretaries. He never permitted a let¬ 
ter of bufinefs to be difpatched, without critically examining it 
himfelf. He was verfed in the Perfian and Arabic; he wrote 
the language of his anceftors the Moguls, and all the various 
dialects of India. In his di&ion he was concife and nervous; 
and he reduced all difpatches to a brevity and predfion, which 
prevented all mifconftru&ion and perplexity. 

Though not remarkable for his ffrength of body,, he was ex¬ 
tremely aftive in the excrcifes of the field. He was an excellent 
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derAood the ufe of fine-arms fo welt, that he foot deer on full 
t fy c cd from laa horfe. "When he wandered over the country in 
purfuil of game, he did not forget the concerns of the Rate. He 
examined the nature of the foil, he enquired even of common 
labourers concerning its produce. He imderflood, and, therefore, 
encouraged agriculture. He blued an edict, that the rents foould 
not be railed on thofe who, by their induftry, had improved their 
farms. He mentioned, in the edict, that luch praaice was at 
once, uiijLiil and impolitic ; that it checked the fpiric of improve¬ 
ment, and iorpovci ifoed the fl&te: “And what joy*” find he, 
“ can Aynmg^cbe liavc in poiTefong wealth in the midftof public 
dillrcAi” 

Though he entertained many women, accord mg to the cu flora 
of his country, it was only for flate. He contented himfielf 
with his lawful wives, and thefe only in fucCefSOtt ; when one 
cither died or became old. He Ipent very little time in the apart¬ 
ments of his women. He rofe every morning at the dawn of 
clay, and went into the bathing-chamber; which communicated 
with a private chapel, to which he-retired for half an hour, to 
prayers. Returning into his. apartments from .chapel, he fpent 
half an hour in reading lame book of devotion ; and .then went 
into tfic haraip .to dec la, He entered the chamber of ji'dliqegene*, 
tally about feyen o'clock; and there fat wifo the. judges, read 
petitions, and decided caufes till nine, Juftice was difpenfed in a 
fu/mnary manper; and rewards and puniJlunents: were irame-r 
diate; the dii'putes, which were not dear, having been dread y 
weighed by the judges in their own court. 
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The people in general had accefs into the chamber of juft-ice ; 
and there they had an opportunity of laying their grievances and 
diftreffes before their foverelgn. Aurung/.ebc ordered always 
a fu m of money to be placed by his fide on the bench; and he 
relieved the neceffitous with his or™ hand. Large Aims were in 
this manner expended every day'; and, as the court was open to 
all, the unfortunate found, invariably, a refource in the Imperial 
bounty. 

The emperor retired at nine to breakfaft; and continued for A mate meats* 
an hour with his family. He then came forth into a balcony, 
which faced the great fquare. He fat there to review his ele¬ 
phants, which palled before him in gorgeous caparifons. He 
i’o me times amufed bimfelf with the battles of tygers and leopards, 
fame times with thofe of gazzelles, elks, and a variety of fero¬ 
cious animals. On particular days, fquadrons of horfc paffed 
in review. The fine horfesof his own ftables were alfo brought, 
at times, before him, with all their magnificent trappings, mounted 
by his grooms, who exhibited various feats of (torfemaoilup. 

The balcony in which he fat was called the place of Pri¬ 
vacy, as it looked from the haram, and the ladies far/ every, 
thing from behind their fercens of gauze. 

* An hour being fpent at this amiifemcnt, the emperor, gene- His-mmJeof 
rally about eleven o’clock, made his appearance in the great hall c ‘- < ‘' 1ns 
of audience. There all the nobles were ranged before the throne, 
in two lines, according to their dignity. Ambaffiulors, viceroys, 
commanders of armies, Indian princes, and officers, who had re¬ 
turned from .various lervices, were introduced in the following 
form : The Meer Bajib, or the lord in waiting, uffiers each into 
the prefence. At the diftance of twenty yards from the throne, 
the perfon to be prefen ted is commanded by one of'the inace- 
Vol. HI, 3 F * bearers 
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bearers to bow three times very lowj raifing his hand each time 
from the ground to his forehead. The mace-bearer, at each 
bow, calls out aloud, that fuch a perfon falutes the Emperor of 
the World. He is then led up, between the two lines of the- 
nobles, to the foot of the fteps which afcend to the throne ; and 
there the fame ceremony is again performed. He then moves 
flowly up along the fteps, and, if he is a man of high quality, or 
much in favour, he is permitted to make his offering to the em¬ 
peror himfelf, who touches one of the gold roupees; and it be¬ 
ing laid down, the lord of the privy-purfe receives the whole. 
The emperor fometimes fpcaks to the perfon introduced : when 
he docs not, the perfon retires, keeping his face toward the fove- 
reign, and performs the fame ceremonies at the fame places as 
before.' 

and creating The introduction of an officer, when he is raifed into the rank 

tht; nobles. 0 f Omrahs, is the fame with that already deferibed. When he’ 

retires from the fteps of the throne, the emperor gives his 
commands aloud to clothe him with a rich drefs, ordering a fum 
of money, not exceeding a lack of roupees, to be laid before him. 
He is, at the fame time, prefented with two elephants, one male 
and one female, caparifoned, two horfes with rich furniture, a 
travelling bed elegantly decorated, a complete drefs, if once worn 
by his Imperial majefty the more honourable* a fword ftudded 
with diamonds, a jewel for the front of his turban. The enfigns 
of his rank are allb laid before him ; fifes, drums, colours, filver 
maces, filver bludgeons, fpears, the tails of peacocks, filver fifh* 
filver dragons, with his titles engraved, with a parchment con¬ 
taining his patent of dignity, and the Imperial grant of an effate. 


The bu 
of die mom- 
nig. 


The hall of audience in the city of Delhi, was called Clielfit- 
toon, or Hall of Forty Pillars, as the name imports. In the 

fquare 
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iqtraxe which opened to the hall, the cavaliers, or foldicrs o£ 
fortune, who wanted to be employed in the Imperial fervicc, 
prefen ted thcmfelves completely armed on horeback, with their 
troop of dependents. The emperor fomctimcB reviewed them - 
and, after they had exhibited their feata of military dexterity 


before him, they were received into pay. The Manfebdhs, or 
the lower rank of nobility, preiented themfelves in another 
fquarc; artizans, with their moft curious inventions, occupied a 
third, and they were encouraged according to the utility and 
elegance of their work, The huntfmen filled a fourth courts 
They prefented their game, confiding of every fpecies of ani¬ 
mals and beads common in the empire. 

Aurungzebe, about one o'clock, retired into the Guffel Ghana, Boon, and 
or bathing-chamber, into which the great officers of flate were 
only admitted. There affairs of inferior concern, fuch as the difpo- 
fal of offices, were t ran failed, At half paft two o’clock, he retired 
into the liaram to dine. He fpentan hour at; table, and then, in the 
hot feafon, II umbered on a fopha for half an hour. He generally 
appeared at four, in the balcony above the great gate of the palace. 

A mob of all kinds of people aflemblcd there before him ; fome to 
■claim his bounty, others to prefer complaints agahift the officers 
of the crown. He retired at fix, into the chapel to prayers ; and, 
in naif an hour, he entered the Guffel Ghana, into which, at that 
hour, the members of the cabinet were only admitted. He there 
took their advice upon nil the important and fecret affairs of 
government; and from thence orders were iffned to the vai'ious 
departments of the Hate. He was often detained till it was very 
late in this council, as convention was mixed with bufmefs ; 
but about nine, he generally retired into the ha ram. 

Such is the manner in which Aurungzebe commonly palled Objcmfitm, 
his time ; but he was not always regular. He appeared not 



fome 
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fome days in the chamber of juhice ; and other days there wa-s 
no public audience. When the particular bufinefs of any de¬ 
partment required extraordinary attention, that of others was 
from necellity postponed. Particular days were fet apart for au¬ 
diting the accounts of the officers of the revenue, fome for re¬ 
viewing the troops; and fome were dedicated to feftivity. 
Though Aurungzebe bore all the marks of an enthufiaft in his 
private behaviour, he did not hop the progrefs of bufinefs by 
many days of thankfgiving ; for he often declared, that, without 
ufing the means, it were prefumptuous to hope for any benefit 
from prayer. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^J^HE nature of a government is beft underftood from the 
power which it communicates to its officers. The Author of 
the preceding Hiftory has thought proper to fubjoin to his Work 
the forms of commiffions granted by the emperor to his fer- 
vants in the provinces. They will ferve to juftify his obferva- 
tions on the policy of the Imperial houfe of Timur, who were too 
jealous of their awn authority to commit their power, without re¬ 
fer vation, to the hands of their deputies. The Defpot derived the 
liability of his throne from the opinion which the people formed 
of his paternal care of their happinefs and profperity. Wanton 
oppreffion is an a£t of folly, not of true defpotifm, which leaves 
to mankind a few rights, which render them worthy of being 
commanded. 
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NUMBER L 

Tenor of a Nabob’s Firman. 

T H E mandate of the emperor, the ffiadow of God, from 
the fource of his bounty and favour, i flues forth like the 
world enlightening fun; conferring upon the molt refpedted of 
nobles, the pillar of the empire, the ftrength of fortune, the 
pattern of true greatnefs, Mubariz-ul-dien Chan Bahadur the high 
office of Lord of the Subadary, commander and governor of the 
province of Allahabad, giving into his hands the full power of 
contracting, dilTolving, appointing -and difmiffing, as he .(hall 
think proper and necefiary in that province. But notwithstand¬ 
ing we have many proofs of his juftice, humanity, experience 
and valour, he mud conform to the fcope and meaning of the 
following directions, nor permit the minuted: article of them to 
pafs unobferved. 

He mud watch over the fafetv arid bappinefs of that country, 
taking particular care that the weak Hi,ill not be opprefleil by the 
ftrong, nor in any manner difpnffLtlcd of thole tenements which 
have been long occupied by themfelves and their progenitors. 

He fhfill make the ulages of the country, and the rights of the 
fubjeCt his ftudy, and ffiall be accountable for the revenues to 
eommiflanea of the royal exchequer, after a deduction of the ne-- 
5 ceffary 
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cefiary expences of the province, and what fliall be received by 
the agents of Jagucerdars, 

He flia]I punifli fuch as refufe to pay the ufual duties and fti- 
pula ted rents, as an example to others 4 and he fliall, from time to 

time, and repeatedly, tranfmit an account of all his tranfadtions 
to the prefence. 

Be it known unto all Mutafeddys, Crorries, Jagueerdars, Zimin- 
dars, Caningocs, Choudries, Mukudduras and Ryots; that this 
moft refpedfed of nobles is created Lord of the Subadary, that 
they may not on any account difpute his juft commands, and that 
they fliall ftibjeft themfelves to his authority. And fliould any 
Jagucerdar, Zimindar, or others, refufe to comply with his juft 
orders or demands, he fliall difpoffefs them of their lands, and 
fend a particular account of their behaviour to court, that wc 
may judge of the fame, and, if thought proper, fend others from 
the prefence to fupply their places. In this proceed according to 
order, nor deviate from it. 


N U M B E R II. 


A D ewan’s Com million, 


S it is fome time fmee the particular accounts of the collec- 



-L. tions and dilburfements of the province of Multan, have 
been tranfmitted to the Imperial prefence, we have reafon to fufpedt 
that it is owing to the negligence of the prefeat Dewan. On 
that account, we have thought proper to appoint the moft oecoiio- 
mlcal and ex ait of our fervants, the experienced in buflnefs Cliaja 
Abdul Aftar to the office of Dewan, from the commencement of 
the enfuing term. He is therefore commanded to proceed in 
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that Imfinefa, according to the eftablifhed rules and cuftoms; to 
i nfpeft the colled Lons of the Malajat and Sairjat of the royal 
lands, and to look after the Jagiccrdars, and in general all that 
belongs to the royal revenues, the amount of which he is to fend 
to the public treafury, after the grofs expcnces of the province 
arc difeharged according to the ufual eftablilhment; the particu¬ 
lar account of which, he is at the fame time to forward to the pre- 
fence, as well as the accounts of the former Dewan. He is com¬ 
manded to treat the Riots with mildnefs and humanity, that they 
may employ themfelves without difturbance in their buildings, 
cultivation, and other occupations} that the province may flourilh 
and incrcafe in wealth from year to year, under our happy go¬ 
vernment. Let all officers of the revenues, Crories, Canongocs, 
and Jagieerdars of the above-mentioned province, acknowledge the 
aforefaid as Dewan by our royal appointment, and they arc 
commanded to be accountable to him for all that appertains to 
the Dewanny, and to conceal nothing from him ; to fubjcfl 
themfelves to his juft commands, in every thing that is agreeable 
to the laws, and tending to the prosperity and happinefs of our 
realms. In this proceed according to the tenor, nor deviate 
from it, 

NUMBER III. 

Tenor of a Jajg,jeer. . 

^ pHE illuflrious mandate, neceffary to be obeyed, ifTues forth 
A commanding, That the fum of thirty lacks of Dams, ari- 
fing from different lands in the Pergunna of Chizer-aMd, pof- 
feffed by the flower of nobility Mirza Feridon Beg, is from the 
commencement of the firft harveft of the prefent year, confirm- 
ed and fettled in Jagieer upon the moJT. favoured of fer rants at- 
\ol III. 3 G tending 
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tending the royal prefence, Muckhrib Chan Bahadur, Let all 
Chowd ri.es, Canon goes and tenants who have any concern with, 
or who occupy the above-mentioned lands acknowledge him as 
fagurdar, and pay unto him or his agents, theufual rents belong¬ 
ing to the Dewanny without delay or refufal j and let the ba¬ 
lances that may be due at that term be difcharged to the former 
incumbent. In this matter let there be no obfirudion, and let it 
proceed according to the order. 

NUMBER IV . 

A F i r m a n granting lands to a Zimindar. 

O N this ample!oua day, the Firman that communicates joy 
and 1 happinfcfi} is blued forth. We have of our royal grace 
and favour conferred upon the learned, devout and experienced 
Shech Sadi and his children, the extent of two thousand bigahs 
of arable laud, in the Pergunna of Byram-poor, in the Sircar 
of Klnnogc, for his benefit and fubfiftence, free of collection, to 
commence front the beginning of the autumnal feafon of the cur¬ 
rent year j that he may appropriate the produce of that eftate 
to his own ufe, and exigences from feafon to feafon, and from, 
year year, and continue to pray for tlie happinefs and perman¬ 
ence of our reign. Let the lords and public officers of that 
country, affign the above-mentioned quantity of land, in a good 
foil, well mCafured, and properly terminated, nor afterwards 
upon any account whatever, make any encroachments upon him ; 
iior charge him with rents, cuftoms, entrance money, yearly 
prefent, meafurement, &x. charges and ifnpofts of the Dewanny, 
nor for the dues of the empire. For it is our pleafure that he 
Diali enjoy our bounty free and uu mold ltd, nor be troubled from 
H • time 
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time to time for confirmations of this Firman. Proceed accord¬ 
ing to the order, nor depart from it. 
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number v. 

The Tenor of a Cazi’s Firman. 

The Order that iffues forth like Fate. 

A S in the number of our aufpicious defigns, it is proper that 
the people of God ffiould be conduced from the dark 
and narrow paths of error into the dired road of truth and rea- 
fon, which intention can only be accomplifhcd, when an upright 
and devout judge veiled with his powers, fliall be eftablifhed in 
every city and country, to unfold the doors of virtue and juft ice, 
before the faces of wicked and defigning men. 

The laudable qualifications being found in the difpofition of 
the learned in the laws, the extenfive In knowledge, Eas-ul-dien- 
Mahommed; we have, on that account, favoured him with the 
- high and refpedable office of Cazi of the city of Cabul, command¬ 
ing him—To give the neceffiiry application to that duty—To 
obferve the eftablifhed courfe of the noble law in his enquiries— 
To pafs judgment in all difputes, and arbitrations according to 
tlieTame noble law, nor permit the fmalleft differences in the cafe 
to pafs unobferved—To regulate his proceedings in fuch a clear 
and diftina manner, as if to-morrow were the day of examina¬ 
tion on which every adion muff anfwer for itfclf. 

Be it known to all rulers, and officers, and'people, public and 
private, that the aforefaid learned in tne law, is confirmed Cazi 
of the above-menioned city of Cabul; that they flail pay him 

3 G e all 
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all due rcfpcftj and rirttk hi« deeifions totally and particularly, 
paying all due obedience to l,is orders, by fitch officers as he IhaU 
appoint ibr executing the laws : receiving fitch of his words as are 
agreeable to the noble lav? into the cars of their underftanding. 
In this bufmefs proceed according to order* and let none oppofe it. 


JSt U M B E R VI. 


Tenor of a Go r w a i/s Firmant* 


A S a particular account of the capacity, experience and bra¬ 
very of Mahomraed Bakar, hath reached our high and 
fccred prefence, We have of our royal favour confirmed and ap¬ 
pointed him Cutwai of the city of Dowlatabad. He is com- 
matided to make the practice of fidelity and truth his ftudy, that 
he may be enabled to execute the duties of his office with pro¬ 
priety. He is to take care that the guards and watches of that city 
be ftriftly kept, that the inhabitants may be fetured and protect¬ 
ed in their perform and property, that they may blefs our happy 
reign, and pray for its duration. 

He is to ufe his utmoft endeavours that no thieves, gamblers, 
or other mifereants {hall make their appearance, and that no nuif- 
ances {hall he permitted to remain in the Erects, or before tire 
door of any perfon. That no infidious old women, pimps or 
higglers, who lead the wives and daughters of honeft men into 
the ways of evil be tolerated, but have their hands ihortened 
from fuch iniquitous practices, That he will as much as pofiible 
prevent fore Hailing of grain, provifions, and other things, that 
* the markets may be kept low, nor the people fuffer from any 
combinations among ft the Buniae. What events may arife of a 


particular 
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particular nature, he is to fend a true ami faithful account of 
them to the pretence. 


I3e it known unto all Mutafiddics, anti officers, and all men 
public and private of the above-mentioned city, that the afore— 
faid Mahommed Bakar, is confirmed and appointed Cutwal,. and 
that all quarrels and vexatious difputes which may arife in that 
city, fhall be referred to his decifion, and that they (hall fubmit 
to his arbitration according to the eftabliffied cuftoms of the em¬ 
pire. Let this bufmels be proceeded on according to order, and 
let none oppofe.it. 


number vir. 


CommifBon or Per wanna for a Carkun or Chief 

of a Diftridt 

O all Chowdriee, Canongoes, Muckuddums and others of 



1 the Pergunna of Noor-poor be it known, That we have 
appointed the chofen in office, the fervant of the faithful, Kin- 
wir Ram to the office of Carkun of the above-mentioned Pergun¬ 
na. They are therefore to acknowledge him as fuch, and to 
make him acquainted with every general and particular tranfac¬ 
tion in fettling or colletting of which, he is to keep an. exa& and 
faithful daily regifter, which muft be attefted by the Shackdar, 
Chowdries and Canongoes of the Pergunna, and tran knitted 
regularly every quarter to the royal exchequer. He is to take 
care that the ancient ufages and cuftoms of the Pergunna fhall 
not be violated, nor any new imports or other innovations be 
permitted, and to examine the books of the above-mentioned 
Shackdars, Chowdries and Canongoes from time tp time, that 


they 


1 
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Fotad&r of the Pergunna, He is to demean himfell with mo¬ 
deration, iuP.ice and integrity, that he may be beloved and re- 
fpefted. In this bufmefs proceed according to order, without va¬ 
riation. 

NUMBER VIII. 

Com mi (Hon or Pur wanna for a Crorif,, 

O all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums and Riots of 



JL the Pergunna of Rehimabad be it known. bincc by the 
mandate that fubjefts the world, and is refulgent as the fun, 
the office of Crorie of the faid Pergunna is conferred upon Chaja 
Mahonirned Mauzum, from the commencement of next term, 
they are commanded to acknowledge him as fuel), and to be ac¬ 
countable to him for the ufuai rents and eftablilhed rights of the 
Dewanny from term to term , and from year to year, without fcrtiple 
or refufal, nor in any manner oppoft his authority in the juft 
execution of his duty in all that refpefts the royal revenues ; nor 
conceal any thing general or particular from him, that properly 
ought to come under his cognizance. 

The above-mentioned is ordered to ftudy reconomy in his de¬ 
partment, and to apply with diligence to his duty, without per¬ 
mitting the ruinate ft transaction in that hi drift to pafs unobferved. 
-To behave with juftice and humanity to the Riots, that they 
may have no caufe of complaint, but be encouraged to apply 
themfelvcs diligently to their various occupations, and that the 
annual collections may increafe yearly, as well as the happineft 
of the inhabitants. He is from time to time to lodge his collec¬ 
tions in the provincial treafury. In this proceed according to 
ibejtenor, without deviation. 


N U M B E R 
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NUMBER IX. 


Commiflion of a Fotadar or Treasurer of a 


Diftridt 


O our honoured and faithful Mirza Abrahim Croric of the 



* Pergunna of Mahommed-abad be it known: That as the 
office of Fotadar of the above mentioned Pergunna hath become 
vacant, We have been pleafed to appoint our trufty and diligent 
fervant Jaffier Beg to that office. You are therefore commanded 
to give into his cuftody all the rents and cuftoms of the Dewanny 
in that diftrift, and he ihall lodge It with care in his treafury ; and 
you are to take his receipts, which you are to. fend monthly to 
the royal exchequer, nor are you permitted to keep one Dam of 
the revenues in your own hands after the dated periods, and you 
_ miift beware of treating any of his agents ill, which lie may 
fend to demand the colleaions. And fliOuld there be any defici¬ 
encies in his accounts, you are to be anfwerabie for the fame* 
Know this to be confirmed, nor deviate from the ordei. 
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Canongaes. 

Varktin. 

Lazi. 

Cl'Swdrk. 

CuSwa:. 

Crorie. 

Dam. 

Demean. 

fiewarury, 

Tirm.hu 

Toiaddr. 

Jagitir, 

''jagieird&r. 

Makjdi. 

Muthiduvu 

MtUafiddy. 

Nabob* or 
Naajdb. 

Pergume. 
Perwama. 
Riels. 
Sairjdt. 
Sircdt. 

Site Mir, or 
Shack dir. 
Zemindar. 
Zcmindary, 


Literally, fpeakers of the law: RegiHers of a diffirift. 

The chief officer of a diflrifl, who letc the lends, audited 
the accounts, and preferved the ancient usages, 

A judge. 

The conftablc of a imall di ft riff 
A mayor of a town, 

The collector of the revenues of a diftriff 
An imaginary coin, the fortieth part of a rupee. 

The receiver-general of the revenues of a province. 

The imperial revenues of the Dewan’s department. 

A royal com minion or mandate. 

The treafijrer of a diftridt. 

An effiate generally granted during pleafure ; as alfo the 
imperial grant itielf. 

The pofleffior of the Crown rents of a certain craft of land. 
The land rent. 

The principal clerk of a final! department, or the chief of 
a village- 

A clerk of the cheque, or any writer employed about the 
revenues. 

r The King’s lieutenant or viceroy of a province, properly 
■I Naib; but changed to the plural number by the natives, 
L who add refs all great men in that manner. 

A diftrift. 

A com million of an inferior nature to a Firman. 

Tenants, hufbandmen. 

All kinds of taxauon, behdes the land rent. 

A di Ariel, fometiines comprehending ieveral pergumus ■, 
as alfo the principal man of any buhnels, 

A kind of juftice of the peace, or the moft venerable man 
in a town or didrift of the Mahommeaun faith. 

A poileflor or firmer of lands. 

The country farmed by a Zemindar, which was fome- 
times of a great extent, and formed into a kind of 
county, having its own courts and particular jurifdie- 
fior.Si 
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A&jf- Chan fkm by Sherc, 29* 

“C* Ah dal la f co mm a m a in Guseraf, 49, Re¬ 
warded for bis fervices, *40* Qtjafhcs an 
iniurre&ion in Behar, 1O0. Difrmffcd horn 
his government, 165, 

Abdaltei King of 8u*haria, 392, 

Aftmdd-ul- raifed to the vlzarit, 33. 

His wife and able admimftmton, 35, 
AtluH Chari t 33. His death and charatfcr, 55* 
Add Shaw f fues for peace, 142, Defeated by 
Aurengaebc, 209* 

Afgans rebel, 36*. Again rebel, and are rc- 
pulfed, 134* Rebel, 389* ^Defeated, 3901 
Agriculture encouraged, 35, 

Akhar , his great abilities, 1 * His empire not fo ex¬ 
tensive as that of the Patens, 2. His death, 4* 
Ati MftrMtj) delivers up CandaMr, 16^, Re¬ 
warded, tot. Promoted, 167* Made go¬ 
vernor of Cafb mi re, 174, Invades Bud udc~ 
fbarr, 183, His death anti character, 206. 
Aliwrdi* hi a in foie nee, 17;, 

Alla (Seif), his unhappy fate, rod. 

Alum (Chan) returns from Perils, 58. 

Amdr Slngh % hit rafcnefi and death, 179, 

'* Amtld reduces Chittagong^ 372, 

Amu (Mahommed;, the (on of Jumla, 203* 
Releafed by the Prince iM&hommed, ibid* 
His infolcnce to Aurcngzcbc, 383* Sent 
againft the Afgans, 39 1, 

Ardian fyitem of philofopby, 2. 

JrfelaK Agfff the Turkifh amhaflidor, 169* 
A/iphyahj 33, His daughter married to Shaw je- 
Ban, fj. Made Vifier, 56. Oppofes coming 
to battle, 67. CrofTel the Gelum, 88* Re- 
folves to rdeafe the emperor, 89* Defeat¬ 
ed by Moh&bet, 90. Taken prifoner, 91, 
His conference, 95. and fehemes with Mo- 
ha bet, 96* Raifes Dawir Buxlfa to the 
throne, 107. Defeats Sbarlir, idS* Pro¬ 
claims Shaw Jehan, 107, Continued tn the 
vizarit, i r4* Airivcs at Agra, In 

VoL. Ill, 


E X. 


high favour, n6. Commands the army, 
i% 6 m Defeats Lodi, ibid. Demands him 
of the Nizam, 137- Lays watte the Pecan, 
J42, HU death, 170. flischarafter, 172* 
His family, 173, 

AjJkmhtSi invade Bengal, i6Zp Their country 
reduced, 163. 

Attalla Chan killed, 90* 

Azim Chan* oppofes Selim, 3. Sent to Mala¬ 
ys, 5* Abets a ecnfplracy, 6* Propofcj 
to dfailinate the emperor, 7* Difgrace, 4^ 
He Is rdeafed, 54, Commands art army 
under his grandfon, yx, 

■— , governor of Guzcrar, 169* Re* 

moved, but pardoned, 170, 

A*A% y his valour, 187. Defeated by Aurcng* 
zebe, 18R 

AmiuU the fon of Lodi, Jus feint, 124. Hit 
gallant behaviour, and death, 127. 
Awrengziify born, 57* Delivered as an hof- 
tage to Jehangire, 79- Prefemfcrf to his fa¬ 
ther, u$* His age at his father's accdfiotf, 
Ij6, Sent to Bundda* 146* In high fa¬ 
vour, 149* Accompanies his father ta the 
Decan, 157, Marries the daughter of Shaw 
Nawizj 259. Jealous of the influence of 
Dara, 165* Removed from the Ocean, 181* 
Sent to Guzerat, 182. Sent to command 
againft the Uftiecr, 187- whom he totally 
overthrows, 188* Befiegcs Candabdr in 
vain, 194, Defeats the Fcrflam, 195* 
Sends Junte to court, 205* Joim Jumli, 
207, Takes Bider, 208. Defeats Adii 
Shaw, 209* His plans with Jumla, 210* 
Hu character, 218* Hears of his father’s 
illrrefs, 222« Embraces Morid’s jpropofelf^ 
223, Gains over Jurnla, 224- Marches 
from Aurungakld, 225* His management 
of Morad, 226, ' Arrives at the Nirbidda* 
ibid. Joined by Morad, 227* Defeats the 
Marais, 228* * Remains at Ugeln, 229, 
3 H Turns 
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Turns the rear of Data's army, 232. His 
enter of battle, 233. His refclutten, 237. 
Gains the battle* 238. .His great aldrefs, 
242* Corrupt* the army of Spiiman* 243* 
Arrives before Agra, 245, Sends a toeffage 
to bis father, 246, HU conference With hi3 
lifter, 'bid* Hts duplicity md addrdfe, 247- 
fiis fchemes* 249. Seizes his father, 251. 
Writes to him, 252. Deceives Mar ad* 253, 
Prepares to purfue Dara* 254, His narrow 
cfcape, 255. He feizes Morad, 256. Qualls 
the army, 257. Advances to Delhi, 258. 
and mounts the tbiShe, 259 Ptirfues Data, 
274. Arrives on the Suttuiaz* 275. How 
he receives the adherents of his brother, 277, 
Marches to Mouldn* 278- Caufe of his 
return, 279- Duplicity toward Sub, 2So* 
His preparations againft Suja, 281- Mi ches 
down along the Jumna, 282- Oftm battle, 
283, Betrayed by the Maraja* 284, His 
refolutlom 2S5. Obtains the viflory, 2S6, 
.HU fpeecb to the nobles, 287* Arrives at 
Agra, 289, Marches againft Dara, 297* 
Offers battle, 298* His flratagem to de¬ 
ceive Data, 299* Overthrows that prince, 
302* Sends a force in purfuit of him, 305* 
Galls a council concerning Dara. 309, Con¬ 
demns him to death, 312* His behaviour 
ton feeing his brother’s head, 315, Sends an 
irvfidious letter to bis fort Mahommed, 323* 
Jniprifom him, 326, His prudent aumim- 
Oration, 334* Sufpefts bis tecand fon, 336* 
Expedient againft Eotimfiji, 337. His be¬ 
haviour to that prince, 338, Receives an 
embalTy from Pcrfia, 339* His humanity, 
341. His ficknefs, 345* Conflernation of 
the people thereupon, 346* His anxiety, 
347- His refdutc behaviour, 348* He re¬ 
covers;, ibid. His demands on his father, 
349. His health perfc£lly rertored, 353* 
His progrefs to Caflimire* 354, HU jea- 
loufy of Jumla, 257- Endeavours to ap- 
pente Shaw Abas 1L 377. Sufpe^ta the Per- 
fiuns in his ferviee, 379. His irrefoiution, 
380, Sends for his fitter Jehanara, 38c, 
Reconciled with the Pcrfiam* 382* He 
takes the field, 383* Alarmed, 387. Re¬ 
wards Dilere* 388* His genius, 394- At¬ 
tention to juft ice, 395, His contempt of 
pomp and flattery, it id* Plaimicis of drefs* 
and auftemy, 39 6g His jufticc and cle¬ 
mency, 397. His public buildings, and 
encouragement oF letters, 398* His cou* 


rage, learning, and manly exercifes* 399* 
if is con u iience* 4OG. Amuf'em etna, 401. 
His bufinefs in the morning* 402* noon and 
evening* t oj. 

B 

Bab&itr Shaw rebels in Guzeraf* 48. 

Baktr^ his fuccefsful invafion of Golconda, 132, 
Bander afl’afjG nates Chufero, 63, 

Idia Singh fuccerds his father, 46. 
diftufbahccs in* jq, 

Bicker thtijit* tent Into the mountains of ScW'flKc* 
57* Kilted, 69, 

Boc haras taken, it2* Magnificent reccpUoi* 
of its king* 392, 

Bachari (Perid)* his fpirited re rotation, 4* Scot 
in purftut of Chufero* 10. Defeats that 
prince, 11. Difabled by a ft rake of the pally, 
33 * 

Bundifut its Rajii revolts, 119, 

C 

Calamities 1 14F, 

Candahir % beficged, 17* Loft to the empire* 
79. Delivered up by All Martian* 160, 
Cajim takes Chufero, 15, 

—— governor of Bengal* takes Hugtey, 145, 
Chaja Aidfiy his djftrefs in the debut, 20* Ar¬ 
rives at Lahore* 21. Promofed* 22* Made 
high-ere a furer* ibid* Made vifier, 33, 
Channa-zM defeats the tifhecs, 80, 
dan Chandtiy accompanies Purvey 40* Dif- 
graced, 41* Intrigues with the enemy* 52, 
Befiegcd in Brampour* 59* His death, 98^ 
Chancier* 99, 

Charters of the natives of Afi.i ftrongly mark¬ 
ed* 2. 

Chittagong red need, 372* 

Chlrtum (prince), 18, Sent to command the 
ajniy in the Decan * 43, Forces the Ran a to 
a peace, 44* In great favour, ibid . Re¬ 
turns to court, 45. Carries every thing be¬ 
fore him, 46, All-powerful in the altarrs 
cd the ft ate* 4S* HU nsroe changed to 
Shaw Jehan, 51". 

Chu/tro (prince)* 3. Hts party ftruck with a 
panic* 4, Received inro favour, 5, Medi¬ 
tates to rebel, 6* Refutes to aflit Rinata h 
father* 7, His plot difeovered* ilid. Flies 

from 
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rrom Agra, 8- Plunders tlie country, 9, 
FitKiges The fu^urbs of Delhi, j 0. Marches 

toward Lahore, u. Defeat and flight, 12. 

He is defer Ui by his a^erents^ 13, In 
great diftrefa, 14. He U taken and brotipht 
to bis father, 15, His behaviour before him, 
id- Clofely confined, iS. Rekated, 53, 
Delivered up to Shaw Jehan, 60. His cfm- 
rafler, 61. Aflaflinatioiii 62, Manner of 
it, 63* 

Cifpr^SkeiSf accompanies his father Data, 304. 
Bound and dragged from his father, 313, 
Sent prifoncr 10 Gualiar, 314, 

Gfiptw defeated, 49. 

Oudty (e^cufe for), iH* 

Cuitub rebels in Bebar, 38, Killed with a 
brick-bat, 39- 

Cuitub f king of Teltingsma, 201. Impnfans 
the fen of Jumla, 203. Offer;? icrm$ to the 
prince Mahommed* 203, Defeated, 204. 
Cuitub Chan quells a rebellion in Guzcrat, 35 S* 


D 

Dare* 79. Prefented by AfTph Jih to his fa¬ 
ther, 115, His age at his father’s acceflion, 
116. Marries the daughter of Purvey 148, 
jealous of his brother?, ijo. Promoted, 
164. Marches agamft the Ferflans* 17$. 
Dangerous Ikknefi, 179* Speech again if 
Aurungzcbe, iSi. His g;eat jealoufy of 
that prince, 198. Unftc^fsfui againft Can* 
Jahar, 109, Appointed to fuccecd to the 
throne, 200. Poflefles part of the Imperial 
power* 202. A flumes the government, 

21 e. His violence* 21 1* Sends his father 
to Agra, 212. Turns Junila out of his of¬ 
fice, 213. Hk filial piety, 214- Carries 
all before him, 1 hid, His chamber, 216. 

His great preparations, 230. Marches a- 
gainjt Auruogzifae and Morad, 23 r. Charge 
given him by his father, 232. Hn order of 
battle, 233- His bra very, 235. By an ac¬ 
cident* 236, is overthrown by Aurungztbe, 
237. How received by his father, 240. 
His flight to Delhi, 741- Hailes farces, 
2 ct. Flits to Lahore, 2*8* Hdis irrefalu* 
tU>n* 273. K^trcat from the Bea, 274. 
Hcfiutcs about giving bit tie, 275. He flics 
from Lahore, 276. Flies to Bicker, 290. 
Meditates to retire to Perils, 2gu Arrives 
st Tatta, 292, I its dHfrefs in the defart, 
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ibid. Arrives at Guzcrat, 293* Gain*, oyer 
the governor, 294* Marches toward Agra, 
ibid. Turns toward the do minion a of the 
Manja, 295. who deferts his caufe* 296* 
He fortifies himfdf at Ajmere, 297. Ilifilltcd 
in his lines, 298, Deceived by Aurung- 
«be, 299. Totally defeated, 302. His 
misfortunes, 323* Cncommon dm refs, 304. 
Arrives at Tarta, 305. Prepares to fly to 
Peril a, 306. Detained by his regard far the 
Sultana, 307, Throws bimfelf upon Jehan, 
ibid* His grief for the death of the Sultana, 

308. Betrayed and delivered to the enemy* 

309. Carried with ignominy through Delhi, 

310. Humanity of the people for Him, 3 1 I* 
His manly behaviour, ibid, Ci re um fiances 
previous to his murder, 313* AfLflinated, 
3f4* Reflections on his death, ibid* His 
head brought to Auningfcfee* 313, 

3 a wit Bux/h^ the fan of Chufaro* 71. Raffed 
to the throne, 107* A temporary emperor, 
io8. Dcpofed and murdered, 109. 

IV/w, deceives Dara, 300* Hi* valour* JOI* 
Duett % a fmall part only conquered, 2, In¬ 
vaded by |^'a Jehan/ 131* lu princes fua 
for peace, 142. invaded by Shaw Jchdn* 
lj6. Submit?, 158. 

Diltrcy invades Bijapour* 385. Sufpefh (he 
prince Shaw AUtiat, 386* Fifes from him, 

337 * 

Dirk defeats the Nizam, 122. 

Dtrualatabid (the city of), taken* 137% Thtf 
citadd taken by Mohabct, 148* 


Edif defeated by Abdalfa, 49, 

Email fOddy u 2 . 

Eradii) receives Shaw Jehan, 130, In danger 
of a defeat, 134. Removed b om the com’* 
mand of the army* 135. Takes Dowlata- 
btid, 137, 

Etalar defend: Agra again ft Shaw Jehan, 65- 
Extcumm (a dreadful kind of), 16. 


F 

Fallen (remarkable infurreciioo of), 
Quelled* 36 w 
SammMp 340. 

Ftdai Cha ;> his gallant refutation, 90. 

3 H 2 
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Ttrid. See Bochari. 

Ftreft feizes Shariar, ioS. 

G 

Gbaz'i raifes the liege of Candahar, 17. 

Gtvernmtnt, becomes fettled and uniform under 
Akbar, 1. Its effects on the manners of the 
Indians, 2. That of the Tartar Moguls, ij g, 

FI 

fhtffi ad vifes the murder of Dara, 312. 

Hidpir Singb revolts, rip. Defeated, and 
flies, 120. Taka* and pardoned, 121. Re¬ 
volts, 145. fits misfortunes and bravery, 
146. His death, ibid, 

Jhiift of Timur, extent of their dominions, 3. 
Their revenue, 2, Their forces, 3, 

Hu"Jry, taken by a fault, 145, 

livjjetn Beg, joins Chufero, 8. His advice to 
mat prince, 12. Attends him in his flight, 
13. Taken, 15. Put to death, 16. 

Unfair. (Abdul), obtains a victory in Malava, 
59. Attacks Lodi, 126. 

liufaiin, th? fon of Lodi, 127, 


J. 

ydm (Raja) receives Dara hofpitabiy, 30A. 
Ibr-dnm defeated and fain, 73. 

'■{than (Chan), Ms humanity, 309, 
jfbandra (the piinccfs), her character, 116. 
Meets with an accident, 179. Her confe¬ 
rence with AurungzSbp, 246. Deceived by 
that prince, 247. Sent for by AimtngzObe 
to appeafe the Perfuns, 381. 

'Jrhang/rf, mounts the throne, 3. Confirms 
alt the laws of his father, 6. Purfaes his Ton 
Chufero, 10. His behaviour to him when 
taken, 16. Marches to Cabul, r 7. Per¬ 
plexed, l8. His deflgns againlt Shore Af- 
kuti, 24. Refufes to fee. Mher-ul-Nifla, 31. 
He is captivated by her charms, 32. Marries 
her, ibid. Changes her name into Noor* 
Mihil, 33. fLr power over him. 34. His 
indolence, 35. Natural impatience, 41, 
Removes to Ajmcre. 42. A whim, 44. 
Pays extravagant honours to Moirt-ul-Dicn, 
4.". H ' magnificence, 48. His reception 
of the Kngliih amfcafaior, ibid. Leaves Aj- 


mere, 52. Releafat prince Chufero, 3*3, 
Arrives at Marrdo, 54. Marches into Gu- 
aerat, ibid. Returns to Agra, ibid. Makes 
a progrefs to Calhmire, 57. fchs public 
works, 58. Returns to Lahore, 59, En¬ 
raged at the murder of Chufero, 63. De¬ 
clares Shaw Jehan 2 rebel, 66, His diftrers, 
67. His dream, ibid. Defeats Shaw ]e- 
hin, 69. Suipcfts Mohaber, 81. Calls 
him to court, 84. Surprifed and taken in 
his ten: by that officer, 36 . His behaviour 
on the occ.ifion, 87. His great danger, 90. 
Marches toward Cabul; 91. Refufes to put 
Mo ha bet to death, 94. Returns to Lahore, 
95. Declines in his health, 100. His death; 
SOI. Character, to?.. Anecdotes of fits 
private life, ibid. Scheme of efiabliflung a 
new religion, 103. Hts violence, 104, So* 

^ vercjuftice, 105. His children, no. 

Jibon, 306. Receives Dsra, 307. Betrays 
him, 308: Delivers him up to the enemy*, 
09. Rewarded by. Aurungaebc, 311. 
lain by the people, 312, 

JJhm, governor of Bengal, 37. Reduces Af- 
ffim, 162, Removed from his government, 
165. 

Jumla (Mahem tried), his rife and character, 
iqj. His influence with Aurungzebe, 203. 
Made vifier by Shaw Jehan, 207. Sent to 
the Decan, 207. Concerts meafures with 
Aurunev.fbe, 210. Returns to Agra, ibid. 
Turned out of his office, 213, Gained by 
Aurungzebe, 2.24. Imprifoned, 225. Ar¬ 
rives at court, 278, His refoltniorc, 285. 
Sent in purfait of Suja, 286. Turns bis 
rear, 3(7. Attacks Suja in his lines; 318. 
Qriafhes a mutiny, 320. His fpeech to the 
army, 32 r. Defeats Sty a, 322. .Receives 
the p:ince Mrdiommcd, 325. Drives Suja 
from Bengal., 327. He invades Afam, 337. 
which he reduces, 33S. His retreat, death, 
and char after, 359. 

Jujlice , remarkable inflance.of, 105, 1 c6. 

K 

Kjlburga taken by Auningzebe, 209. 

Keka ilain by Shore Afkun, 29, 

L 

Lee !defeated by Abdalla, 49. 

Ltjidr, what, 42. 
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Lodi (Chan Jeh&i), accompanies prince Pur¬ 
vey, 4a. Commands rhe army an the De- 
tan, ,98. Averfe to Shaw Tehln, log. 
Submits t 17* Affronted at court, 122, 
Shuts himfeif up in his houfe, 124, His 
diftrefs^ 125. Gallant behaviour an J flight, 
126. Attacked zz the Chunbul, 127, E- 
fcapeij 12S. Forms a confederacy in the 
Decan, 131. Commandi their forces, t 33, 
Dieppeloted in his views, 135- Defeated, 
136. His flight, 137, Misfl-rttmes and 
death, j 38* His character, 139. 


M 

Matiatnnud ’ (prince), the ten of Aurung/che, 
203, Takes BydrabM, 204* Defeats ihc 
king of Golconda, ihtrf. Returns to Brani- 
pour, 205. Employed by his father, 249- 
to teize the perfon of Shaw Jehdn, 250. 
Which he cfte£b, 251 Rejeft$ the offer 
of the empir-, ipid, Refuted admifliem to 
his grandfather, 264, Made governor of 
Moultau, 2&0. Joins His father, 281. His 
rathnefs, 282* Purities buja, 286* Joined 
by Jumla, 317. Deferts to Suja, 319, 
Marries that pri&ct's daughter, 340. His 
confidence, 322. His father's inffdiou* letter 
to him, 313. Sufpc^fccd and tf (miffed by 
St*]a, 324. He is Sized* 325, and impri- 
f&fted, 326. His death and character, 363, 

Mallick Amber , at the head of the rebels, 30, 
Hb bolchiefs* 51. 

Jlfa/i Singhs favours Chufcro* 3, Abets a corr- 
fpiracy, 6 , His death, 45, Succeeded by 
his fon, 46. 

Maraja rebels, 200* Reduced* 201, Fa* 
vours Dan, 214- Oppofes Attrungzebe at 
the Nirbtdda, 226* HiS fully and defeat, 
227* Mafculinc behaviour of his wife, 228, 
Offended at Aurungzebc, 277, His trea¬ 
chery, 284. Plunders the baggage, 285. 
Carries a falfe report to Agra, 288* Pro¬ 
polis to join Dara, 295. But is gained 1 y 
Aurungzebe, 29". Sent to aid Shaflta, 3^3. 
His. plot to aiLflirratc that genera], 344# 
Difcontented, 369, 

M.hu%im (Mahommed the fon of Aurungz 4 be), 
324, Employed by iite father i n ftrat^gem, 
3 ^ 5 * 

uUNijfti} her accomplishments and bcau* 
ty, 22. Cauttvates the prince Selim, 23, 


Married to Shere Aflum, ibid. Her hHfband 
Jlairi, 2g* She is brought to court, 30. 
Denied admittance to the emperor, 31. Her 
ingenuity, ibid* She captivates the empe¬ 
ror, 32. Married by Jehangrre, ibid, Pier 
name changed to Noor-MahiJ, 33, Ad¬ 
vancement of her relations, 34* Her mag- 
nificcnee> 4 H, Power over the emperor, 53, 
Her name changed to Noor-Jthan, ibid. 
Builds a magnificent monument fbrJicr te- 
1 her, 55, Her flight from Mohabet, 88- 
Her intrepid condudt, 89- Seized by Mo- 
habet, gi. Condemned to death, ibid* But 
pardoned, pa, Her violence againft Mo* 
hdbet, 95. Obliges him to fly, 95, Pro¬ 
cures a will in favour of Shajiar, 107* Con* 
fined by her brother, ro8* Death and cha¬ 
racter, 1841 

Mohibct} commands the army mi the Decan, 
41- Joins the emperor againft Shaw fehun, 
68. Commands the army under Purvez, 
70. Defeats Shaw Jchan, 72- Marches 
toward Bengal, 75* Totally defeats Shaw 
fehan, 76, Envied and fyfpgcted, 81. Ac¬ 
cord of treafon, 82- His enemies at court, 

83- Commanded to appear in the pretence, 

84- His meflengcr grossly affronted, 

He furprifes the emperor in his rent, 86* 
Carries him to his own camp* 87* Cuts off 
Siijait for his infolenec, 88* Carries the 
emperor to his camp, 89, Defeats the vifisr* 
9c. and takes him pri loner, gr. Seizes and 
condemns to death the emprete, ibid. Par¬ 
dons her, 92* Manages the empire, ibid* 
In danger at Cabul, 93, Refigns- his power, 
94. Obliged to fly, 95- His conference 
with die vififer, 96. Pardoned, 97* Rcfides 
with the Rana, 98. Joins Shaw jehan, joB* 
Commands in the Decan, 117* Sent again ft 
the II(bees, 119. and into Runcteia, 1 20% 
Hi generous conduct to the Raja, 12c, De¬ 
prived of the command ,of the army, 12 2, 
Sent to the Decan, 148* Takes Dowlati- 
bail, J49, Qnarr els with prince Suja, ibid. 
His death and char after, 152. Anecdotes of 
his private life, 153. 

Mehnbit (the younger), takes Kilburga, 209. 
Sent to Guzerat, 35c* 

Adpady anpeior of the, Ottoman^ 167. 

Mm id (pnacc), ddwered 33, an hoffsge to J?, 
bang ire, 79, Pretented to his father, j 15- 
H.s age at ; is father's aece^on-i 1 16, I)H~ 
t'ngmlhes himtelf* ^70, the daugh¬ 
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ter of Shaw Nawdz, 175. Sent with an 
si rmy againilthc Ufixes, 1S5* And through 
his itiipatience difgraced, J 86. Sen to the 
lye car*, 193, Rempvefck Onaccount of his 
violence* irom tiuit govenvmerir, 196. His 

. character, 219. Proposals to Auiungzehe, 
223* Dcctivtd by him, 226, Commands 
in ilse carter of battle, 234* His great 
in a very, 236, Deed ml by Aurun^zebe, 

253. His eouhier-plot mlfcarries, 254* He 
is again deceived, 7.55, Seized by his bro¬ 
ther, 256- Sent prifoner to Agra, 257* 
His wife perfuades her father, 293. to join 
Dara, 294, 

MxHn ib Chany hte afteftion for his foye reign, 

88 . 

Mumiaza 2 tw£m 3 the favourite Sultana, die?, 
141. 


N 

N&JiH iiid&niy a gallant officer* 36, 

the daughter of Furvez, married £0 
I)a 1 a, 14 #. Hit: r m k fort u n c p ,303. Over* 
whelmed with diftrefs and fteknefs, 306* 
f11r forfiiutie, ibid. He r d e a t h, 307» 
N&fAtnl by Afiph to Mohfihet, iqS, 

Nazir conmntffione I to murder Dara, 312* 
Nizam probofes terms, 137, 

Nctr-'fthatu Vide MhcPul-Niffiu 
Nctr- A^JbiL V ide Mher-*ul -N iflT 


P 

Pm* between Indb and Perfia, 17, Another 
pacmeafion, 163. Uflivfer&I peace, 362. 
Peace with Pcffia, 384* A general peace, 
39 * * 

Pttt#+ murders many of the Imperial family, 
m. Affronts Lodi in the prefence, in4* 
Killed hy LoHfslKft, 127, 

Ttrfltt (origin of the quarrel with), 374* 
Perfum inveft Caildalur, 16. 

Piittt Bant, the wife of Snja’, j|t. Her refo- 
Itttton and melancholy death, 332, 

P&mp of the court of India, 2. 

P^rtugutf?! complaints igafirfi them, 144* 
Dastardly behav 1 our at Hugltfy, 145* 

Purvis (tfrin’cej, iS. Sent agalhft the Rami, 
39. His nuhinHV and inexpenence, 40* 
Recalled, 41* PoHtcnefs to the fcrglidi am- 


bailador, 46* Reftdes at Brampour, 50, 
Commands ihe army, ibid. Sopcrfcded t>y 
the prince Churrum, 51. Purities Shuw 
Jthan, 70. Defeats Shaw Jch;m at the 
N i 1 bidda, 71 . "T orally dc fta t$ b Im i n Be ri - 
gal, 76. His infenfibility and dssfth, 97. 
IJis character, 98- 


R 

Rahim, taken prifoner, F 5, Put to death, 16, 
Rtibim (Abdul) accompanies prince Purvey, 40, 
Raja*Miihi!, destroyed hy fire, 1 66. 

Rana rebels, 39. Sues for peace, 4 x Breaks 
the treaty, 50* 

Rafk&iwr on the government of the Moguls, 
113. On defpctifciu 177. On the caiife 
of the civil war, 215, On the defeat of 
Dara, 238. On Aumngzobe’s mounting 
the throne, 260* On the reigu and charac¬ 
ter of Shaw jehan, 266, On the art of 
Aurung7,ebe J 269. On the death of Darn, 
314, On the death of Suja, 332. On the 
condu£l of Aumng?wbe, 33 ^ 

Rfatas(M\v)y taken* 91, 

Rsdriguex rtfufes aid to Shaw fchdn, 144* 

Pm (Sir Thomas), arrives at Brimpour, 46* 
How recmxd by Pumz, 47, Arrives It 
Ajmercj 48 * His fucccfe at court, 54, 
Rijbmara (the princefs), her character, u 6. 
Mujium Sujjfitftt carrier ontbe Perfian war, 66. 


S 

S&htltey made Hfier, 183, Settles the affairs 
of Balick, 186. His death, 202* 

Sctthijb totally defeated, 5 6 j, 

Stfi r hb fecfiie rdgn over Perfia, 160* Marches 
an army toward Gandahar, ttfju Makes 
peace with Shaw Jellan, 163, Propoftx to 
invade India, 174, Hb death, 175* 

Btij commifikiricd to murder Da^a, 312. 

Sidm f intrigues a|a!nft him, 3* Mouius the 
throne, 4. Affiitnes the name of Jvhangire, 
5* Captivated by Mher-ul-Niffi 23, 
Sttmjif his depredations, 312, War with him, 
363, His firings conduit, 367. Infolcnce 
to AuFUng^ibe. ibid. Hi> flight, 30k. 
Sl'tiijfa Gkktti commands an mmy in the Do- 
can ,131 > five tide ft |bn of A fi ph ja h, 173, 
S r -:ondin co mmn rtd before H) deraba K 'zc 5* 
4 Wrats 
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Writes a letter to Aurungzcbc, 233, Be* 
trays Data* 240. Condemned to death, 243* 
Refold, 244. His panic, 28a Invades 
Malabdr, 342, A plot to Hfaflinare Mm* 
344, Made governor of Berigal, 37°* Oalna 
over the Portugueie, 3^1* Reduces Child* 

8b<u>j Aim 1 . 17. A grent prince, in. bur- 
pnfo CanJahar, 64, ifte death and charac¬ 
ter, 129. 

Shaw Abas II. hL accciTtfm to the throne of 
porlia, 193. Takes CandaJilr, 104. En¬ 
raged againft Aurtmgfccbe, 376- Bis death 
and character, 384. _ 

jgww jftfoai (the prince), his sit, 335. par* 
periled by hb At her, 336* Declared heir of 
the empire, 340. Us intrigues for the 
throne, 34b. Sent to the Decan, 35 t. His 
jealoufy of DHere, 385* His defies to 
rebel, 386. Purges D;)£re, 387. Drops 
his defigqs* 388. 

Shfluf Be?* his unaccountable behaviour, 17* 
Defeats the Afgaia, 36. Quells an infur- 
region, 50, 

ShimJMn > 51, Succcfo In the D*can, 52. 
Sent to quell the inlurgents, jej, Sufpeited 
of aflatitaatiug Chufero, 63, Rebel®, tbii . 
AfiTumes the imperial titfe, 64- Attacks 
Agra to no efRjSR 65. Forms hia camp at 
Ferid-abacfe mi* His demands on his father 
refufed, ibid. Endeavours to excufe himfelf, 
66 , Is totally defeated, 6 g . His valour, 

70, His party defeated tn (Juzcrat, 71, 
Defeated at the NirbtdtU, 72- Hies to O- 
ylxa, 73. Reduces Bengal* 74* abd Bahar, 
Ibid, Divides fits army into three dtvifions, 
75* Preppies for action, 76, Totally de¬ 
feated, ML His bravery, 77, Fries to the 1 
D<?am y 78, Bc'fiegcs Brampour, ib;L Hts 
affairs ruined, 79, h pardoned by ht>fa¬ 
ther* ibid* Prepares 10 f^buVJ^y Inform* 
cd Qt the death of his father. iM^ ^S^ches 
toward the capital, 109. Prodaiflfttl em¬ 
peror, 110. His titles, 114* Attention to 
bu finds, 115, His great a&ilitfo, 116, 
Vigour of his gmirnment, 119. His cle¬ 
mency, 120, Enraged againA Lodi, 122* 
Alarmed at his efcape, 129. Etepavea to 
invade the Dccan,.130- Arrives and de¬ 
taches armies into the enemy's country, 131. 
Re Tides at lirampour, 133* His vigilance, 
ihirt And magnificence, 134, Rewards 
A fed alia, 140. “ Remits the iax$s s 14V? to 


thofc who had fuiteted by a ptiWir;cal&tnity> 
147,1 Returns to Agfa, 143, Per Acutes the 
Hindoos, 144, Enraged againft the Poijfcu- 
guefo ibid, Sends MofeSbet to the Dccun, 
148. P'riJgrcfs to Cafhmire* t$t. Returns 
to Agra, 154. Refaka to invade the De- 
can/i 56/ Leaves Agfa, 157. Lays vvjffte 
the enemy's country, 1-58. Reduces the 
Ocean, ibnu Returns to Ajmere, 159- 
Makes peace with Perfw, 13, A foe to 
opprcfiion, 265, V ,inifh r* opprefillvc gover - 
norSj 166. His:,e»jcellcnt .government* iWrA 
His juflfee, f?3‘ Arrives at Agra, 178. 
Send-Ids fen HorXd again ft ihc Utbecs 185. 
DifjP&ccs that prince for difobedifencr, 18b* 
Returns to Lahore, 190, jeilous of hi* 
Tons, ibid, Refidcs at Delhi, 192, Makes 
jumla yifier, 20 >- Make! a tour 10 thrr 
north, 206, Be falls ftek, an. Removed 
to Agra from Delhi, 212, Recover^ 213, 
His favour for D nr a, 214* Bis great per¬ 
plexity, 230. His charge to Dara* 232, 
Hi* behaviour to him after his defeat, 240- 
Wutes to him, 24S. His letter intercepted* 
24Q, His fehernes to fame Aurongz^be, fe/VL 
He is deceived and taken, 25J. Ofias tho 
empire Mabommcd, 251 How he re¬ 
vives the news ot Aurungzebe f s having 
mounted the throne, 26 3. Reflections 6ft 
hi$ reign, 265^ And charadler, 266. Ra 
jecla the propofals of Aurungzcbc, 149. His 
fierce miw to NU loll r 350, His death, 
364. Anecdotes of his private life, 365, 366. 

Sbawrldry appointed by will to fucceed tj the 
throne, 107, Defeated, 108. 

Shert Afkun, 19* Marries Mher^ul-NiflTa, 23. 
Hft fpirit 2nd high bath, 24* Fights and 
kills a tyg#* 25. Defeats a ddign agaiiift 
hi* life, 26. Dtfcomfits lottv aiLtflim, 27^ 
Flc is mirdercd, 29- 

Sinla (Amir) rebels, 39, 

Sclimtrty the fon of Dara, 221. Surprife^ and 
defeats Suja, 222. Deferred by his army, 
271. Flics to SermSigur, 272* Hi: fHgb\ 
337. He is taken and delivered up to Au- 
iuiigz€be, 338, His behaviour in ihc pie- 
fence of that prince, 339* 

Siic&jfi n to the throne (ihc mode of), j r 3. 

Suja (prince), prcfcined to hts father, 115. Hit 
"tge at hi 9 father^ acceflion, it 6. Sent to 
command under Mohdhc!, 149* Is recal¬ 
led, 151- Promote^* l6 4* Made governor 
of Bengal, 165. Nairow efcape, 166* 

Sent 
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Sent to command in Cabn], 191* Returns 
to Bengal, 194. Pay# his tefpefts at coutt> 
19 Tl His 4;tmrtifter, si?* He takes the 
held, 22D# Surprifed and defeated by Soli- 
man, 222* His preparations again* Au- 
mngzc-be, 279* On full march, iBi, hor¬ 
rifies himftlf, 13182. Hb great reflation, 
284. Defeated, 286* War again* him, 
His preparations, 317. Attacked in 
his lines, 318, Retreats, 319. Defeated 
near Tanda, 322* Hrs fufpicions, 324, 
and generous bt haviour to Mahommcd, 325. 
Driven from Bengal, 327- Takes refuge iu 
Arracar\ 328. His uncommon tmefo. .uncs, 
329* Ordered to leave Arracaiv, 330* His 
refohnion, bravery, misfortunes, and mur¬ 
der, 331- Deplorable fate of hh family, 
332- 

Smaitf quells an mfurreebon in Bengal, 37, 
Slain by Mohabet, 88. 

5 wh Bmm (the princefaj, her mild and ami¬ 
able charrider, 116- 

T 

Tatia$% their ideas on government, 123; 

TiVitW, Out ambatTador to Pejfia, 375, Ill 
received by Shaw Abas, 377. Hitf return 
from Perfia, 379, 

Tucit Tam, the famous peacock throne, 155, 



X, 


V 

Vifm Bn flat n 1 90. 

UJfacif their i.ruptiem, 80. Their decline, 
ill* Civil commotions, 1/2. Invade In¬ 
dia, nJ# Repulfed, 119, Another irrup- 
t'mo, 122. Ecubafly to them, 154. In- 
curGorw, i8o- Defeated by the prince Mo- 
rid, 185* Their prince fliei to Pfrfia, 1 16 , 
Overthrown by Aurimgsebe, 189, They 
fubmir, 19a. Apply for aid, 195* 


W 

king of the Ufbecs, Gain, 1 12* 
with the Ufbecs, 184. On the coaft of 
Malabar, 342. In Brjapour, 3S5. 


Z 

Ziffiir Juttg feizefi Mo rad* 25 6 * 

Zmwn t the fon of Mohstbet, joins his father, 
217, Commands the army, 143. Death, 
159* 

2 ht$is t the Ufbee, invades India, nz* 
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